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MANY telecnoiis of ezcaUeiit matter have tMen mad« for the beneflt of 
jroung penona. Ferroriiiaace« of this kind are of so great utiaty, tbst fresh 
Pfoductioos of them, and new attempts to improve the young mind, will 
■earcely be deemed superfluous, If the writer malceshlacoupUatioiiiiiMnie- 
tive and interesting, and sufflcientl^y distioet from others. 

The present work, as the title expresses, aims at the attaimiumt of three 
objects : to improve vouth in the art of reading ; to meliorate their taoguago 
and sentiments ; and to inculcate some of tlie most important principles of 
l^ety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only give eitreise to a great variety of emotlona, 
and the eorrespoudeut tones and variations of voice, but contain sentences 
and members of sentences, whicii are diversided, proportioned, and pointed 
with accuracy. Exercises of this nature are, it la presumed, well calculated 
to teach youth to read with propriety and effect A selection of seuteneeai 
hi which variety and proportion, with exact punctuation, have been Careful- 
ly observed, in all their parts as wpJI as with respect to one another, will 
probably have a much greater offset, in properly teaching the art of readfa^i, 
than is commonly imaged. In such constructions, every tiling Is accom^ 
modated to tlie understanding and the voice; and the common dmtcultiei In 
learning to read well are obviated. When the learner has acquired a habit 
of reading such sentences, with Justness and fticility, he will readily ap|>Iy 
that habit, and the improvements he has made, to sentences more cmnplH 
cated and irregular, and of a construction entirely diffiurent. 

The language of the pieces chosen for this collection has been careAilly 
Kgarded. Purity, propriety, persiriculty, and,' in many histances. elegance 
«f diction distinguish them. They are extracted from the works or the most 
correct and elegant writers. From the sources wiience the sentiments are 
drawiv the reader may expect to find them connected and regular, sufBclently 
Anportant and impressive, and divested of eyery thing that is either trite or 
eccentric. The frequent perusal of such comnosition naturally tendsto hi- 
fuse a taste for this species of excellence ; and to produce a habit of thUik- 
in|,and of composing, with judgment and accuracy.* 

That this collHction may also serve the purpose of promoting ple^ and 
virtue, the compiler has introduced many extracu, which plaee religion in 
thesMMt amiable iiitht; and which recommend a great variety of moral 
duties, by the excellence of their nature, and the happy eflfects they produce. 
These subjeeu are exhibited in a s^ylrand manner which are calculated to 

*The learner, In his prngrea through this volume ami the Sequel to It, 
will meet with immerous instances of eompodtlon. In strict conformity to 
the rules for promoting peraplcuouf and elegant writing, contained In the 

rindix to the autbor^s English Oraaynar. By oociMonally examiainf 
conformity, he will be conArmed In the utiUQrof those rulea; and ha 



J to apply them whh ease and dexterity. 

It is proper further to obaerve, that the Reader and the Sequel, besldca 
teaching to read aeeorately , and Ineulcattnf nasy bnportant sentimentf, may 
beconsUlered as auxiliaries to the authof'a English Grammar; as practical 
Olustmtloiia of the principles and mlee oontalned la that work. 
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•RMt tli0 ttlentloii of yottth; and to make strong and durable Impnitiaiia 
on their mind!.* 

Tbe compiler hea been careAil to avoid every exnvMiion and aentSment 
that might gratify a corrupt mind, or in the least degree ofiend tiie eye or 
ear of innocence. This he eoaeeives to be peculiarly incumbent on every 
person who writes for tte benefit of youth, it would, indeed, be a great 
and happy improvement in education, if no writings were allowed to come 
under their notice, but such as are perfectly innocent ; and if, on all proper 
occasions, they were lencouraged to peruse those which tend to inspire a due 
reverence for virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to animate them 
with sentiments of piety and goodnem, such impressions deeply engraven on 
their minds, and connected with aU their attainments, could scarcely iUl of 



attending them through lift, and of producing a solidity of principle and 
character, that would be able to resist the danger arising fnm future inter 
course with the world. 



The author has endeavoured to rdieve the grave and serious parts of hia 
eoUection, bv the occasional admission of pieces which amuse as well as in- 
struct. If, however, any of his readers should think it contains too great a 
proportion of the former, it may be some apology, to observe that, in the 
existing publications designed for the perusal of young persons, the prepon- 
^ ...... - , [production; *" 



derance is greatly on the dde of gay and amusing productions. Too much 
attention may be paid to this medium of improvement. When the imagina- 
tion, of the young especiaUy, is much entertained, the s6ber dictates of the 
understanding are regarded with indifference ; and the iuSuence of good 
a&tetions is either fbeble or transient. A temperate use of such entertain 
ment seems therefore requisite, to afford proper scope fot the operations ol 
the understanding and the heart 

The reader win perceive, that the compiler has been solicitous to recom 
mend to young persons, the perusal of the Sacred Scriptures, by Interspens* 
ing through his work some of the most beautiful and interesting passages of 
those invaluable writings. To excite an early taste and veneranon for this 
great rule of life, is a point of so high importance, as to warrant the attempt 



tojmromote it on every proper occasion. 
Toimpr . . . . - 



ro improve the youi^; mind, and to afibrd some asdstaneeto tutors, in the 
arduous and important work of education, were the motives which led to 
this production. Ifthe author should be so successful as to accomplish these 
ends, even in a small degree, be will think that his time and pains have been 
well employed, and wUldeem himself amply rewarded. 

*Ia aome of the pieces, the compiler has made a fbw alterationa, cfaieil* 
verbal, to adapt them the better to the design of his work 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD READING. 

TO read with proprietjr to a pleaalag and Important attaimnent ; pnMlacUTa 
of Improvement both to the oiidentaiiding and the heart. It is enential to 
a complete readeri that he minutely perceive tlie ideaa, and enter into the 
ftelingB of the author, wboae aenthaenta he protaaea to repeat: fi>r bow ia 
it poaaihle to represent clearly to others, what we have bat iUnt or inaccu- 
late conception of ourselves t If there were no other benefits lesulting f«om 
Ihe art of readioc well, than the necessity It lavs us under, of precisely ascer- 
taining the meaning of wliat w« read ; and the habit thence acquired, of 
doing this with fhcility, both when reading silently and aloud, they would 
constitute a sufficient compensation fbr all the labour we can bestow upon 
the subject. But the pleasure derived to ourselves and othenh firom a clear 
eommunieatlon of ideas and feelings : and the stront and durable impres- 
sions made thereby on the minds of uie reader and the audience, are consi- 
derations, which iive additional importance to the study of this necessary 
and useful arL The perfoet attainment of it doubtless requires great atten« 
tion and practice. Joined to eztraonUnary natural powers ; but as there are 
' neelleace In the art, the student whose aims fall short of 



pernetiaa will find himself amply rewarded (br every exertion he may think 
proper to make. 



To give rulea Ibrthe management of the volee in roadlng, by which the 
necessary pauses, emphasis, and tones, may be discovered and put in prae- 
dee, Isnot possible. After all the directions that ean be offinred on these 
points, limoi wiU remain to be taught bv the living Instructor ; m«ich will be 
attjdnable by no other means, than the force of example, influencing the imi- 
tative powers of the learner. Some rules and principles on these beads will, 
however, be found useful, to prevent erroneovs and vicious modes of utter- 
ance; to give the young reader some taste for the subject; and to assist him 
In acquiring aiust and accurate mode of delivery. The obiervations which 
we have to make, for these purposes, may be comprised under the following 
heads: JVwwr Lamdnts •/ Woiee; IH» tn u tn^§ $; SUnmett; Preprieif tf 
FmnmautUn; EmfkmtU; Tomt$; Paus0$; mudMoi^tif tUadvug Vn—» 

SECTION L 
Fr^jpsr Zendncse tf VHm, 

THE first attention of every peiaon who reads to others^ doubtless, must 
be to make himself heard by all those to whom be reads. Henrastendea- 
vour to fill with his voice the spaee oeeupied by the company. ThUpower 

NOTE. For many of the observathmt eontateed hi this M^iin«y 
tnct, the anthor Is taidebiadto the writlBfiof Dr. Blair, andtt>tt•*BM:yeto- 
9edinlMt■mliea. Digitized by LiOOgle 
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oTvoke, ltms]r betlMiiflit, te wholly « natural talent It It, in a good mea- 
ture. tb« gift of nature; but It may receive coniiderable a» i rta n ce from art. 
Much depends, for this purpose, on the proper pitch and management of the 
voice. Every person has ttiree pitclies in his voice : the high, die middle, 
and the low one. The high, is that which he uses in caUi^ aloud to some 
person at a distanee. The low, is when he approaches to a whisper. The 
middle. Is that which he empleya in common conversation, and which ha 
should generally uae ia iMdlngto others. For it Is a great mistake, to ima- . 
sine that one must take the ughest pitch of his voice, in order to be well 
Beard in a large company. This Is confounding two things which are dif- 
ferent, loudness or strength of sound, with the key or note in which we 
speak. There Is a variety of sound within the compass of each key. A 
speaker may therefore render his voice louder, without altering the key: 
and we shall always be able to give most body, most persevering force of 
sound, to that pitdi of voice to which in conversaUon we are accustomed. 
Whereas, by getting out on our highest pitch or key. we certainly allow our* 
selves less compass, and are likely to strain our voice before we have done. 
We shall fatigue ourselves, and read with pidn ; and whenever a person 
speaks with pain to himself, he is also heard with pain by his audience. LeC 
us therefore give the voice ruli strength and swell of sound; but always pitch 
it on our ordinary speaking key. It shoukl be a constant rule never to utter 
a greater quantity of voice than we can alford without pain to ouraelves, 
and Without any extraordinary eflbrt. As long as we keep within these 
bounds, the other organs of speech will be at liberty to disebarffe their seve- 
ral ofiloes with ease ; and we shall always have our voice under command 
But whenever we transgress these bounds, we give up the reins, and have no 
longer any management of it. It Is a useful rule, too, in order to be well 
heard, to cast our eye on some of the most distant persons in the company 
and to consider ourselves as reading to them. We naturally and mechani- 
cally utter our w'ords with suoh a degree of strength, as to make ourselves b9 
beard by the person whom we address, provided he is within reach of our 
voice. As this Is the case in oonvenatlon, it will hold also in reading to 
others. But let us remember* that in readuur as well as in conversation, it 
is possible to offend by speaking too loud. This extreme burU the ear, by 
making the voice come upon it in ixunbUng, Indistinct masses. 

By the habit of reading, when young, in a loud and vehement manner, the 
voice becomes fixed in a strained and unnatural key: and is rendered inca- 
pable of that variety of elevation and depression which constitutes the true 
narmouy of utterance, and aflbrds ease to the reader, and pleasure to tho 
audience. This unnatural pitch of the voiee, and disagreeable monotony, 
are most observable in persons who were taught to read in targe rooms ; who 
were accustomed to stand at too great a distance, when reading to their 
teachers : whose instructors were very imperfbet In thefa> hearing; or who 
were taught by persons who considered loud expression as the chief requi- 
site in forming a good reader. These are circumstances, which demand the 
serious attention of every on* to whom the education of youth is committed 

SECTION IL 

IN the next place to being well heard and clearly understood^distinctness 
•f articulation contributes more than mne knidness of sound. The quantity 
of sound necessary to fill even a large space, is smaller than is commonly ima- 
■ined ; and, with distinct articulation, a person with a weak voice will make 
It reach Airther than the strongest voice can reach without it. To this, there- 
fore, every reader ought to pay great nttent&on. He must give every sound 
which he utters, iti due nropoitlon ; and make evenr eyilable, and even 
every letter in the word which he pronounces, be heard distinet^; wUhaH 
■^"nng, whisperlag, or soppresshig, any of the proper soaadsb 
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An socurate knowledge of the aimplef elementary aottndf of the langnage, 
and a ftusility in ezprewing chem, are bo necessary to dia^nemess of exfirea- 
•ion, that if the learner's attainments are, in this respect, imperfect, (and 
many there are in this situation,) it will be incumbent on his teacher to carry 
him baok to these primary articulations ; and to suspend his progress, till be 
beeome perfectly master of them. It will be in vain to pvess nun forward, 
n^th the hope of forming a good reader, if he cannot completely artieulate 
•very elementary sound of the language. 

SECTION in. 

Du« degru of SHownes*. 

IN order to express ouneives distinctly, moderation is requisite with re- 
gard to the speed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of speech confounds all 
articulation, and all meaning. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that there 
nay be also an extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a lifeless, 
drawling manner of reading, which allows the minds of tlM hearers to be al- 
wavs outmnnine the speaker, must render every such performance insipid 
and fatiguing. But the extreme ofreading too last is much more common ; 
and requires the more to be guarded against, because, when it has grown 
Into a habit, few errors are more difflcult* to be corrected. To pronounce 
with a proper degree of slowness, and with full and clear articulation, is ne- 
cessary to DC studied by all who wish to become good readers ; and it cannot 
be too much recommended to them. Such a pronunciation gives weight and 
dignity to the subject. It is a great assistance to the voice, by the pauses and 
rests which it allows the reader more easily to make ; and it enables the 
reader to swell all his sounds, both with more force and more harmony. 

SECTION IV. 
Propriety •/ Ptvnuneiation* 

AFTER the fundamental attentions to tt;>e pitch and management of the 
voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of slowness of speech, 
what the young reader must, in the next place," stady, is propriety of pro- 
nunciation ; or, giving to every word which he utters, that sound which the 
best usage of the languaare appropriates to it ; in opposition to broad, vulgar, 
or provincial pronnnciation. This is requisite both for reading intelligibly, 
tad for reading with correctness and ease. Instructions concei^ng this arti- 
cle may behest given by the living teacher. But there is one observation, 
which it may not be improper here to make. In the English laniruage, every 
word which cbusists of more syllables than one, has one accented callable. 
The accents rest sometimes on the vowel, sometimes on the consonant. Tbtt 
genius of the language requiries the voice to mark that syllable by a stronger 
percussion, and to pass more slightly over the rest. Now, after we have 
learned the proper seats of these accents, it is an important rule, to give 
•very word just the same accent in reading, as in common discourse. Many 
peiaona err in this respect. When they read to others, and with solemnity, 
they pronounce the syllables la a diffeeem manner from wbat they do at 
other times. They dwell upon them, and protract diem ; they multiply ac- 
cents on the same words; fh>m a mistaken notion that it gives gravity and 
Importance to their subiject, and adds to the energy of their delivery, where- 
aia this is one of the greatest f&nlts that can be tmnmitted in pronunciation : 
It makes what is called a pompous or mouthing manner ; and gives an arti- 
ficial, affected air to reading, which detracts greatly both from its agreeable^ 
ness and Its impression. 

Sheridan and Walker have published dliStionaries, for ascertaining the trao 
•ad best iwoBunetatiaB of the word* of omr language. By attantlvely con- 
•otiliiC ttMm, puttoiilariy ••WaIlMr*aFrwMNiiw&ieMlaMi7i*' ^T 
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reader will be mnich assisted, In his ehdeavours to attain a correct i»rDiittn- 
eiationof theworda belonging to the English Language. 

SECTION V. 
Emphaau, 

BY emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we 
distinguish sopie word or words, on which we design to lay particular stress, 
and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the empha- 
tic words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as by 
a particular stress. On the right management of the emphans depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, not only is 
discourse rendered heavy and liiiejess, but the meaning left often ambiguous. 
If the emphasis be placed wrong« we pervert and confound the meaning 
wholly. 

Emphasis may be divided into the tuperiot and the inferior ^nphasis. 
The superior emphasis determines the meaning of a sentence, with reference 
to sometliiug said before, presupposed by the author as general knowledge, 
or removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have more senses than one. 
The inferior emphasis enforeest graeeaj and enlivens^ but does not fixy the 
meaning of any passage. The words to which this latter emphasis is given, 
are, in general, such as seem the most important in the sentence, or, on other 
accounts, to merit this distinction. The following passage will serve to ex- 
emplify the superior emphasis : 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fhiit 

" Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

" Brought death into the world, and all our wo,** tee. 

" Sing, heavenly muse !" 

Supposing that originally other beings besides men, bad disobeyed the 
commands of the Almighty, and that the circumstance were well known to 
us, there would fkll an emphasis upon the word man's in the first line ; and 
hence, it would read thus : 

" Of man*» first disobedience, and the fhiit,*' &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had transgressed in a pecu- 
liar manner more than once, the emphasis would fall on firtt; and the lln* 
' be read, 

• " Of man*s/r«t disobedience,'* &c 

Again, admitting death (as was really the case) to have been an unheard 
of and dreadful punishment, brought upon man in consequence of hia trans- 
gression ; on that supposition the third line would be read, 

" Brought death into the world,** &c. 

But if we were to suppose, that mankind knew tboe was such an evil a« 
death in other regions, thougn the place they inhabited had been free from it 
till their transgression, the Une would run thus : 

• 't Brought death into the wffrldy" frc. 

The superior emphasis finds place in the following short sentence, whicli 
admits of four distinct meanings, each of which is ascertained by the onphft- 
■iaonlj, 

" Do you ride to town to-day 1" 

"Hm foUowingezamplee iUustrate the nature and uaaof the inferior ODphMbi; 
^^any pavsoaa mistake the Imm, for the yrmetite of ▼ktiM.'^ 
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•* Shan I reward his aerylees with faUekood 7 ShaU I forget kim who canr 
not forget me 7" 

** If his principles uefaUey no apology from kunte^ can make themr^Ati* 
If founded in tniik, no censure from otkert can make them wrong.** 

** Though deen^ yet eUar; though gentle, yet not duU ; 
Strongy without rage; without o'erMiinimgt fulL** 

** A friendf exanerates a man's trirtnet; an enemff^ hisertmM.** 

" The wise man is happy, when he gains liis own approbation; the foot, 
when he gains that of oCA«r«." 

The superior emphasis, in reading, as in speaking, must be determined en* 
tlrely by the sense of the passage, aiid always made alike; but as to the infe- 
rior emphasis, taste alone seems to have the right of fixing Its situation and 
quantity. 

Among the number of persons who have had proper opportunities of Irarn- 
ing to read, in the best manner it is now taught, very few could be selected, 
who, in a given instance, would use the inferior emphasis alike, either as to 
^ace or quantiQr. 8ome persons, indeed, use scarcely any degree of it : and 
others do not scru(de to cany it far beyond any thing to be found in com« 
raon discourse ; and even souetunes throw it upon words so very trifling in 
themselves, that it is evidently done with no other view, than to give » 
peater variety to the modulation.* Notwithstanding this diversity of prac- 
cice, there are certainly proper boundariea, within which this emphasis must 
be restrained, in order to make it meet the ajmrobation of sound Judgment 
and correct taste. It will doubtless have dfirorent degrees of exertion*, ao- 
eording to the.greater or less degree of imp<Hrtance of the words upon which 
it operates ; and there may be very properly some variety tn the use of it : 
but its application is not arbitrary, depending on the caprfaM of readers. 

As emphasis often falls on words in different parts ofthe Ame sentence, 8« 
It is frequently required to he continued, with a little variation, on two, and 
aometimfis more words together. The following sentences exemplify both 
the parts of this position : "If you seek to make one " rte&, study not to ni- 
crease kis stores , but to dinunisk his desires.** " The Mexican figures, or 
picture-writing, represent tAt'w, not words; "they exhibit images to the 
OffSy not ideas to the nnderstanding.** 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that almost every word is 
emphatical : as, " Ye hills and dales, ye riven, woods, and plains !** or aa 
that pathetic expostulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, "Why will ye die !** 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of quantity. 
Though the quantity Of our syllaUes is fixed, in words separately pronounced, 
yet it IS mutable, when these words are arranged in sentences ; the long being 
changed into short, the short into long, according to the Importance^f the 
word with regard to meaning. Emphasis also, in particular cases, alters the 
seat of the accent. This is demonstrable firom the following examples : " He 
shall tnerease, but I shall decntise.** " There is a differenee between giving 
and /(Waiving." " In this species of composition, pZaiwibility it much more 
essential than jirobability." In these examples, the emphasis requires the 
accent to be placed on syllables to which it does not commonly belong. . 

In order to acquire the proper management ofthe emphasis, the great rule 
to be given is, that the reader study to attain a just conception of the force 
and spirit of the sentiments which he is to pronounce. For to lay the em- 
ihasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and attention. 
tt is far flrom being an inconsiderable attainment. It is one of the most de- 

* By modulation is meant, that plearing variety of voice, which is per- 
ceived in uttering a sentence, and which, in its nature, is perfectly distinct 
fh>m emphasis, and the tones of emotion and passion. The youngreader 
should be careful to render his modulation correct and easy ; and, for this 
purpose, ahould form U upon the model of the moat jodicioas and aoeurata 
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cfadve trials of a true and just taste; and must arise Aom feettng deUcatelf 
ourselves, and from judging accurately of what is fittest to strike tbe reelings 
ofotliert. 

Tbere is one error, against which it is particularly proper to eautlon tlie 
learner ; namely, that of multiplying emphatical words too much, and using 
the emphasis inoiscriminately. Ii is only by a prudent reserve and distine- 
tion in the use of them, that we can give tbem any wfstght. If they recur too 
irflen^ if a reader attempts to render every xbing he expresses, of lii«(h import- 
ance, by a multitude of strong emphasis, we soon learn to pay little regard lo 
them. To crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is like cruwditig 
aU the pages of a book with italic characters: which, as to the effect, is just 
the same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

SECTION VI. 

Tones. 

TONES are dlflbrest both fipom emphasis and pauses; consisting in the 
notes or variations of sound which we employ, in tlie expression of our sen* 
timents. Emphasis aflfects particular words and phrases, with a degree of 
tone, or inflecuon of voice ; but tones, peculiarly so eailed, affect sentences* 
paragrapfans, and sometimes the whole at a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, that the 
mind, in communicating its^ideas, is in a constant state of activity, emotion, 
or asitation, flrom the different effects which ttioee ideas produce in the 
speuer. Now the end of such communication being not merely to lay open 
the ideas, but also the different feedings which they excite in him who ^tters 
them, there must be other signs than words, to manifest those feelings ; as 
words uttered in a monotonous manner can represent only a similar state of 
mind, perfectly flree from all activity and emotion. As the comraunicaition 
of these internal feelings was of nuich more consequence in our social inler- 
cnorse. than tlie mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being did not, 
as in that conveyance, leave the invention of the language of emotion to 
man ; but impressed it himself upon our nature, in the' same manner as hh 
has done with regard to the rest of the animal world ; all of which express 
their various feelings, by various tones. Ours, indeed, from the superior 
rank that we hold, are in a high degree more comprehensive ; as there is not 
an act of the mind, an exertion of tbe fancy, or an emotion of the heartj 
which has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be 
expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the degree of inleriAl feeling. It 
is chiefly in tbe proper use of these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and 
harmony of delivery consist. 

Tlie limits of this introduction do not admit of examples, to illustrate the 
variety of tones beloneing to the different passions and emotions. We shall, 
however, select one, which is extracted fhim the beautiful lamentation of 
David over Saul and Jonathan, and which will, in some degree, elucidate 
what has been said on this subject. " The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy 
high places; how are the mighty fallen 1 Tell it not in Gath ; publish it not 
in the streets of Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest 
the daughters of the unclrcumcised triumph. Ye SBOuntalns of Gilboa, let 
there be no dew nor rain upon you, nor fields of oflferings; for there the 
abield of the mighty was vilely cast away : the shield of Saul, as though lie 
had not been anointed with oil.** The first of these divisions, exprewes 
sorrow and lamentation ; therefore the note is low. The next contnins tp^ 
rited command, and should be pibnounced much higher. The nther sen- 
tence, in which he makes a pathetic address to the mountains where lils 
friends had been slain, must be expressed in a note quite different ftom tlie 
two former : not so low as the first, nor so high as the second, but in a mao- 
Ify^rm, and yet plahatlve tone. 

Tbe eoneet and natural langtfage of the emotions Is not so dlflkult to be 

'-"IneilaaaMiBtieadiraaiaailolBiafiae. If we enter iaio the spirit aftkt 
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author*s sentiments, as weO as Into the meaBing of his words, we ahatt not 
fiail to deRver the words in properly varied tones. For there are few peo- 
ple, who speak English withoat a provincial note, that have not an accurate 
use of tones, when they utter tiieir sentiments in earnest discourse. And the 
leaaou that they have not the same use of them, in reading aloud the senti- 
ments of others, may be traced to the very defective and erroneous method 
In which the art of reading is taught; whereby all the various, natural, ex- 
prewive tones of speech, are suppreawd ; and a few artificial, unmeaning 
nsadiiig notes, arc substituted for them. 

But wliea wc recommend to readers, an attention to the tone and language, 
of emotions, we must be understood to do it with proper limitation. Mode- 
•atinn is necessary In this point, as It is in otiier things. For when the read- 
ing becomes strlctiy imit^ve, tt asHumee a theatrical manner, and must be 
biglily improper, as well as give oflfence to tlie hearersj because it Is incon- 
flisfent with that delicacy and modesty which are indispensable on such oc- 
casions. The speaker who delivers his own emotions, must be supposed to 
be more vivid and animated than would be proper in the peiaon who relateg 
. Uiem at second hand. 

We shall conclude this section with the ftdlowlng rule, for the tones that 
indicate the passions and emotions: "In reading, let all your tones of 
expression be borrowed from those of common speech, but, in some de* 
gree, more ftiintly characterised. Let those tones which signify any dls- 
agreeaMe passion of the mind, be still more fUnt than those which indicate 
agreeable emotions; and, on all occasions, preserve yourselves from being 
ao far aflfected with the subject, as to be unable to prooeed through It, with 
tlM^t easy and masterly manner, which has its good effects in this, as well ai 
in every other an.** 

SECTION vn. 

Panaea, 

PAUSES, or reata, In speaking or reading, are a total cessation of the 
voice, during a perceptible, uid, in many eases, a measurable space of time. 
Pauses are tMiually ne ce s sa ry to the speaker and the hearer. To the speaker, 
that he may take breath, without which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; 
and that he may. by these temporwy rests, relieve the organs of speech, which 
otherwise woula be soon tired by continued action ; to the hearer, that tlie 
ear, also, may be relieved from the fatigue which It would otherwise endure 
Pnm a oontimiity of sound ; and that the understanding may have siifficlent 
time to Inarkthe distinction of sentences, and their several members. 

There are two kinds df pauses ; first, emphatlcal pauses ; and next, such 
■s mark the diatiiictions or sense. An emphatlcal [Ause is generally made 
^flter something has been said of peculiar moment, and on which we desire 
to fix the heater's attention. Sometimes, htfore such a thing Is said, we 
usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses have the same effect aa 
a strong emphasiB ; and are subject to the same rules ; especially to the cau- 
tion of not repeattng them too frequently. For as they excite imcommon 
atfention, and of course raise expectation. If the importance of the matter be 
not Ailly answerable to such expectation, they occasion diMppointment and 

But the most A«quent and the principal use of pauses. Is to m^rk the dl- 
vWons of the sense, and at the same time to allow tiM reader to draw his 
Inath : and the proper and delicate a4justmentof such pauses, is one of the 
«KMt nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all readhig, the management 
of the breatti requires a good deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide 
wwdi firom one another, which have so intimate a connexion, that they 
eaght to be prononnced with the same breath, and without the least separa- 
lioa. Many a sentence is miserably mangled, and the force of the em- 
iMi wibf kMl. bM|vi«lons beinc made In the wrong place.--To avoid 
ft^evenroMTiSileia to reading, AonM be very careSl to provide a ftiM 
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npfif of breath (br wliat be to to otter It to a great mtotaha to tooaginei 
that the breath nunt be drawn only at the end of a period, when the vofoe to 
allowed to fall. It may easily be gathered at the intervato of the period, 
when the Toica is siupeiided only for a moment ; and, by thto management, 
one may always have a suAeient stock for carrying on the longest sentence, 
without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading must generally be formed upon the manner in which w^ 
Qtter ourselves in ordinary, sensible conversation ; and not upon the stiff ar- 
tificial manner, which is acquired fh>m reading books according to the com- 
mon punctuation. It will by no means be sufficient to attend to the points 
used in printing ; for these are (hr from marking all the pau%e8 which oi^ht 
to be made in reading. A meehanical attention to these resting j;daces, has 
perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a similar tone 
at every stop, and a uniform cadence at every period. The primary use of 
points, to to aasist the reader in discerning the grammaticu construction; 
and it is only as a secondary object, that they regulate hto pronunciatioB. 
On thto head, the following direction may be of use : ^ Though in reading, 
great attention should be paid to the stops, yet a greater should be given to 
the sense; and their correspondent thnes occasiondlly lengthened beyond 
what to usual in common speech." 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not only be made in 
the right place, but also accompanied with a proper tone of voice, by which 
the nature of these pauaesto intimated, much more than by the length of them, 
which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes It to only a sliabt and aim- 
pie suspension of voice that to proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence In tha 
voice to required; and some^ea that peculiar tone and cadence which de- 
note the sentence to be finished. In all these cases, we are t^ regulate oiu- 
selves by attending to the manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when 
ehgaged in real and earnest discourse with others. The following sentenca 
exemplifies the ntspendin/ and eloainr pauses: **Hope, the balm of life, 
sooths us under every misfortupe.*' The first and second pauses are accom- 
panicMl by an inflection of voice, that gives the hearer an expectation of 
something further to complete the sense : the inflection attenduif the tfairi 
pause signifles that the sense to completed. 

The preceding example to an illustration of the suspending jtAvae, in ita 
simple state : the following instance exhibits that pause with a degree of ea* 
dence in the voice : " If content cannot remove the disquietudesof mankiiid- 
it will at least alleviate them.** 

The suspending pause is often, in the same sentence, attended with both 
the rising and the falling inflection of voice ; as will be sefn io thto example : 
" Moderate exercise^, and habitual temperance , strengthen the cbnstttii- 
tlon.*'* 

As the suspending pause may be thus attended with both the riatng and tha 
" • • • • " * ose:iir^-*'- 



fblllng inflection, it to the same with regard to the dostaig panse : It admits 
of both. The fUling inflection generally accompantos it; bat it to not nn- 
frequently connected with the rising inflection Interrogative sentences, fat 
instance, are often terminated hi thto manner ; as ** Am I nngratefU 1" ** la 
be in eamest^r* 

But where a sentence to begun by an Interrogatlva prononn or adverb, It to 
commonly terminated by the fhlllng Inflection: as, ^ What haa he gained hy 
hto folly' r * " Who wiU asstothbn^r * " Where to the messengei^r * ** When 



s folly' 
dldhearrive'r* 

When two questions are united in one sentence, and eoniieeted by tha 
eonjunctlon or, the first takea the rising, the second the fUUng Infleetton: 
as, " Does hto conduct support discipline , or destroy it 1** 

The rtoing and fhlling bifleetioos mnat not be oonfbnnded with ami 
Though they mav often coincide, they are, ii| their nstnie, parftwtly 
- ^ ' I tooMtuiieB controto those tadtocHona. 
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The nBDitf appllcatlMi of (he rtelng and falU&f taiectioiif , -eonten to 
much beauty on expression, and is so necessanr to be studied ay the young 
reader, that we simll insert a few more examples, to induce him to pay great- 
er alt^km to the subject. In these instances, all the inftectiona are not 
Marked. Such only are distinguished, as are most striking, and wlU best 
•erve fie show the reader their utility and importance. 

" Manu fl ytures*, trade\ and agriculture', certainly employ more thaa 
nineteen parts ia twenty of the human species.*' 

** He who resigns the world, has no temptation to envy', liatred^, malice*, 
•Dger' ; but is In constant possession of a serene mind ; he who follows the 
pleasures of it, which are. In their very nature, disappointing, is In constant 
search of care^, solicitude', remorse', and covftnion*.^' 

" To advise the ignorant\ relieve the needy^, eonrfbrt the afflicted', are 
duties that fkli in our way annoat every day of our lives." 

" Xhoac evil spirits, who. by long custom, have contracted in thp body 
habits of luef ana sensuality^ i mallm', and revenge^ ; an aversioa to every 
thing that iagood^. Just*, anid taiudable', are naturaUy reasoned and pr^>area 
for pain aiidmisery.** 

*' I am persuaded, that neither deafV, nor life* ; nor angels', nor princi- 
palities', nor powers* ; nor things present', nor thinp to oome* ; nor heigiit', 
nor depth* ; nor any other ereatve', shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God*." 

The reader who would wieh to see a minute and ingenious InvestigatiOB 
of the nature of these Infleetions, and the rules by which they are governed, 
may consult Walker's Elements of Elocution. 

SECTION VOL 
MmfUMT of rwUng Vtne, 

VhSSH eve are nadiQg verse, there Is a peculiar difficulty In making the 
pauses Justly* The difficultv arises from the melody of verse which dictates 
to tlie ear pauses or rests of its own : and to adjust and com{)ound these 
proper^ with the pauses of the aenae, so aa neither to hurt the ear, nor of- 
rend the understaiMlin|, is so very nice a noattnr, that it is no wonder we so 
seldom meet with good readers of poetry. There lare two kinds of pauses 
that belong to the melody of veiie : one lathe pause at the ^d of the line : 
fwktthe over, the eaaural pause in or near the middle of it. With regard 
to the pause at the end of the line, which marks that strain or verse to be 
fflnlsbed, rhyme renders this always sensible ; and hi some measure compete 
■ate ebaerve U in our proaundalion. In respect to blank verse, we ougin 
iSlao loraad it so as to .make every line sensible to the ear; for. what is the 
iiise of melody, or for what end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading 
^his linee, we auHxess his numl>ers, by omitting the final pause ; and degrade 
them, by our pronunciation, into mere prose 1 At the same time that we at- 
tend to this paiue, every appearance of sing-song and tone, must be eare- 
ftilly awarded against. The close of the line, where It makes no pause in the 
Rieaning, ought not to be marked by snch atone as is used in finishing a sen- 
tence ; but, without either fUl or elevation of the voice, it should be denoted 
only "by so slight a suspemdon of sound, as may distinguish the passage from 
mat line to another, without li^uring the meaning. 

The other kind of melodious pause, is that which fUIs somewhere about 
the middle of the verse, and divides it into two hemistichs ; a pause, not so 
jtreat aa that which belongs to the close of the line, but still sensible to an or- 
dinary ear. This, whichls called the ciesural pause, may f&U, In English 
liemic verse, after the 4tb, 5th. 6th, or 7th syllable in the line. Where the 
terse la so constirneted, that this coesural pause coincidea witlv the slightest 
pause or division in the senae,the line can be read eaaUy; aa in the two mat 
ems of Pope's Messiah: 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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•■TtmnbiorMyma^^l IwgiatlMMM, 

*• T» ho^Hf tlMnM'% tiibUmer ttraiMboloiii.*' 

B«t if U ilMHild kappea that worda which have m itriet and intlOMte a coa 
aejdoo, as not to bear «Ten a momentary separation, are divided fton one an* 
ther by this evsoral pause, we then feel a nort of struggle between the noM 
and tbeaound, which renders itdifllcoH to read such lines haimoaionsly. Tlw 
rule of proper pronunciation in such cases, is to regard only the pause wliieh 
the sense forms ; and to read the line accordingly. The neglect of the en«* 
ral pause may make tlie Ibie sound somewhat unbarmonloasly ; but tlw 
etfiset would be much worse, if the sense were sacrificed to the fooad. FW 
inqtance, in the following ttaes4if MUton : 

—^ ^* What in me is dark, 

** Illumine ; what is low, raise and support.** 

The seaae dearly dictates the pause after iIImmim. at the end of the 8C 
syllable, which, in reading, ought to be made accordingly ; though if the nw^ 
lody only were to be r^puded, UUmine should be connected with what fol- 
lows, and the pause not made till the fourth or sixth qrOable. Botaitfaalbl 
lowing line of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot : 

•« I sit, with sad civility I read.*' 

The earplainly points out the csBSural pause as fUHng aflmr «ed, the 4th qrl- 
labie. But It would be very bad reading to make any pause there, so as t« 
separate smi and eMUtg, The sense admits of no other pause than altit 
the second syllable «£t, which therefore mustbetheonly pause made in rentf* 
Ing this part o( the sentence. 

T'here is another mode of dividing some verses, by introducing what bm 
be called dend-ccsuras, which require very slight pauses; and whleh 
the reader should manago with judgment, or he win be apt lo fUl teto aa 
affected sinc-eong mode of pronouncing verses of this Und. The foOowing 
lines exempUiy the demi-cosura: 

"Warms' In the mm'', reAresheir In the breefe, 
<* €Howi' hi the stai^. and btoMomiTin the twee ; 
»Uves' throat^ all life''; extend*' through aU eztmrt, 
«* Spread*' mkUvided", operates' uwv«nt.'* 

Before the conclusion of this fotipduetlon, the Compiler takee the l lb e t^p 
to recommend to teachers, to exercise their pupils In discovering and explaia 
' ing the emphatic words, and the proper tones and j^ueMt of every po ttfoa 

eperftiamaanw 



_^ J them to read, previously to their being called out 10 the f 

These preparatory lessons, in which they should be rejpilarly examined, wW 
hnprove their judgment and taste : prevent the practice of reading withnal 
attention to the suliilect; and establish a habit of readily dlscoirirlng tka 
meaning, foree, and beaa^ of what tbqr peruse. 
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PART L 
PIECES IJ\r PROSE. 

CHAPTER I. 

SELFXT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 

SECTION L 

DILIGENCE , industry , and proper improvement of 
time ,/are material duties of the young' . 

The acquisition of knowledge , is one of the most honour- 
able occupations of youth . 

Whatever useful or engaging endowments we possess , 
•virtue is requisite , in order to their shinmg with jjroper 
lustre . 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished 
and flourishmg manhood . 

Sinceritjr and truth form the dasia of every virtue . 

Disappointments and distress , are often blewmga in dis* 
guise . 

Change and alteration , form the very ntence of the 
worid. 

IVue hap})iness is of a retired nature-; an enemy to 
pomp and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for hsippiness , it must be 
oar first study to rectify inward disorders . 

Whatever fiurifie$ , fortifies also the heart 

From our eagerness xograsfi , we strangle and destroy 
pleasure . 

A temperate spirit ,and moderate expectations , are ex- 
cellent safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and 
changing state . 

There is nothing , except simplidty of intention , and 
purity of principle , that can stand the test of near ap- 
proach and strict examination . 

NOTE. 
Tn the first chapter, the eooiiAIer has exhihiced ■e nt encee In a great wtaiittf 
of coiwtructk>D, atid ia «n the divenltr of puactaatloa. If weU piaotiMd 
npon. he preeuniea they will fully prepare the yottng nader for the vartoua 
paoee«.'infleedone. and iDoduIations of voice, which the tucceeding piecea 
require. The Author*! •• EmlMi Exercims,** tinder the head of Pdnctua- 
timu wUi aiford Uw leamer additional scope tat loMmvlng Mmself hi read- 
ing MiiteacM and paragraohs irarioosly coiMtructe& 
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The value or any possession , is to be chiefly estimated 9 
by the relief whicn it can bring us , in the time of our 
greatest need . 

No person who has once yielded up the government of 
his mmd , and given loose rein to his desires and passions , 
can tell how far they may carry him . 

Tranquillity of mind , 'is always most likely to be at- 
tained , when the business of the ttforld , is tempered with 
thoughtful and serious retreat . 

He who would act like a wise man , and build his house 
on the rock , and not chi the sand , should contemplate hu> 
man life , not only in the sunshine , but in the shade . 

Let usefuhiess and beneficence , not ostenta^on and 
vanity , direct the train of your pursuits . 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind , amidst all 
the shocks of the world , marks a great' and noble spirit . 

Patience , by preserving composure within , resists the 
impression which trouble makes from without . 

Compassionate affections , even when they draw teal's 
from our eyes for human misery , convey satisfaction to 
thelieait . 

They who have nothing to give , can often afford relief 
to others , by imparting what thGvfeel . 

Our ignorance of what is to come , and of what is really 
good or evil , should correct anxiety about worldly success'. 

The veil which covers from our sight the events of suc- 
ceeding years , is a veil woven by the hand of mercy . 

The ^e*/ preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity » 
consists in a well-ordered mind , a e;ood conscience , ana a 
cheerful submission to the will of Heaven . 
SECTION n. 

Th j: c//«/misfortunes that befall us in life , can be traced 
to some vices or follies which we have committed . 

Were we to survey the chambers of ackness and dis- 
tress , we should often find them peopled with the victims 
of intemperance and sensuality , and with the children oC 
vicious indolence and sloth . 

To be wise in our own eyes , to be wise in the opinion of 
the world , and to be wise m the sight of our Creator , art 
three things so very different , as rarely to coincide . 

Man , in his highest earthly glory , is but a reed floatij^ 
on the stream of time , and forced to follow every new ih- 
rection of the current-. 

The<^orrupted temper , and the guilty pasaons of the bad , 
frustrate the effectof every advantagewhichthetiwr/flf con- 
fertontheni. Digitized by Google 
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The external nusfbrtunes of life, disappointments, 
poverty , and sickness , are light in comparison of those m- 
wetrd aistt«sses of' mind , occasioned by folly , by passion , 
and by giult . 

No station is so high ,no power so great , no character so 
luibk mished , as to exempt men from the attacks of rash- 
ness , malice , or envy . 

Moral and religious instructixm , derives its efficacy , not 
so much from what men are taught to know , as from what 
they tire brought to feel . 

He whppretendsto gceaXsensibility towards nSen , and yet 
has no feefmg for the liigh objects (» religion , no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of tne universe , has 
reason to distrust the tmth and delicacy of his senabillty . 

Wh«m , upon rational and sober mquiry , we have estab- 
lished our princroles , let us not suffer tliem to be shaken by 
the ncqffk ot tiie Ficentious , or the cavils of the sceptical . 

When- we obser\'e any tendency to treat rWie7o» or mo- 
ra/* with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to oe a sure m- 
dicatiion of a perverted understanding , or a depraved heart . 

Every degree of guilt , incurred by yielding to temptation , 
tends to debase the mind' and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent /irwic^/e« of human nature . 

Luxury , pride , and vanity , have frequently as much m- 
Jluence in corrupting the sentiments of the great , as igno- 
rance , bigotry , and prejucUice , have in mifileading the opi- 
Qions of the multitude . 

Mixed as the present state ia, reason , and religion , pro- 
nounce that , generally , if not always , there is more hap- 
Slneas than. misery , more pleasure than pain , in the con- 
ition of man . 

Society , when foroied , requires distinctions of property , 
diversity of conditions , siibordinatiGn of ranks , and a mul- 
tiplicity oi occupations , in order to advance the general 
good . 

That the temper , the sentiments , the morality , and , in 

general , the whole conduct and chaiucter of men , are m- 
u«iced by the example and disposition of the pei'sons 
with whom they associate , is a reflection which has long 
since passed into a proverb , and been ranked among the 
staading maxims of human wisdom , in all ages of the world . 

SECTION III.- 

The desire of improvement , ^scovers a liberal mind'; 
it is connected with many ai:comt>lishments , and many 
virtues. ^ T 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind ; and 
leaves it open to every pleasing sensation . 

Moderate and simple pleasures , relish high with the 
temfierate : In the midst of his studied refinements , tbe 
voiufituary languishes . 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in <mr man- 
ners; and, by a constant train of humane attentioiUy 
studies to alleviate the burden of common misery . 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a good 
man , has , like every other virtue , its seat in the heart .• 
and , let me add , nothing , except what flows from the 
heart , can render even external manners truly plea«ng . 

Virtue , to become either vigorous or useful , must be 
habitually active : not breaking forth occasionally with ft 
transdent lustre , like the blaze m a comet ; but regular in 
its returns , like the light of day : not like the aromatic 
gale , which sometimes leasts the sense ; but like the ordi- 
nary breeze , which purifies the air ,andrenders it healthful • 

Thehappinessof every man , depends more upon the state 
of his oi&n mind , than upon any one external circumstance : 
nay , more than upon ail extemalthm^ put together . 

In no station , in no period , let us think ourselves secure 
from the dangers which spring from oar passions . Every 
age , and every station they beset ; from youth to gray 
hairs , and from the peasant to the prince . 

Riches and pleasures , are the chief temptations to cri- 
minal deeds . Yet those riches , when obtained , mayvery 
fiossibly overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries . Those 
pleasures may cut short our health and life . 

.H'*^ who is accustomed to turn aside from the world and 
commune with himself in retirement , will , sometimes at 
least , hear the truths which the multitude 60 notteU him • 
A more sound instructor will lift his voice , and awaken with- 
in the heart those latent suggestions , which the world had 
overpowered and suppressed . 

Amusement often .becomes the business , instead of the 
relaxation , of young persons : it is then highly pemidoas 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once , may 
breathe out his life in idle wishes , and regret , in the last 
hour , his useless mtentions and barren zeal . 

The spirit of true religion , breathes mildness and affabi- 
lity . It gives a native , unaffected ea8e*to the behaviour . It 
is social , Kind , and cheerful : far removed from that gloomy 
and illiberal superstition , which clouds the brow , sharpens 
the temper , deiects the spirit , and teaches men to fit them- 
selves for another world , by neglecting the concerns c£ this . 
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Reveal wmc of the secrets of thy friend . BefaithftU to 
hb interests . Forsake him not in dan^ . Abhor the 
thought of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice 

Man , always firoafieroue , would be giddy and insolent , 
ii/tmiy«(t^iW«/, would be sullen or despondent . Hopes 
and fears , joy and sorrow , are , therefore » so blended in 
his life , as both to give room for worldly pursuits , and to 
recall , from time to time , the admonitions of conscience . 

SECTION IV. 

Time once past » rierver returns : the moment which is 
/M/.islostybrnitfr. 

There is nothing on earth so HabU » as to assure us of un- 
^sturbed reel ; oibr so fiowerful , as to afford us constant 
protection . 

I'he house oifituting , too often becomes an avenue to 
the house of mourning . Short , to the UcenHow , is the in* 
terval between them . 

It is of great importance to us , to form a proper eetimate 
of human life ; without either loadine it with imaginary 
evils , or expecting from it greater aavantages thsm it is 
able to yield. 

Among all our corrupt pasaons , there is a strong and in- 
timate connexion . Wnen any one of them is adopted into 
our femily » it seldom quits until it has &thered upon us all 
its tmdred . 

Charity » like the sun , brig^htens every object on which it 
shines ; a <ren«orxb2tfdi^>osit]csi, casts every character into 
the darkest shade it will bear . 

Many men mistake the Icroe , for the practice of virtue ; 
and are not so mw^good men , 2a^<& friends of goodness . 

Genuine virtue ,has a lan^age that speaks to every heart 
throuehout the world » It is a language which is under- 
stood by all , In every renon , every climate , the homage 
paid to it , is the same . in no one sentiment , were ever 
mankind more generally agreed . 

The appearancesof our security , are frequently deceitful . 

When our sky seems most settled and serene »m some un- 
^ibserved quarter , gathers the little blade cloud , in which 
the tempest ferments » and prepares to discharge itself on 
4iurheaa. 

The man of true fortitude » may be compared to the castle 
built on a rock , which defies the attacks of the sunounding 
waters : the'man of a feeble and timaraus spirit , to a hut 
placed on the shore , which every wind shakes , and every 
wave overflows . p.^,^^, ,^ Google 
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Nothing is to inconsistent with self-possession , as violent 
ar^ger , It overpowers reason ; •coniounds our ideas ; dis-^ 
torts the i^earance , and, blackens the colour of every ob* 
ject . By the storms which it raises within , and by the 
mischiefs which it occasions without , it generally brings on 
the passionate andrevtaigeful man .greater misery than he 
can bring on the object of lus resentment*. 

The piJace oi virtue has , in all ages , been represented as 
placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which , la- 
bour is requisite , and difficulties are to be surmounted ; 
and whei*e a oonductor is needed , to direct our way , and 
to aid our steps . 

In judging of otthers , let us always think the beat , and 
employ tne spirit of chanty and candoui' . But in judging 
of ourselves , we ought to be exact and severe .' 

Let him , whadesnres to see otheTrshsippj , make haste to 
^ve wMe his g^t can be enjoyed ; and remember , that 
every moment of delay , takes away scanething from the 
value of his benefaction . And let him who proposes his own 
happiness , reflect , that while he formshis purpose , the day 
roUs on , and *' the night cometh^ wlien no man c^ woi^ /' 

To sensual persons , hardly any thing is what it appears 
to be : and what ilattcrs most , is always farther from reali ^ 
ty . There are voices which sing arcnnd them , but whose 
stTCuns allure to Tuin . There is a^anguet spread » where 
fioison is in every dish . There is a couch which invites 
them to repose V but to sluntber upon it , is death . 

If we wouAd judge Whether a man is really hafipy , it k 
.lot solely to his houses and lands ,to his eqwpage and his 
retinue, we are to look . Unless we could Bcefarther , and 
(Uscem what joy , or what bitterness , his heart feels , we 
tan pronounce Uttle concerning him . 

The book is well written ; and I have perused it with 
pleasure and profit. It shows ,^r8r, that true devotion is 
TatiDnai and weU foKided ; fw?rrt , that •it k of the highest 
importance to every other p'dvtoi religion and virtue'; and • 
Jastiu , thatJt is most conducive to our happiness . 

There is -certainly no greater felicity , thiBn to be able to 
look back on a life useimly and virtuously empl<^ed ; to 
Anaoeour own -progress in existence « by such tokens as ex*« 
cite neither shame nor sorrow. It ou^ht therefore to be 
fthe osare oftiioBe who wish to«pass their last, hours with 
comfort /to lay up saoh a treasure of pleamng ideas , as shall 
mppoattheexpenses of that time , whichistodependwJio//^ 
'4ipon fhe^und already acquired. 

. Digitized by VJOOQlC 
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SECTION V. 

What avails the show of external liberty , to one who 
has lost the government of hhnself ? 

He that cannot live well' to-<lay , (says Martial ,) will be 
less quaHfied to live well to-morrow . 

Can we esteem that man prosperous , who is raised to a 
situation which flatters his passions , but which corrupts 
his principles , disorders his temper , and finally oversets 
his virtue ? 

What misery docs the vkiom man secretly endure ?— 
Adversity ! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver , in 
comparison with those of guilt \ 

When we have no pleasure in poodnem , we may with 
certainty conclude the reason to oe , that our pleasure is 
all derived from an ofifionte quarter . 

How stran^ly are the opmions of men altered , by a 
change in theu* condxdon ! 

How many have had reason to be thankful » for being 
disappointed in desigils which they eamesUy pursued , but 
which, if successfully accomplished, they have after^ 
wards seen would have occasioned their ruin ! 

What are the actions which afford in the remembrance 
a rational satisfaction ? Are they the pursuits of sensual 
pleasure , the riots of jollity , or the-displays of show and 
vanity ? No : I appeal to your hearts , my friends , if what 
you recollect with most pleasure , are not the innocent , the 
virtuous , the honourable parts ot your past life . 

The present employment of time should frequently be an 
object of thobght . About what are we now busied ? What 
is the ultimate soope of our present pursuits and cares } 
Can we justify them to ourselves ? Are they tikdy to pro- 
duce any thin^ that will survive the moment , end bring 
fotth some fruit fbr futurity f 

Is it not strange , (says an ingenious writer ,) that some 
persons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable 
picture in the housev and yet , by their behaviour , force 
every &ce they see about tihem» to wear the g^oom of un- 
easiness and dncoDtent f 

If we are now in health, peace and safety ; without any 
particular or uncommon evils to afflict our condition ; what 
more can we reasonably look lor m this yam and uncertain 
worid ^ How little can the greatest prosperity add to such a 
iftate ? Will any future ntuadon ever make us hafipiy , if 
now , with so few causes of grief, we imi^ne ourselves 
W^rmef The evfl lies in t&e state of our mfntf , not in 
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our conditvm di fortune ; and by no alteration dl circum- 
stances is it likely to be remedied . 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures , and of vicious' 
companions , is allowed to amuse )[oun9 persons » ^ engross 
thdr time , and to stir up their passions ; the day of ruin ,— let 
them take heed , and beware ! the day of irrecoverable ruin 
begins to draw nigh . Fortune is squandered ; health is bro- 
ken ; friends are offended ', affronted , estmnged ; aged pa 
rents , perhaps , sent afflicted and mourning to the dust . 

On whom does time hang so heavily , a^ on the slothful 
and lazy ? To whom are thg hours so fingering } Who are 
so often devoured with spleen , and obliged to fly to every 
expedient , which can help them to ^t rid of themselves } 
Instead of producing tranquillity, mdolence produces a 
fretfiiil restlessness of mind ; gives rise to craving which 
are never satisfied ; nourishes a sickly , effeminate delicacy » 
which sours and corrupts every pleasure . 
SECTIONVI. 

Ws have seen the huabandman scattering his seed upon 
the ftirrowed gipund ! It springs up , is gathered into Ids 
bams , and crowns his labours with joy and plenty .«-> 
Thus the man who distributes Misfortune with eenerosity , 
and prudence , is amply repaid by the gratUuae of those 
whom he obliges, by the approbation of his own mind» 
and by the favour of Heaven . , 

Temfierance , by fortifying the mind and body , leads to 
hafifiinew : intemperance , by enervajting them » ends ge« 
nerally in misery . 

Title and ancestry , render a good man more Ului' 
triotiB ; but an ill one , more contem/itible . Fice is infei- 
mous , though in a firince / and virtue^ honourable , though 
in a fieasdnt , 

An elevated eenius , employed in little things , appears 
rto use the simue of Lon^us ) like the sun in his evening 
declination : he remits his splendour , but retains his mag« 
nitude ; and pleases more , though he dazzles Zn# . 

If envious people , were to ask themselves , whether 
they would exchange thdr entire intuations with the per- 
sons envied , (I mean their minds , passions , notions , ai 
well as their persons , fortunes , and ^gnities ,] — ^I pre- 
sume the self-love , common to human nature , would ge 
nerally make them prefer their own condition . 

We have obliged aome persons :-*very well J — what 
would we have more ? Is not the omsciousness of doing 
good , a sufficient reward ? . 

Do not huit yourselves or others , by the^upuit of pl^* 
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sure . Consult your whole nature . Consider yoursdves 
pot only as sensitive , but as rational beings ; not only as 
rational , but social ; not only as social , but immortal . 

Art thou /zoor .?--Show tJiyself active and industrious, 
peaceable and contented . Art thou vfealthy ?— Show thy- 
self beneficent and charitable , condescending and humane . 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life , though 
it promises no continuance of unctisturbed prosperity, 
Jwnich indeed it ^ere not salutary for man always to en- 
joy',) yet , if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belong 
to our state , it may justly be said to give *• rest to them who 
labour and are heavy laden .*' 

Wliat a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren , of brothers and sistere , of friends and relations , gjve 
to every surrounding object , and every returning day ! With 
what a lustre does it gild even the small habitation , where 
this placid intercourse dwells ! where such scenes of heart- 
felt satisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

How manf clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament , is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! What 
supply contrived for his wants ! What a variety of objects 
set before him , t6 gratify his senses , to employ his under- 
standing , to entertam his imagination , to bheer and gladden 
his heart ! ^ 

The hope of future happiness , is a perpetual source of 
consolation to good men . Under trouble , it soothes their 
minds ; amidst temptation , it supports their virtue , and', 
in their dying moments , enables them to say , "O death \ 
where is thy sting ? O grave'! where is thy victory ?** 
SECTION VII. 

Agesil AUS , king of Sparta , being asked ** What thin^ 
he thought most proper for boys to learn ," answered , 
* Those which they ought to^rcrt»ff when they come to be 
men .** A wiser tnan Agesuaus , has inculcated the same 
sentiment : ** Train up a child in the way he should go , and 
when he is old he will not depart from it /' 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that 
** time was his estate /* An estate indeed which will pro- 
duce nothing without cultivatioT v but which will always 
abundantly repay the labours of industry , and satisfy the 
most extensive desires , if no part of it be suffered to lie 
waste by negligence , to be oveiTun with noxious plants , or 
laid out for show rather than use . . » 

When Aristotle was asked , « What a man could gaifi by 
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UXSa^9Lfiil$ehood,'* he replied, ''Not to be credited when 
hemakstherru/A/' 

LfBstrange , in his Fables ,tdlsu8 that a number of frdic* 
■ome boys were one day watching frogs , at the nde d a 
pond ; and that , as any of them put their heads above the 
water , they pelted them down again with stones . One of 
the frags , i4>pealing to the humanity of the boys , made this 
striking observation ; <* Children » yon do notconuder , that 
though this may be sfiort to you , it is death to u« .'* 

Sully , the great statesman of France » always retained at 
his table , in nis most prosperous days , tne same frugality 
to which he liad been accustomed in early life . He was 
frequently reproached by the courtiers , for this simplicity ; 
)[>ut he used to reply to them . in the words of an ancient 
plulosqphor : ** If the guests are men of eeme » there is euf- 
Jkient tar them : if they are no/ • I can very well dispense 
with their company ." 

Socrates , though primarily atten^e to the culture of his 
mind , was not negljjsent of hn external appearance . His 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of oraer and decency , 
which governed all his actions ; and the care which he took 
of hift health » from his desire to preserve his mmd free and 
tranquil . 

Eminently pleasine and honourable , was the friendship 
between David and Jonathan . " I am distressed tor thee , 
my brother Jonathan /' said the pldntive and surviving 
David ; ** very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy lox*e foi 
me was wondertiil ; passing the love cH women .'* 

Sir Philip Sidney , at the battle near Zutphen , was wound- 
ed by A musket ball > which broke the bone of his thigh . 
He was carried about a mile and a half to the camp ; and 
beingfaint with the loss of blood , and probably parched with 
thirst through Uie heat of the weather , be cabled for drink . 
It was immediately brought to him : but , as he was putting 
the vessel to his mouth , a poor wounded soldier , who hap- 
pened at that instant to be carried by him » looked up to it 
with wishfol eyes . The gallant and generous Sidney , took 
the bottle from his mouth , and delivered it to the soldier , 
saying , *• Thy necessity is yet greater than mine ." 

Alexander the Great , demanded cH a phute » whom he 
h id taken , bv what ri^t he kifested the seas ? <* By the 
same rieht /' replied he , " that Alexander enslaves the 
vfcrld . But I am called ^robSer , because I have only one 
small vessel ; and he is styled a con«|2Mror , because he com- 
mands great fleets and armies ." We too often judge of men 
by the efUendour . and not by the merit of their action. 
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Antoninus Pius , the Roman Emperor , was an amiable and 
good man . When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
Kim with a passion for military glory , he used to answer ; 
** That he more desired the/^re^err^aft'ow oione subject , than 
the destruction of a thousand enemies" 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves miser- 
able , by aggravating to their own fancy , beyond bounds ,all 
the emis which they endure . They compare themselves 
with nonebnt those whom they imagine to oe more happy ; 
and complain ythat upon them alone has fallen the wnole 
load of human sorrows . Would they look with a more im- 
.pardal eye on the world , tliey would see themselves sur- 
rounded with sufferers ; and find that they are only drinking 
out of that mixed cup , which Providence has prepared for 
all 4 — ^**I-wiH restote thy daughter a^n to life , said an 
eastern sage to a prince who ^eved immoderately for the 
loss of a bSoved child , •* provided thou art able to engrave 
on her tomb the names of three persons who have never 
mourned .** The prince made inquiry after such persons ; 
but found the inquiry vain , and was silent . 

SECTION VIII. 

He that hath no rule over his ovm spirit , is like a city 
that is broken down , and without walls . 

A soft answer tumeth away wrath ; but grievous words 
stir up anger . 

Better is a dinner of herbs where lorve is , than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith . 

Pride eoeth before destruction ; and a haughty sfiirU be- 
fore a fall . 

Hear counsel , and receive mstniction , that thou mayest 
he truly ftfwi? . 

Faithful are the wounds of a/neprf ; but the kisses of an 
fn^my are deceitful . O^cnrebuke ,is better thansecret/ov^ . 

Seest thou a man ntme in his own conceit ? There is more 
hope of difool , than of him . 

He that is slow to anger , is better than the mighty ; and 
he that ruleth his spirit , than he that taketh a city . 

He that hath pity on the fioor , lendeth to the Lord ; thift 
'Hrhich he hath given , will he pay. him again . 

If thine enepiy be hungry , give him bread to eat ; and if 
^e be thirsty , give him loater to drink . 

He that planted the ear , shall he not hear ? He that 
fiormed the eye , shall he not see ? 

I have been young , and now I ami old ; yet have I never 
iccn the righteous forsaken , nor his seed begging bread 
c 2 
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It Ib belter to be a door-keetier in the houae of the Lard $ 
than to dwell in the tents d wickedness . 

I have seen the wicked in great power , and q[>readine 
himself like a green bay-tree . Yet he passed away : I 
sought him , but he csould not be found • 

Happy b the man that findeth wisdcmi . Length of days 
b in her right hand ; and in her left hand , riches and lic>- 
uour . Her waysare ways of pleasantness , and all her paths 
are peace . 

How good and how pleasant it b for brethren to dw^ 
together in unity I It is like precious ointment t Like the 
dew of Hermon , and the dew that descended ^paa the 
mountains of Zmir . 

The slugxard wiU not fUougk by reason of the cold ; he 
shall thcr^re. W in harvest » and have nothing . 

I went bjr the field of the slothful , and by the vinarasd of 
the man void of understanding : and , lo ! it was all grown 
over with thorns ; nettles had covered its face » and the stone 
wall was broken down . Then I saw , and considered iit 
well ; I looked upon it , and.received instructioii . 

Honourable age b not tliat which standeth in length of 
titne ; uor that which is measured by number of years ;— 
But wisdom is .die gray hair to man , and an uiispbtted life 
is old age . 

Solomon , my son , know thou the God of thy lathers , 
and serve him witii a perfect heart . and wkh a vrijling 
mind . If ihou seek him , he wfll be found of thee ; init a 
Xhou forsake him , he will cast thee off for ever . 
MICTION IX. 

That every day has itufiains and sorrows , b universal- 
ly e3q>enenced , and tdmost uirfversally confessed . But 
let us not attend only to mournful truths : if we Ibok ioi- 
partially about us , we sha^ fmcf , that every day has like- 
wise ks filettsufts^ and hi Joys . 

We should cherish sentiments of cAarfirytowaidiii//«en . 
The Author of all good » nourishes much pietv and virtue 
in hearts tiiat are unknown to us ; and benolas rq^entance 
ready touring 19 among many » whom nveooMer as re^ 
pro&Ues. 

No one ousiit to eonnder himself as ins^gnUlcatUitkik^ 
«ght of hb Creator • In our sevegal stations , we wre all 
sent forth to be labourers in the vineyard of oarheaveniy 
Father. JButfrviMa has hbwoik allotted , Ids talent com- 
mitted to him ; Dv the due inuDrovemcnt of which he may , 
in one way or otner » serve God » promote virtue, and be 
useful indievvrid 



Th»kv^ of firfike (hGuld be pref)^«4 w^er pfoptr 
aubordinaUon to th^ firindfile of duty . la itself » k is>««se- 
fol motive to actiop ; but when dllowed to exiiend its iofttt- 
^nce tqo far , it cornipt« the whole ch^Tttcter » aiid produce* 
piUt f 4i8$race , pai4 misery . To be eotivdy 4e9tUutc of it » 
isaifef^rr, T<i^htgo^vernedhy}X/}»4etimvUv . Thepro^ 
P^ 9<Sustqiept of the seyero) prinib^les of actKHi in hua»aa 
nature , is ^, matter that deserves wr highetxt jwtteiition . 
For when a^v one of them ))«coivies dth^ /90 Vf^ or too 
ttronjg ; tt endangers both our virtue nod our hapj^ioess . 
• The de^res and pas^kvia flf a vkkiu man , having once 
<>btained an untimlted sway » tnMnQi|e him under theirfect . 
They make hin> £Bel that he is iniCMect to various , contva- 
dictmy , and imj^erioi^ oias^ni > wno oft«n puU him differ- 
ent ways^ His soul is rendeised t^ vpceptacle of maiiy 
fepugnant and jarring dispo«tioiii » tnd resembles some 
barburoiis coMntfy » r>ant^ed Wt i«tp4iflbnent principal- 
ties , which are qoqtinuoUy. wo^^ ifmr on oiie another . 

Diseases tjipyeit^ , dis^ppintVk^Bt > md ^ame ,are far 
from bdng , in in¥^py inst^ce • Uie unayiudable doom of 
man . They are much ipiorf frequently the ofisprin^ of his 
own mi^^ed choise . IntempeimoGe engenders djseawe , 
sloth produces poverty , pride creates WH|>pQintm«nts, 
and dishonesty exp^xses to shame • The ungpvenied pas- 
sions of men > betray them into athtuswad foQies ; their fol- 
lies mto crimes ; a^d their crimes into ml^rtunes , 

When we reflect ^^he i^sany cUstresses which abound in 
human life ,onrthe soin^propqrtaoi^itf happiness which any 
man is Aerr allowed totipijoy $ on the small difference wliJcn 
4if A\\&pfktydi/qrPuf^9im«^mii»i^ 
k is surprising that ^byvboi^d ever ln^v^heen ai»^eva)ent 
passion jaqaoiig men , .m|<% mftrtiJififii, ]$, si^ai|ldha>Yepreyai|-» 
ed ^mo^ CHfi^tifin»\ li\/liere «ip much is #uj9r<;»«d in com- 
fnon.UttleixMHnislejft&renvy. ThenclsjBiovieojDGamifap 
pity iMi4«rtppst^y,fui4 aiimc)inat»€p to OMiif each o^er. 

At ouTftrsit 8e(tt?i^owt kilife , when yetM n ttc q ual nt ed with 
the worid and its snares , when every pleasure eiM^im^tf 
with its «Biile»nHd ^very object shiiies w^ tiie gkesot 
novelty ^ kt us beware of thrfedudiig is|^[>eBrwces vhi^ 
surround us s #Ad i^bc^U»g| whi|t ofhent uiyt sufihred fippm 
the power of h«»ds(roncde8UQe« If we^Qovanypitssisii* 
even though it he esteemed iip«Mtc«7i^ ^^ acquire an ahuolute 
ascendant, our inwardpca/ce will hpimpaiifed. Sutifaay* 
nrhiehhiis the t^nlt of jrififr , tak^ esriy possession of oiir 
mind, we may date , from that mmi^ » tbe nvlo of mur 
tranqiMPity. 
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Every maii has some darling passion , which generally 
affords the first introduction to vice \ The irregmar grati- 
fications , into which it occasionally seduces him > appear 
under the form of -venial weaknesses , and are indulged , 
in the beginning , with scrupulousness and reserve . But » 
by longer practice , these restraints weaken , and the power 
ot habit grows . One vice brings in another to its aid . By 
a sort of natural affinity , they connect and entwine them- 
selves together , till their roots come to be spread wide and 
deep Over all the soul . 

■ SECTION X. 

Whence arises the mmry of this present world ? It is 
not owing to our cloudy atmosphere , our changinc" seasons » 
and inclement skies . It i? not owing to the aebuity of our 
bodies i nor to the unequal distribution "of the goods of fop- 
tune . Amidst all disadvantages of thw kind , a pure , « 
st^fast , and enlightened mind , possessed of strong virtue » 
could enjoy itself m peaice , and smile at the impotent as- 
saults ot fortune aha the elements. It is within ourMr/i^et 
that misery has fixed its seat . Our disordered hearts » our 
guilty passions , our violent prejudices , and misplaced de- 
sires , are the instruments of the trouble which we endure . 
These sharpen the darts which advermty would otherwise 
point in' vain against us . 

While the vam and the licentious ,*are revelling in the 
midst of extravi^nce and riot , how little do they think of 
those scenes of sore distress , which are passing at that mo- 
ment throughout the world ; multitudes struggling for a 
poor subsistence , to support the wife and childi^n whom 
they love , and who look up to them , widi eager eyes , fop 
that bread which they can hardly procure ; multitudes 
groaning under sickness in desols^ cottages , untended and 
unmoumed ; many , apparently in a better situation of life : 
pining away in secret with concealed griefe ; families weep- 
mg over the beloYedJriends whom they have lost , or in at 
the bitterness of anguish , bidding those who are just ex 
piring the last adieu . 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is evil . 
Familiarize not yourselves with it , in the slightest in9tance8 , 
without fectr , Listen with reverence to every reprehen- 
non of conscience , and preserve the most quick and ac- 
curate sei;ksibilitj to right and wrong . If ever your mor?] 
impression^ begin to decay , and your natural abhorrence of 
guilt to lessen , you have ground to dread that the ruin of 
virtue is &st approaching . 

By disappointments and trials the violence of our pas- 
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9ion8 is tamed , and our niind9 are formed to sobriety laid 
reflection . In the varieties of life , pocaaoned by tlie vios- 
situdes of woridly fortune , we are inured to habits botll of 
the active and tfie suffering virtues . How much soever 
we complain of thez^amryofthe worid »fsicts plainly shciv/ , 
-that if its vanity were lesa , it could not answer the purpose 
of salutary discipline . Unsatisfactory as it is > itspleasiifes 
are Ml too apt to Gon*upt our hearts . How mtal then 
must the consequences have been , had.it yielded us mere 
compute enjoytnent^ If, with all its troubles, wenre h\ 
danger of being too much attached to it , how entirely woulil 
it have seduced our aflft'Ctions , if no troubles had beeii 
mingled with its pleasures } 

In seasons of distress or difficulty , to abandon ouFselv<s 
to dejection , carries no mark of a great or a worthy min4 • 
Instead of sinkhi^ under trouble , and declaring ** that Ui?« 
soul is weary of life /' it becomes a wise and a ^ood man , 
in the evil day , with firmness , to maintain his post ; to 
bear up against the stonn ; to have recourse to those nd^ 
vanta^ which » |n the worst of times , arc olnjoayaltH to 
integinty and virtue ; and never to give up the hope ihat 
Setter dsiy% may yet arise . 

How many yoiing persons have , at first , set out in th« 
world with excellent di^osittons of heart ; generous , ch;wi- 
table , and humane '$ kind to their friends, and amiabl* 
among all with whom they had intercourse ! And yet ,hbw 
often nave we seen all those fair appearances , unhappily 
blasted in the progress of life , merely through the influeiitce 
of loose and corrupting ^fflr»z/»r* : and those very perso bs , 
who promised once to be blessings to the world , suiik dovni , 
in the end , to be the burden and nuisance of society . 

The most common propensity of mankind , is , to stbre 
futurity with whatever is agreeable to them ; C8peciaU)*^;j| 
those periods of life , when imagination is lively , and ho[)e 
is ardent . Looking forward to the year now beginning ^ , 
they are ready to promise themselves much , from tine 
foundations of prosperity which thev have laid ; from tl^e 
friendehifie aiKl connexwne which tney have secured ;a!ld 
mm the plans of conduct which they nave formed . Ala I ! 
how deceitful do idl these dreams of happiness oftenprovit i 
Wh^e many are sayingki secret to their beaits , *< To-mo Jir* 
row shall be as this day , and more abundantly ," we atie 
obliged i in return to say to tliem ; ** Boast not yourselves ot 
tQ-morrom ; for vou know not what a day may bring forth i*^ 
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CHAPTER IL 

I/ARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

JVb rank or poaaeasiona can make the guilty mind hafifiy, 

1. DiONTSius , the tyrant of Sidly , was &r from being 
happy , Aoajgh he possessed great riches , and aU the 
pleasures which wealth and power' could procure . Da- 
moides , one of his flatterers, deceived by those spedous 
appearances of happiness ,took oceanon to compliment him 
on the extent of his power , his treaaores , and royal mag^ 
nificence : and declared that no monarch had ever been 
greater or happier than Dionysius . / 

2. ** Hast thou a mind , Damocles /* says the king » <* tu 
taste this happiness ; and to know , by experience ^ what 
the enjoyments are , of which thou hast so high an idea ?** 
Damocles , with ioy , accepted the ofier . The king order- 
ed Uiat a royal banquet should be prepared , and a gilded 
sofa , covered with nch embroidery , placed for his favour- 
ite : Side-boards , loaded with gold and silver plate of 
immanse value , were arranged in the apartment . 

3. Pages of extraordinary beauty , were ordered to attend 
his table , and to obey his commands with the utmost readi- 
ness , and the most profound submission . Fragrant oint- 
ments , chaplets of flowers , and rich perfumes , were added 
to the entertainment . The table was loaded with the most 
exouisite delicacies of every kind . Damocles , intoxicated 
witn pleasure , fancied himself amon|;st superior beinfi;s . 

4. But in the midst of all this happmess , as he lay indul- 
ging himself in state , he sees let aown from the ceiling , 
exactly over his head , a glittering sword , hung by a sin^c 
hair . The ught of impendim' destruction , put a speedy 
end to his joy and revelling . The pomp of his attencumce , 
the glitter of the carved plate , a^ tne ddicacy of the 
viandsr, cease to afford him any Pleasure . 

5. He dreads to stretch forth mshand to the table . He 
throws oiF the garland of roses . He hastens to remove from 
his dangerous situation , and earnestly entreats the king to 
restore nim to his former humble condition » having no de- 
sire to enjoy an^ loneer a happiness so terrible . 

6. By this device , Dionysius intimated to Damocles , how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in 
possession of all the honours and enj<qrment8 which royalty 
could bestow . ^ Cic£ro 
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SECTION n. 
Change of %,xtemal eondiHon i» often advene to virtue* 

1. Ik the days of Joram^ king of Israel , flourished the 
prophet Elisha . His character was so eminent , and his 
nme so widely spread , that Benhadad , the king; of Syria , 
though an idolater , sent to consult him , concemmg the is- 
sue at a dwtemfier which threatened his life . The messen- 
ger employed on this occasion , was H^ael , who appears 
to havje been one of the princes » or chief men of the Syrian 
court. 

2. Charged with rich gifts from the kinjg , he presents 
himself before the prophet , and accosts him in terms of 
tiie highest respect . During the conference which they 
held together, Elisha fixed his eyes steadfastly on the 
countenance of Hazael , and discerning / by a prophetic 
^irit , his future tyranny and cruelty ,1ie could not contain 
hmiself from burstm^ into a flood of tears . 

3. When Hazael » m surprise , inouired into the cause of 
this sudden emotion , the prophet pudnly informed him of 
the crimes and barbarities which he foresaw that he would 
afterwards commit . The soul of Hazael abhorred , at this 
time , the thoughts Xd cruelty . Uncorrupted , as yet , by 
ambition or gr^itness , his inmgnation rose at being thought 
cafiable of the savage actions which the prophet had men- 
ticmed ; and , with much warmth , be replies . '^ But vhat ! 
is thy servant a dog , that he should do this great; thing f '' 

4. Elisha makes no return , but to point out a remarkable 
change , which was to take place in his condition ; ? The 
Lord hath shown me , that tnou shalt be king over Sjrria ." 
In course of time ,all that had been predicted ,came to pass . 
Hazael ascended the throne , and ambition took possession 
of his heart . " He smote the children of Israel m all their 
coasts . He oppressed them during all the days of king 
Jehoahaz : ana , from what is lelt on record of his actions » 
he plainly app^u*s to have proved , what the prophet fcqre- 
saw him to be , a man of violence , crudty , and blood . 

5. In this passage of history , an object is presented , which 
deserves our serous attention . We behold a man ^ho , in 
one state of life , could not look upon certain crimes without 
surprise and horror ; who knew so little of himself , as to 
believe it impossible for him ever to be concerned in com- 
mitting them ; that same man , by a change of condition » 
and an unguarded state of mind , transformed in all his sen- 
^^t»; and as he rosein£ireatnes6,ri8iDg> also in guilt, 
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till atj last he completed that whole character of iniquity , 
whiclji he once detested • Blair. 

SECTION m. 
> Hatnanf or^themUeryoffiride, 

1. Ahasuerus , who is supposed to betheprince known 
atnoiig the Greek liistorians by the name oT Artaxerxes , 
had advanced to the chief dignity mhb kingdom » Hainan , 
an Aimalekite , who Inherited all the andent enmity of his 
race , to the Jewish- liaUoti , He appears , from what is 
recotded of him , to have been a very wicked minister . 
Raised to greatness without inerit , he employed hii power 
ibtely for tlie gratification of \k\&pauions . 

2. As the honours which he possessed were neact to royal , 
his pride was every day fed with thi^t servile homaee , wnich 
is pc*culiarto Asiatic courts ; andsdl the servants oftheking^ * 
proiitrated themselvei* before hun . In the midst of this 
gem:ral adulation , one pei*8on only stocked not to Haman . 

3i This was Mordecai the Jew ; who ^knowing this Ama- 
kjkite to be an enemy to the people of God, and, with 
virtuous indignation , despising that insolence drproa>erity 
with which he sai^ him mted up , ** bowed not , nor did him 
reverence .'^ On this appearance of disrespect from Mor* 
^lecsd , Haman **was full of wrath j but he thought 9com to 
lay hands on Moiidecai idone .** Perwwd revenge , was 
not siiflicient to satisfy him . 

4 So violent and black w^i^ his passions , that he resolved 
to exterminate the wh6le nq.tion to which Mordecai be- 
longed . Abusing , for his cruel purpose , the favour of his 
crudulous sovereign , he oblatned a decree to be sent forth » 
that , against a certain d^y » all the lews throughout tiiQ 
Persian dominions , shouM be put to the sword . 

5. Meanwhile , conlidei^ ot success , and blind to ap- 
proaching ruin , he con^ued exulting in his proroerity « 
Invited by Ahasuerusto a royal banquet , wmch£sther 
the queen had prepared > " he went forth that <lay joy£al , 
and witli a gladheart ." But behold how sUght ani^cid^ » 
was sufRpient to poison his jov! As he went forth , he saw 
Mordecai in the king's gate ; and observed , that he 9tUl 
refosed to do him homage . <<He stood not up , nor was 
moved for hiiii ;*' although he well knew the f(«in]4able 
diesigns , which Haman was preparing to execute . 

6. One private man , who despised his greatness , and dift« 
dained siibmisskm , while a whole kin^om tremUed before 
hun ; one spirit , which the utmost stretch of his power 
could neither stiHue nor hnunble » blasted hisi tttimphs . 
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His whole aoul was shaken with a storm of pas^n . 
Wrath , pride , and desire of revenge , rose into fury . 
With diracolty he restrained himsdf in public ; but as 
soon as he came to his own house , he was forced to disclose 
the agony of his mind . 

7. He leathered together his friends and family , with 
Zeresh his wife . « He told them of the riory of his riches , 
and the multitude of lus children , and of all the things 
wherein the king had promoted him ; and how he had ad- 
vanced him above the princes and servants of the Idng . 
He said , moreover , Yea , Esther the queen , suffered no 
man to come in with the king , to Uie banquet that she had 
prepared-, but myself ; and to-morrow also am I invited to 
her with the king ." After all this preamble , what is the 
conclusion ? " Yet all this availeth me nothing , so long as I 
see Mordecai the Jew , sitting at the Idng's gate ." 

8. The seouel of Haman's history » I snafl not now pur- 
sue . It mig[nt afibrd matter for much instruction , oy the 
conspicuous justice of God in his fall and i>umshment . But 
contemplating only the angular situation, in which the ex- 
pressicHis just quoted present him , and the violent agitaticp 
of his mind which they display , the following reflections 
naturally arise : How miserable is vice , when one guilty 
passion creates so much torment ! how unavailing is pros- 
perity , when , in tlie height of it , a single disappomtment , 
can destroy the relish of all its pleasures ! how weak is 
human nature , which , in the absence of real » is thus prone 
to form to itself imaginary woes ! Blaib. 

SECTION IV. 
Lady Jane Gray, 

1. This excellent persona^^ , was descended from the 
royal line of England oy both tier parents . She was care- 
fully educated m the principles of the reformation ; and 
her wisdom and virtue , rendered her a shining example 
to her sex . But it was her lot to continue only a short 
period on this stage of being ; f or , in early life , she fell a 
sacrifice to the wild ambition of the duke of Northumber- 
land , who promoted a marriage between her and his son , 
lord Guilford Dudley ; and raised her to the throne of Eng- 
land , in opposition to the rights of Marv and Elizabeth . 

2. At tfiie time of their marria&;e , sne was only about 
eighteen years of i^ ; and her ntisband was also very 
young : a season of life very unequal to oppose the inte- 
rested views of artful and aspiriiu; men , who , instead fi 
exposing them to danger , should have been tlie protcctoit 
d then- ttnocence and youth . r^^^c^u 
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3. This extraordinary young person , besides the solid 
endowments of piety and. virtue , possessed the most en- 
{;aging dispoation , the most accomplished parts ; and be- 
mg of an equal age with king Edwam VI . she had received 
all her education with him , and seemed even to passess a 
greater fecility in acquiring every part of manly and classi- 
cal literature . 

4. She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and 
Gi*eek languages , as well as qf several modem tongues ; 
had passed most of her tiMfcin an education to leaniing ; 
and expressed a grea^ fnanTerence for other occupations 
and amusements usud with her sex and station . 

5. Roger Ascham , tutor to the lady Elizabeth , having 
at one time paid her a visit , found her employed in reading 
Plato , while the rest of the &mily were engaged in a party 
of hunting in the park ; and upon his admiiing the smgu- 
larity of her choice , she told him, that she "received more 
pleasure from that author , thai) others could reap fi*om all 
their sport and gaiety ." 

6. Her heart , replete with this love of literature and 
serious studies , and with tenderness towards her husband , 
who was deserving of her affection , had never opened itself 
to the flattering allurements of ambition ; and the informa- 
tion of her advancement to the throne , was by no means 
ameable to her . *She even refused to accept the crown ; 
pleaded the preferable right of the two princesses ; ex- 
pressed her dread of the consequences attending an enter- 
prise so dangerous , not to say so criminal ; and desh*ed to 
remain in that private station in which she was bom . 

7. Overcome at last with the entreaties , rather than rea* 
sons , of her father and fathei'-in-law , and , above all , of 
her husband , she submitted to their will and was prevail- 
ed on to relinquish her own judgment . But her elevation 
was of very snort continuance ', The nation declared for 
queen Maiy ; and the lady Jane , after wearing the vain 
pageantry of a cix)wn during ten days , returned to a private 
life , with much more satisraction , than she &lt when roy*» 
alty was tendered to her . 

8. Queen Mary , who appears to have been incapable dk 
generosity or clemency > determined to remove every per- 
son , from whom the least danger could be apprehended . 
Warning was , therefore , given to lady Jane to prepare for 
death ; a doom which she had expected , and which the in- 
jKfcence of her life , as well as the misfortunes to whiph %^ 
had been cxp(^ed , rendered no unwelcome news to her # 
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9. The (j!ieen*8 bigoted zeal ,MndercoloMr of tender mercy 
to thc[ pr-s<)ner*s soul , hidnced her to send priests , who 
molested her with perpetual disputation ; and even a re- 
prieve of three days was granted ber , in hopes that she 
would be peisuaded , during that time , to pay , bv a timelv 
conversion to prpery , some regard to her eternal welfare'. 

10. X^ady Jane had pi'esence of mind , in those melancholy 
clrcumstiiiices , not only to defend her reli^on by solid ar-, 
giuTicnts, but also to write a letter to her sister, in the 
C>rcek language , in which , besides sending her a copy ol 
the Scriptuies m that tongue , she exhorted n^rto maintain * 
in every fortune , a like steady perseverance . 

11. On the day of her execution , her husband , lord Guil- 
ford , desired permission to see her ; but she refiised her 
consent , and sent him word , that the tenderness of their 
parting , would overcome the fortitude of both ; and would 
too much unbend their minds from that constancy « which 
their approaching end required of them . Their separation * 
she said , would be only for a moment , and they would sooii 
rejoin each other in a scene , where their affections would 
be forever united ; and where death , disappointment , and 
misfortune , could no longer have access to them , or disturb 
their eternal felicity . 

12. It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and 
lord Guilf()«l together on the same scsfffold, at TcwerhiU ; 
bi\t the council , dreading the compassion of the people for 
their youth , beauty , ninocence , and noble biilh, changed 
thcii* ordci's , and giive directions that she should be behead- 
ed within the verge of the Tower . 

13. She saw her husband led to execution*; and, having 

fiven him from the window some token of her remem- 
runce, she waited with ti-anquillity till her own appointed 
hour should bring her to a like fate . She even saw his 
headless body carried back in a cart ; and found herself 
more confirmed by the reports which she hcaixl of the con- 
stancy of his end , than shaken by so tender' and melancholy 
a spectacle . 

14. Sir John Gage , constable of the Tower , when he led 
her to execution , desired her to bestow on him some small 
present , which he might keep as a peipetual memorial of 
ner . She gave him her table-book , in which she had just 
written three sentences ,on seeing her husband's dead body ; 
one in Greek , another in Latin , a third in English . 

15. The purport of them was , "that human justice was 
against his oody , but the Divine Mercy would be favourable 
to his ioul ; and that if her feiilt deserved punishipmt » ber 
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youth , at leoit ,and her impirudence , were worthy of excuse ^ 
and that God and posterity, she trusted, would show he«* 
favour ." On the sca^old , she made a speech to the by^stana- 
ers , in which the mildness of her disposition , led her to take 
the bkudfie entirely on herself, without uttering one com- 
plaint against the severity with which she had been treated . 

16. She said , that her offence was, not that she had laid 
her hand upon the crown , but that she had not rejected it 
with sufficient constancy ; that she had less erred through 
ambition , than through reverence to her parents , whom she 
had been taught to respect and obey : mat she willingly re- 
ceived death, as the only satisfaction which she could now 
make to the injured state ; and though her infringement of 
the laws had been constrained, she would show, by her 
voluntary submisdon to their sentence, that she was de- 
sirous to atone for that disobe^ence , into which too much 
filial piety had betrayed her : that she had justly deserved 
this punishment , for beine made the instrument , though the 
unxAltinff instrument , of the ambition of others : and that 
the story of her life , she hoped , might at least be useful , by 
proving that innocence excuses not great misdeeds , if they 
tend any way to the destruction of the commonweaJth . 

17. After uttering these words, she caused herself to be 
Probed by her women, and wiUi a steady, serene coun^ 
tenance , swmitted herself to the executionex' . Hume. 

SECTION V. 

Ortogruli or^the vanity of rkhf, 
1. As Ortognil of Basra, was one day wandering along 
the streets of Bagdat , musuig on the varieties of merchan- 
dise which the B/iops opened to his view ; andobserving the 
different occupations which busied the multitude on every 
side, he was awakened from the tranquillity of meditation 
by a crowd that obstructed his passage . He raised his eyes , 
and saw the chief vizier, who, having returned from the 
divan . was entering his palace . 

% Ortogrul mingled with the attendants ; and being sup- 
posed to nave some petition for the vizier, was permitted 
to enter . He surveyed the spaciousness of the apartments , 
admired the walls hung with golden tai)estry , and the floors 
covered with silken carpets^ and despised the ample neat- 
ness of his own little habitation . 

3. ** Surely*," said he to himself , « this palace is the scat of 
happiness; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and dis- 
content and sorrow , can have no admisaon . Whatever na- 
ture has provided for the delight of sense , ishere spread forth 
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to be enjoyed . What can mortals hope or ima«ne , which 
the master of thi& palace , has not obtamecl ? The dishes of 
luxury , cover his table ! the voice of harmony , lulls him in 
lus bowers ; he breathes the fragi'ance of the groves of Java , 
and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of the Ganges . 

4. He speaks , and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes , and 
his wish IS gratified ; all , whom he sees , obey him , and all , 
whom he hears, flatter him . How different, O Ortognil , 
is thy condition , who art doomed to the perpetual torments 
of unsatisfied desire ; and who hast no amusement in tliy 
power, that can withhold thee from thy own reflections ' 

5. They tell thee that thou art vn»e ; but what does vna- 
dom avail with fioverty S? None will flatter the /roor ; and 
the wise have very litUe power of flatteiing themselves . 
That man is surely the most wretched of the sons of wretch- 
edness , who lives with his own faults and follies always be- 
fore liim ; and who has none to reconcile him to himself by 
praise and veneration . I have long sought content , and have 
not found it ; I will from this moment endeavour to be rich /* 

6. Full of his new resolution ylie shut himself in his cham- 
ber for six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich . 
He sometimes purposed to offer himself a(s a counsellor to 
one of the kings in India ; and at others resolved to dig for 
diamonds in the mines of Golcooda . 

7. One day , after some hours passed in violent fluctua- 
tion of opinion, sleep insensibly seized him in his chair. 
He dreamed that he was ranging a desert country , in search 
of some one that might teachYam to ^w rich ; and, as he 
stood on the top of a hill, shaded with cypress, in doubt 
whither to direct his steps, his father appeared on a sud- 
den standing before him . ^ Ortoerul ," said the old man , 
^I know thy perplexity^ ;listen to tny father ; turn thine eye 
on the opposite mountain ." 

8. Ortogrul looked , and saw a torrent tumbling down the 
rocks , roaring with the ncnse of thunder, and scattering its 
foam on this impending wbods . •* Now ," swd his father, 
"behold the valley that lies between the hills ." OrtogrOl 
looked , and espied a little well , out of which issued a small 
rivulet. **Tell me, now,** said his fother, "dost thou 
wish for sudden affluence, that may pour upon thee IHce 
the mountain torrent^ or for a slow and gradual increase, 
resembling the rill ghding from the well r ' 

9. *Lct me be quickly rich ," said Ortogrul ;« let the 
golden stream be quick and violent .*' "Look round thee ," 
said his father , « once aeam .'* Ortogrul looked , and per- 
ceived the channel of t£c torrent dry and dusty j but fol- 
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lowing the rivulet fi*om the well, he traced it to a wide 
lake, which the supply, slow and constant, kept always 
full . He awoke, and determmed to grow rich by nlent 
profit, and persevering industry . 

10. Having sold hiapatrimony , he eneaged in merchan- 
dise ; and in twenty ^ears, purchased &nds, on which he 
raisol a house , equal ui sumptuousness to that of the vizier ; 
to this man^on he invited all the ministers of pleasure , ex- 
pecting to enioy aU the felicity which he had imagined ncA«j» 
able to affora . Leisure soon made him weary of himself, 
and he longed to be persuaded that he was great and hap- 
py . He was courteous and liberal : he eave all that ^h 
preached him , hopes of fihamng Mm , ana all who ^KMild 
please him , hopes of being rvftuniflf^ . EVery art of praise, 
was tried, and every source of adulatory fiction, was ex- 
hausted . 

11. Orto^l heard his flatterers withoutdelu;ht , because 
he £pund himself unable to believe them . His own heait 
told him its frailties; his own understanding, reproached 
him with his faults . « How loi«,** said he, with a deep 
sigh , •• have I been labouring in vam toamass wealth , which 
at last is useless ! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich , who 
is already too wise to be flattered ." Dr. Johnson. 

SECTION VI. 
The mt of Science, 
1% In that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, 
the various fruits which cover the ground , the discoloured 
foliage of the trees, and all the sweet , but £»ding graces of 
in^iring autumn, open the mind to beaevdenoe, and dis- 
pose it lor contemplation, I wa» wandering in a. beautiful 
and, romantic country , till curio^ty began to give way to 
weariness ; and I sat down (xi the fmgment of a rock over* 
grown with moss ; where the rustling of tiie falling leaves , 
the dashing of waters, and the hiun of the distant city, 
soothed my mind into a most perfect tranquillity ; and slero 
insensibly stole upon me> aal was induigmg the agreeable 
reveries , which the objectsaround me naturally inroired . 
^ 2. I immediately found myself in avast extended phutt, . 
m the middle of which ardK a mountidn , higher tiian i had 
before any conception of . It was covered with a multitude 
of people, chiefly youth, many of whom pressed forward 
with the liv^estexpresrion of andourin their countenance, 
thoueh the wav was , in many places , steep and difficult . 

3» 1 observed, that those, who had just begun to climb the 
hill«tfaaiightthemielve8notfarfrQfBthetop; butaathiy 
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proceeded^ new hills were continually rising to their view ; 
and the summit of the highest they could before discern , 
seemed but the foot of another, till the mountain at length 
appeared to lose itself in the clouds . 

4. As I was gazing on these things with astonishment, a 
friendly instructer suddenly appeared : *• The mountain be- 
fore thee ,'* said he , "is tne nill of Science,. On the top , 
is the temple of Truth, whose head is above the clouds, 
and a veil of pure light covei's hf*r face . Observe the pro- 
gress of her votaries j be wlent and attentive ." 

5. After I had noticed a variety of objects , I turned my 
eye toward the multitudes who were climbing th6 steep as- 
cent t. and obser\'ed amongst them a youth ofa lively look , 
a piercing eye, and sometliin^ fiery and irregular in all his . 
motions . Hts name was Gemus . He darted like an eagle | 
up the mountain, and left his companions gazing after him ^ 
with envy and aidmiration ; but his progress was unequal , 
and interrupted by a thousand capnces . 

6. When rleasure warbled in tne valley, he mingled in 
her train . When Pride beckoned towards the precipice , 
he ventured to the tottering edge . He delighted m devious 
and untried paths, and made so many excursions from the 
road , that his feebler companions often outstripped him . I 
observed that the Miisea beheld him with partiality ; but 
Truth dften frowned , and turned aside her face . 

7. While Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccentric 
flights , i saw a person of very diifTerent appearance , named 
Application . He crept along with a slow and unremitting 
pace , his eyes fixed on the top of the mountain , patiently 
removing evdiy stone that obstructed his way , tifl he saw 
most of those below him , who had at first derided his slow 
KoA toilsome progress . 

A Indeed, there were few who ascended the hill with 
equal and uninterrupted steadiness; fin*, besides the diffi- 
culties of the way , they were continually solicited to turn 
a^ide, by a numerous crowd of Appetites, Passions, and 
Pleasures, whose importunity, when once complied with» 
they became less ana less ame to reust : and though they 
often returned to the path , the asperities of the road were 
more severely felt ; the hill appeared more steep and nig- 
gled; the fruits, wmch where wholesome and refreshing* 
seemed harsh and ill tasted; their aght grew dim; and 
their feet tript at every Uttle obstruction -. 

d. I saw, with some surprise , that the Muses , whose bu- 
siness was to cheer and encour^ those who were toiling 
up the ascent, would often aiig in the bowers ot Pleasure » 
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and accompany those who were enticed away at the call of 
the Passions. They accompanied them, however, but a 
little way ; and always forsooKthem when they lost sight of 
the hill . The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the 
unhappy captives ; and led them awa}r , without resistance, 
to the cells of Ignorance, or the mansions of Misery . 

10. Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were endea- 
vouring to draw away the votaries of Truth fi'om the path 
of Science , there was one , so little formidable in her ap- 

Fearance , and so gentle and languid in her attempts, that 
should scarcely have taken notice of her,butfbr the num- 
bers she had imperceptibly loaded with her chains . 

1 1. Indolence , (for so she was called ,) far from proceeding 
to open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of 
the path , but contented herself with retarding their pro- 
eress ; and the purpose she could not force them to aban- 
don , she persuaded them to delay . Her touch had a power 
like that of the torpedo , which withered the strength of 
those who came within its influence . Her unhappy cap- 
tives still turned their faces towards the temple , andalways 
hoped to arrive there ; but the ground seemed to slide from 
beneath their feet , and they found themselves at the bcrt- 
tom ,*before they suspected they had changed their place . 

12. The placid serenity , which at first appeared in their 
countenance , changed by degrees into a melancholy lan- 
guor , which was tinged with deeper and deepet gloom , as 
they glided down the sti-eam of Insignificance , a dart: and 
sluggish water , which is curled by no breeze , and 6idivened 
by no murmur , till it falls into a dead sea , where startled 
passengers are awakened bv the shock , andftie next in.o- 
ment buried m the gulf of Oolivion . 

13. Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of 
Science , none seemed less able to return than the follow- 
ers of Indolence . The captives of Appetite and Passion , 
would often seize the moment when their tyrants were lan- 
guid or asleep , to escape from their enchantment ; but the 
dominion of Indolence , was constant and unremitted '; and 
seldom resisted, till resistance was in vain . 

14. A fter contemplating these things , I turned my eyes to- 
wards the top of the mountain , where the air was always 
pure and exhilarating, the path shaded with laurels und 
ever^ens , and the emilgence which beamed from the face 
of Science , seemed to shed a glory round her votaries . Hap- 
py , said I , are they who are permitted to ascend the moun- 
tain ! But while I was pronoundng this exclamatioii , with 
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uncommon ardour , I saw', standing beside me , a form of 
diviner features , and a more benign radiance . 

15. ** Happier ,** said she , " are thev whom Virtue con- 
ducts to the Mansions of Content ." ** What ," said I , 
" does Virtue then reside in the vale F" ** I am found /' 
said she , " in the vale , and I illuminate the i^ountain . I 
cheer the cottager at his toil , and inspire the sage at his 
meditation . I mingle in the crowd or cities , and oless the 
hermit in his cell . I have a temple in every heart that 
owns my influence , and to him that wishes for me , I am 
already present. Science may raise thee to eminence; 
but I akme can ^ide thee to felicity !" 

16. While Virtue was thus peaking , I stretched out 
ray arms towards her , with a vehemence lyhich broke my 
slumber. The chill dews were. falling around me, and 
the shades of evening stretched over the landscape . I 
hastened homeward , and resigned the night to silence and 
meditation . Aiken. 

SECTION VII. 
The journey of a day; afikture of human life, 

1. Obidah , tHe son of Abensina , left the caravansera 
early in the morning , and pursued his journey through the 
plains of Indostan . He was fresh and vigorous with 
rest ; he was animated with hope ; he was incited by de- 
sire ; he walked swiftly forwaixl over die v|illies , ana saw 
the hills gradually rising before him . 

2. As he passed along , his ears were delighted with the 
morning song of the bird of paradise ; he was fanned by the 
last flutters of the sinking breeze , and sprinkled with dew 
from groves of spices . He sometimes contemplated the 
towering height of the oak , monarch of the hills ; and 
sometimes caught the gentle fragrance of the primrose, 
eldest daughter of the spring : all his senses were grati- 
fied , and all care was banished from his heart . 

3. Thus he went on , till. the sun appi'oached his meridi- 
an , and the increased heat preyed upon his strength ; he 
then looked round about him for some more commodious 
path . He saw , on his right hand , a grove that seemed to 
wave its shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered it , and 
found the coolness and veixiure irresistibly pleasant 

4. He did not , however , forget whither he was travel- 
ling , but found a narrow way , bordei-ed with flowers , 
which appeared to have the same direction with the main 
road ; and was pleased , that , by tliis happy experiment , 
he had found metms to unite pleasure with business , and to 
gain the reward of diligence without sufitring its Citigy-'" 
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5. He', tlieretoin? , still continued to walk for a time , with- 
out the least remission of his ,ardour , except that he was, 
sometimes tempted to stop by the mnsic of the birds , which 
the heat had assembled in the shade ; and sometimes amus- 
ed himself with plucking the flowers that covered the banks 
on each side , or the fruits that hung upon the bnmches . 

6. At last , the green path began to decline from its fii-st 
tendency', and to wind amon^ hills and thickets , cooled 
with fountains , and murmuring with waterfalls . Here 
Obidah paused for a time , imd begiui to consider whether 
it wei-e longer safe to forsake the known and common track ; 
but remembering that the heat was now in its greatest vio- 
lence ,and that the plain wiis dusty and uneveji , he resolved 
to pursue the nevf path , which he supposed oiAy to makw a 
few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground , and to end at last in the common road . 

7. Having thus calmed his solicitude , he renewed his 
pace, though he suspected that he. was not gaining ground 
This uneasmess of iiis mind , inclined him to lay hold on 
every new object, and ^ive way to every sensation that 
might sooth or divert him . He listeneci to every echo ; 
he mounted every hill for a fi-esh prospect ; he turned 
aside to every cas'cade ; and pleased nimself with tracing 
the course of a gentle river that rolled among the trees , and 
watered a lai*gie region with innumerable circumvolutions . 

8. In these amusements , the hours passed, away unac- 
cotmted ; his deviations had peiplexed his memory , and he 
knew not towards what pouit to travel . He stood pensive 
and confused , afraid to go forward, lest he should go 
wrong , yet conscious that the time of loitering was now 
past . While he was thus tortured with uncertainty , '■he 
sky was overspread with clouds ; the day vanished fr' m 
betbre him ; and a sudden tempest gathered round his head . 

9. He was now roused by his danger , to a quick and paiji- 
jfnl remembrance of his folly ; he now saw now happints* 
is lost , when ecise is consulted ; he lamented the unmanly 
impatience that prompted him to seek shelter in the ^'ove ; 
and despised the petty curiosity that led him on from trifle to 
trifle . While iie was thus reflecting , the au' grew blacker » 
and a clap of thunder broke his meditation . 

10. He now resolved to do what yet remained in his pow- 
er , to tread back the ground which he had passed , and trv 
to find seme issue where the wood might open into the plain*. 
He prostrated himself on the ground ,aud recommended his 
life to the Loni of Nature . He rose with confidence and 
tranquillity , and pressed on with resolution . The beasts of 
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the desen were in motion , and on every hand were heard 
tlie min.^lcd howls of rage and fear, ancl ravage and expi- 
ration . All tlie horrors of darkness and solitude , surround- 
ed him : the winds roared in the woods, and the tori'ents 
tumbled from the hills . 

11. Thus foi-lom and distressed, he wandered through 
the wiy*, without knowing whither he was going, or 
M'hether he was every moment drawing nearer to safety , 
or to destruction . At length, not fear, but labour, began 
to overcome him; his breath |^ew short, and his knees 
trembled ; suid he Nvas on the point of lyingdown in resigna- 
tion to his fate, when he beiield , thraugh the brambles 
the glimmer of a taper. 

12. He advanced towards the light ; and finding that it 
proceeded from the cottaee of a hermit , he called humbly at 
the door , and obtained admission . The old man set before 
him such provisions as he had collected for himself, on 
which Obiaah fed with eageniess and gi'atitude . 

13. When the repast was over, "Tell me," said the 
hermit, **by what chavce thou hast been brought hither > 
1 have been now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilder- 
ness , in which I never saw a man before .** Obidah then 
related the occun*enccsof his jouniey , without any conceal- 
ment or palliation . 

14. *' Son /* said the hermit , « let the errors and follies , 
the dangers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy 
heart . Remember', my son', that human life is tne journey * 
of a dav . We rise in the morning of youth , full of vigour , 
and full of expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope , 
with gaiety and with diligence , and travel on a while in the 
direct roacl of piety , towards the mansions of rest . 

15.** In a short time ^ we remit our fen'our , and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our duty , and some more easy 
means of obtaining the same end . We then relax our vi- 
gour , and resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a 
distance ; but rely upon our own constancy , and venture to 
approach what we resolve never to touch . We thus enter 
the bowers of ease, and repose in the shades of security . 

16.** ^erc the heart softens , and vigilance subsides ; we or^ 
then willing to inquire whether another advance cannot be 
made , and whether we may not , at least , turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleasure . We approach them with scmple 
and neatation; we enter them', but enter timoi-ous and 
trembling ; and always hope to pass through them without 
losing the road of virtue , which , for a while , we keep in our 
jBight , and to which we purpoate to return . But tempta- 
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tion succeeds temptation , and one compliance , prepares us 
for another ; Mre in time lose the happiness of innocence , 
and solace our disquiet with sensual gratifications . 

17. ** By degrees , we let fall the remembrance of our ori- 
ginal intention , and quit the only adequate ol^ect of rational 
desire . We entangle ourselves in business*, im merge our- 
selves in luxury , and rove through the labyrinths of incon- 
stancy ; till the'darkness of old age, begins to invade us, 
and aisease and anxietv , obstruct our way . We then look 
back upon our lives witn horror, with sorrow , with repent- 
ance ; and wish , but too often vsunly wish , that we had not 
forsaken the ways of virtue . 

18. « Happy are they , my son , who shall learn ivomthy 
example , not to despair ; but shall remember , that though 
the day is past , and their sti'ength is wasted, there yet re- 
mains one effort to be made : that reformation is never hope- 
less , nor sincere endeavours ever unassisted ; that the wan- 
derer may at length return, after all his errors; and that he 
who implores strength and courage from above* shall find 
danger and difficulty give way before him . Cio now , my 
son , to thy repose ; commit thyself to the care of Omnipo- 
tence ; and when the morning calls again to toil, begin anew 
thy journey and thy life ." Dr. Jqhn$on. 



CHAPTER III. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The imfiortance of a good Education. 

1. 1 CONSIDER a human soul^ without educatiop, like 
marble in the quarry : which shows none of its inherent beau- 
ties, until the skill of the polisher, fetches out the qolours , 
makes the surface «hine , and discovers every ornamental 
cloud , spot , and vein , that runs through the body of it . 
Education , after the same manner, when it works upon a 
noble mind , draws out to view every latent virtue ai^d per^ 
fectioi^ which , without such helps , are never able ^ make 
their appearance . 

2. If my reader will give me leave to change the^Jluaon 
flo soon upon him , I shall make use of the same instance to 
illustrate the force of education , which Aristotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells 
us, that a statue lies hid in a bloi^ of marble ; and that the 
art of the statuary only clears away the su]>ernuou8 matter* 
and i-emoves the rubbish . The figure is in the stone * aoid 
the sculptor only finds it . 
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3. What sculpture is to a block of marble , education b to 
u human soul . The philosopher, the saint , or the hero, 
the wise , the good , or the great man , very often lies hid 
and concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education 
might have disinterred , and brought to light . I am there- 
fore much delighted with reading the accounts of savage 
naticms , and with contemplating those virtues which are 
wild and uncultivated: to see courage exerting itself in 
fierceness, resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, 
patience in sullenness. and despair . 

4. Men's passions operate variously , and appear in differ- 
ent kinds of actions , according as they are more or less rec- 
tified and swayed by reason . When one hears of negroes 
who , upon the death of their masters, or upcm changinjg; 
their service, hang themselves upon thue next tree , as it 
sometimes happens in our American plantations, w^o can 
forbear &dminng their fidelity , th^gh it expresses itself 
in so dreadful ^ manner } 

5. What might not that savage greatness of soul , which 
appears in these poor wretches on many occasions , be raised 
to', were it rightly cultivated ? And what colour of excuse 
can there be, for the contempt with which we treat this 
part of our species , that we snould not put them upon the 
common footmg of humanity ; that we should only set an 
insignificant fine upon the man who murders them ; nay, 
that we sl^ould , as much a»in us lies , cut them off from the 
prospects of happiness in another world , as well as in this ; 
and deny them that which we look upon as the proper 
means for attsuning it i 

6. It is therefore an unbreakable blesdng, to be bom in 
those parts of the world , where wisdom and knowledge 
•flourisn ; though , it must be confessed, there are even in 
tfiese parts , several poor uninstructed persons , who are but 
little above the inhaoitants of those nations , of which I have 
been here speaking ; as those who have had the advantages 
0i a more liberal education, rise above one another oy 
.several different degrees of perfection . 

7* For , to return to our statue in the block of marble , we 
^ee it sometimes only begun to be chipped , sometimes 
#fHigh hewn , and but just sketched into a human figure ; 
.moetimes , we see the man appearing distinctly in all his 
4inabs and features ; sometimes , we find the figure wrou^l^ 
up to great elegancy : but seldom meet with any to whica 
tlie hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles , could not give aeve* 
rsl nice touches Imd finishings . Aodison. 
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SECTION 11. 

On Gratitude. 

1. There is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind , 
t\i2in gratitude . It is accompanied with so great inward 
satisfaction , that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the 
performance . It is not , like the practice of many other vii 
tues> difficult and painful, but attended witn so much 
pleasure, that were there no positive command which en* 
joined it, nor any recompense laid up for it hereafter, a 
generous mind would indulge in it, for the natural ^ar^- 
caiiov which it affords 

2. I£ gratitude is due fix)m man to man , how much more 
fi*om man to his Maker: The Supreme Being, does not 
only confer upon us those bounties wnich proceed more im- 
mediately from his o\yn hand, but even those benefits 
which are conveyed to us by othei*s . Every bl«ssing wc 
enjoy , by what means soever it may be conferred upon us, 
is the gilt of Him who is the great Author of good , and the 
Father of mercies . 

3. If gratitude , when exerted towards one another, na- 
turally produces a veiy pleasing sensation in the mind of a 
gratetul man , it exalts tne soul mto rapture , when it is em- 
ployed on this great object of gratitude ; on this beneficent 
beme;, who has given u» every thing we already fioasem, 
and irom whom we expect ev^ thing we yet hofte for. 

Addisok. 
SECTION HI. 

On Forgrveneaa, 

1. The most plain and natural sentiments of eqnibr, con- 
cur with divine authority , to enforce the duty ot forgive- 
ness . Let him who has never , in his life , done wrong , be 
allowed theprivilege of remaining inexorable . But let such 
as are conscious of frailties and cnmes , consider forgiveness 
as a debt which they owe to others . Common failings, arc 
the strongest lesson of mutual forbearance . Were this vir- 
tue unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and 
repose , would be strangers to human life . 

2. Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant vieasure 
which fiassion prescribes , ^ould excite resentment in re- 
turn . The mjured person , woiUd become the injurer : and 
•thus wrongs, retaUations, and fre^ injuries , would circu- 
late m endless succession, tiU the world was rendered a 
field of blood. 

3. . Of all the passions which invade the human breast , re- 
venge is the moat dircfol . When allowed to reign with fill) 
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dominion , it Is more than sufficient to poison the few plea- 
Bures which remain toman in his present state . How miuh 
soever a person may suffer from injustice , he is always in 
kazard of^suffering more from the prosecution of revenge . 
The violence of an enem^ , cannot inflict what is eoual to the 
torment he creates to himself, by means of the nerce and 
desperate passions , which he allows to rage in his soul . 

4. Those evil ^irits that inhabit the regions of miserv , are 
represented as delighting in revenge aiid cruelty . But all 
that is great and good m the universe, is on the side of 
clemency and mercy . The Aim ighty Ruler of the world , 
though for ages offended by the unrighteousness , and insulted 
bythe impiety of men , is * long-suffering and slow to angler .*' 

5.. His Son , when he appeared in our nature, exhibited , 
Dpth in his life and Ids death , the most illustrious example 
of forgiveness, which the world ever beheld. If we look 
mto the histoiy of mankind, we shall find that, in every 
age , they who have been respected as worthy , or admired 
as great , have been distinguished for this virtue . 

6. Revenge dwells in little minds. A noble and magnani* 
motts spirit , is always superior to it . It suffers not , from 
Uie injuries of men , those severe shocks which others feel . 
Collected within itself , it st&nds unmoved by their impotent 
assaults; and with generous fiity, rather than with anger' ^ 
looks down on their unworthy conduct . It has been truly 
SJEud , that the greateut man on earth , can no sooner commit 
an injury , than Agood man, can make himstlf greater , by 
forgiving it . Blair. 

SECTION IV. 

Motives to the firactke of Gentleness. 

1. To promote the virtue of ^ntleness, we ought to view 
our character with an impartial eye ; and to Jeam , from 
our own fulin^, to give that indulgence which in our turn 
we 61aim . It is priae which fills the world with so much 
harshness and severity . In the fulness of self-estimation, 
we forget what we are . We cl^m attentions to which we 
are not entitled We are rigorous to offences , as if we had 
never offended ; unfeeling to distress , as if we knew not 
what it was to suffer. From those airy regions <rf pride 
and folly, let us descend to our proper level . 

2. Let us survey the natural equalitv on which Provi 
deuce has placed man with man , and reflect on the infirmi 
ties common to all . If the reflection on natural equality 
and mutual oflfences, be insufl^cient to prompt humjmity 
let us at least remember what we are m the sight of oui 
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Creator, Have we noneof that foH)earance to give one 
another, which we all so earnestly entreat from heaven? 
Can we look for clemency or gentleness from our Judge # 
when we are ao backward to show it to our own brethren ? 

3. Let us also accustom ourselves to reflect on the smidl 
moment of those things, which are the usual incentives to 
violence and contention . In the ruf&ed and angry ■ hour ^ 
we view every appearance through a £Edse medium . The 
most inconsiderable point of interest, or honour, ywdlsintd 
a momentous object; and the ^ghtest attack, seemd tti 
threaten immedisite ruin % 

4. But after passion or pride, has subsided, we look 
around in vain for the mighty mischiefs we dreaded . ThtS 
fabric, which our disturbed imagination had reared, totally 
disappears . But though the catiae of cgntention has dwin-^ 
dlea away , its consequences remain . We have alienated 8 
friend, we have imbittered an enemy, we have sown tlie 
seeds of future suspicion , malevolence , or disgust . 

5. Let us suspena our violence for a moment , when causes 
of discord occur . Let us anticipate that period of coolness » 
which , of itself , wUl soon arrive . Let us reflect how ^tle 
we have any prospect of gainipg by fierce contention, but 
how much of the true happiness of life , we are certain of 
throwing away . Easily , and irom the smallest chink $ the 
bitter waters of strife are let forth ; but their course cannot 
be foreseen ; and he seldom fails of suflfering most from their 
poisonous effect, who first allows them to flow . Biair. 

SECTION V. 

ji sus/iicious temfier the source of misery to its fiossessor, 

1. As a suspicious spirit , is the source of many crimes and 
calamities in the world , so it is the spring of certam misery 
to the person who mdulges it . His friends will bfe few , 
and small will be his comfoit in those whom he possesses. 
Believing others to be his enemies, he will of course nisd^e 
them such . Let his caution be ever so great , the asperity 
of his thoughts will often break out in his behaviour, and 
in return for suspecting and hating, he will incur suspicion 
and hatred . 

2. Besides the external evils which he draws upon himself , 
arising from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and 
open enmity , the suspicious temper itself is one of the worst 
evils which any man can suffer . If *• in all fear there is 
torment," how miserable must be his state, who, by living 
in peri>etualy>a/ot/«y, lives in perpetual dread I 

^. Lookingupou himself to be surrounded with i^ieft«en» 
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mies, and designing men , he is a stran^r to reliance and 
trust . He knows not to whom to open himself . He di*esses 
his countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs 
within from apprehensions of secret treachery . Hence 
frelfulness, ana ill humour, disgust at the world, and all 
the painful sensations of'an irritated and imbittered mind. 

4. ^ numerous and great are the evils arising from a 
suspicious disposition , that , of the two extremes , it is more 
eligible to expose oui'selvesto occasional disadvantage from 
thinking too vfell of others , than to suffer continual misery 
by thinking always ill of them . It is better to be sometimes 
imposed upon than never to trust . Safety is purchased at 
too dear a rate , when , in order to secure it , we are obliged 
to be always clad in armour, and to live in perpetual hosti- 
lity with our fellows . 

i. This is, for the sake of living , to deprive ourselves of 
the comfort of life . The man of candour , enjoys his situa- 
tion, whatever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Pru- 
dence directs his intercourse with the world, and no black 
suspicions haunt his hours of rest . Accustomed to view 
the character of his neighbours in the most favourable 
light, he is like one who dwells amidst those beautiful 
scenes of nature, on which the eye rests with pleasure . 

6. Whereas the ms/iicioua man, having his imagination 
filled with all the shocking forms of human felsehood , de- 
ceit , and treachery , resembles the ti-aveller in the wilder- 
ness , who discerns no objects around him but such as are 
cither dreary or terrible ; caverns that yawn , serpents that 
hiss , and beasts of prey that howl . Blair. 

SECTION VI. 
Comforts of Religion, 

1. There are many who have passed the age of youth 
and beauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smil- 
ing season ; who beein to decline into the vale of years , im- 
paired in their health , depressed in their jfbrtunes, stript 
of their friends, their children, and perhaps still more 
tender coi^nexions . What resource can this world afToM 1 
them ? It presents a dark and dreary waste , through which i 
there does not issue a angle ray of comfort . { 

1 Every delusive prospect of ambition is now at an end ; 
Icmg experience of mankind, an experience very diifertnt 
Cram what the open and generous soul of youth had fondly 
<dnamt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible to 
new friendships . The principal sources of activity , we taken 
ftvray , whea those for whom we labour , are cut off from us : 
V S 
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those who animated, and who sweetened, aU the toils of 
life. 

3. Where then can the soul find refuge , but in the bosom 
of Religion? There she is admitted to thosa prospects of 
Providence and futurity , which alone can warm and fill the 
heart . I speak here of such as retain the feelings of hu- 
manity ; whom misfortunes have softened , and perhaps I'en- 
dered more delicately sensible ; not of such as possess that 
stupid Insensibility , which some are pleased to dignify with 
the name of Phflosophy . 

4. It might therefore be expected, that those philoso- 
phers, who think they stand in no need t/iemselvea of the 
assistance of relj^on to support their virtue , and who never 
feel the want oT its consolations, would yet have the hu- 
manity to consider the very different situation of the reat of 
mankmd ; and not endeavour to deprive them of what habit, 
at least , if they will not aUow it to be nature , has made ne- 
cessary to their morals , and to their happmess . 

5. It might be expected , that humanity would prevent 
them from breaking into the last i*etreatof^the unfditunate » 
who can no longer be objects of their envy or resentment » 
and tearing from them their only remaining comfoit. The 
attempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to acme ^ by 
relieving them from restraint upon their pleasure s ; and 
may render others very miserable , by making theni doubt 
those truths , in which they were most deeply intqi^ested ; 
but it jcan convey real good and happiness to no one indivi- 
dual . GREGoar. 

SECTION VII. 
Diffidence of our abilities, a mark of Wisdom, 

1. It is a sure indication of good sense , to be diffident of It .« 
>Ve then, and not till then, are growing wise , when we 
begin to discern how weak and unvriseyft are . An absolute 
perfection of understandme, is impossible: he makes the 
nearest approaches to it , who has the sense to discern , and 
the humility to acknowledge , its imperfections . 

2. Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth ; it covers m^ 
multitude of faults, and aoubles the lustrd of every xiftit^ 
which it seems to hide: the perfections of men being lilei; 
those flowers which appear more beautiful, when thdf- 
leaf es are a littie contracted and folded up , than when thiy- 
are full blown, and display themselves, without any it- 
servc , to the view . 

3. We are some of us very fond of knowledge , andu>t to 
value ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences: oi^ 
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science, however, there is, w orth more than all the resti'imd 
that is, the science of living well: This shall remain, when 
«« tongues shall cease, ** and "knowledge shajl vanish away. *' 

4. As to new notions^ ai^d new doctrines, of which this 
age is very faithful, the time will come, when we shall have 
no pleasure in them: nay, the time shall come, when they - 
shall be exfilodedt and would have been forgotten, if thev 
had not been preserved in those excellent Dooks, whicn 
contain a confutation of them; like insects preserved for 
ages in amoer, which otherwise would soon have returned 
to the common mass of things. 

5. But a iirni belief of Christianitv, and a practice suitable 
to it, will support and invigorate the mind to the last; and 
roost of all, at ia»f, at that important hour, which must de- 
cide our hopes and apprehensions: and the wisdom, which, 
like our Saviour, cometb from above, will, through his 
merits, bring us thither. All our other studies and pursuits, 
however oliterent, ought to be subservient to, and centre 
in, thi» grand point; the pursuit of etei-nal happiness, by 
being good in ourselves, anrl useful to the world. — Sped. 

SECTION VIII. 
On (he imftor lance of order in the distribution of our Time, 

l>s Time, we ougnt to consider as a sacred trust, com- 
mitted to Ub by God, of which we ai'e «ow the depositories, 
and are to render an account at the last. That /lortion of 
it which he has allotted to us, is intended partly' for the 
concerns of this world, partly for those of the next. Let 
each of these occupy, in the distribution of our time, that 
•pace which properly belongs to it 

% Let not the hours of hospitality and pleasure^ interfere 
with the discharge of our necessary affairs; and let not what 
we call necessary affairs, encroacn upon the time which is 
due to devotion. To every thing there is a season^ and a 
time for every fiurftose under the heaven. If we delay till 
to-morrow, what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge 
the morrow with a burden which belongs not to it We load 
the wheels of time, and prevent them from carrying u.i 
Along smoothly. 

3. He who every morning plans the transactions of the 
^dsy, and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which 
win guide him through the labyrinth of the most busv life* 
The orderly arrangement of his time, is like a ray of light, 
which darts itself through all his affairs. But, where no plan 
is laid, where the disposal of time is surrendered merely 
to the chance of incidents, all things lie huddled together in 
one chaos, which admits neither of distrihuticn nor review 
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4.The fii*st requisite for introducing order into the mana^ 
ment of time* is ^ to be impressed with a iust sense of its 
valiie. Let us consider well how much aefiend^ upon it, 
and Xiovifaat it flies away . The bulk of men are in nothing 
more capricious and inconsistent , than in their appreciation 
of time. When they think of it , as the measure of their 
continuance on earth, they highly prize it, and with the 
greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it out . 

5. But when they view it in separate parcels:, they appear 
to hold it in contempt, and squander it with inconsiaei^te 
profusion .. While they complain that life is short , they are 
often wishing its diffei*ent periods at an end . Covetous of 
every other posseb<don, of time only they are prodigal. 
They allow every idle man to be mastcr^i this property t 
and make every mvolous occupation welcome that can help 
tliem to consume it . 

6. Among those who are so careless of time , it is not to be 
expected that order should be observe4 in its distribution . 
But, by this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe 
and lasting regret, are they laying up in store for them 
selves ! The time which they suffer to pass away in the 
midst of confusion , bitter repentance seeks afterwards in 
vain to recall . What was omitted to be done at its proper 
moment , arises to be the torment of some future season . 

7. Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
youth . Old aee , oppressed by cares that belonged to a 
former period , labours under a burden not its own . At the 
dose of life, the dying man beholds with anguish that his 
days are finishing, when his preparation for eternity is hard- 
ly commenced . Such are the effects of a disorderiy waste 
of time , through not attending to its value . Every thing in 
the life of auch persons , is misplaced . Nothing is perform- 
ed aright , from not being pertormed in due season * 

8. But he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, 
takes the proper method of escaping those manifold evils » 
He is justly said to redeem the time . By proper manage- 
ment , he firolonga it He lives mtich in little space ; morw 
in a^^ years, than o/A^rs do in mon^^. He can live to God 
and his own soul, and, at the same time , attend to all the 
lawful interests of the present world. He kx>ksback oo 
the past, and provides tor the future. 

9. He catches and arrests the hours as they fly. They 
are marked down for useful purposes, and their memory 
remains . Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confusion , 
like a shadow . His days and years , are either blanks , of 
^**«ch he has no remembrance , or they are filled vtp with 
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so confused and irregular a successioa of unfimshed tr^ 
ftcticms, that t'hough ne remembers he has beei^ busy , yet 
he can give no account of the buainesa v/hich has employed 
him. bL.;iR. 

SECTION IX 
The diffnily of Virtue amidst corrutit examfiles. 
X. The most excellent and honourable character which 
can adorn a man and a Christian , is acquired by resisting; 
the torrent of vice , and adhering to the cause of God and 
virtue , against a corrupted multitude . It will be found to 
hold in general /that they , who , m any of the great lines of 
life , have distinguished themselves for thinking profoundly » 
and acting nobly , have despised popular prejudices , and 
departed, in several things, from the common ways of the 
world. 

2. On no occasion is this more requisite for true honour , 
than where religion and morality , are concerned . In times 
of previdling licentiousness , to maintain unblemished virtue , 
and uncorrupted integnty, in a public or a private cause ^ 
to «tand firm by what is fur and just , amidst discourage* 
nient and opposi^n; despising groundless censure and re- 
proach ; disdaininjg; all comphance with public manners* 
when they are vicious and unlawful ; and never ashamed of 
the punctual discharge of every duty towards God and man ; 
this IS what shows true g^reatness of spirit , and will force ap* 
probation even from the deg^ierate multitude themselves . 

3. "This is the man ," (their conscience will oblige them 
to acknowledge,) <* whom we are unable to bend to mean^ 
condescen^ons. We see it in vain dither to flatter or to 
threaten him ; he rests on a principle within , which we can* 
not shake . To this man , we may , on any occasion , s^ely 
commit our cause . He is incapaole of betraying his trust, 
or deserting his friend , or denying his faith ." 

4. It is , accordingly , this steady inflexible virtue , this re- 
gard to principle , superior to all custom and opinion , which 
peculiarly marked tne characters of those in any age , who 
liave shone with distinguished lustre ; and has consecrat^ 
their memorv to all posterity . It was this that obtained to 
ancient Enoch , the most singular testimony of honour fvova 
heaven . 

5. He continued to •* walk with God ,'* when the world 
apostatized from him . He pleased God , and was beloved 
or him ; so that living among sinners, he was translated to 
heaven without seeing death ; •• Yea , speedily was he taken 
away , lest wickedness should have altered ^is understand- 
log or deceit beguiled his soul .*' og zedbyV^oogle 
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6. When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to 
save it , Lot remained unspotted amidst the contagion . He 
lived like an angel among spirits of darkness ; and the de^ 
stroy* g flame was not permitted to gi> forth » till the good 
man was called away , by a heavenly messenger , from his 
devoted city. 

7. When " all flesh had corrupted th^ way upon the 
earth ," then lived Noah , a righteous man , and a preacher 
of righteousness. He stood alone, and mteIs scoffed by the 
profane crew . But they by the deluge were 8wa>t away ^ 
while on him , Providence conferred the immortal honour; 
of being the restorer of a better race , and the father of a 
new world. Such examples as these, and such honours 
conferred by God on them who withstood the multitude of 
evil doers , should often be present to our minds . 

8. Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt 
examples , which we behold around us ; and when we are m 
hazard of bein^ swaged hy such, let us fortify our virtue^ 
by thinking of those , who , in former times , shone like start 
in the midst of surrounding darkness, and are now shining 
in the kingdom of heaven, as the brightness of the firma^ 
ment , for ever and ever . Blair* 

SECTION X. 
The mortifications of Fice greater than those of Virtue. 

1. Though no condition of* human life, is free from unea 
siness , yet it must be allowed , that the uneasiness belong- 
ing to a sinful course, is far greater , than what attends a 
course of vfelMoing . If we are w^uy of the labours of 
virtue , we may be assured , that the world , whenever we 
try the exchange , will lay .upon us a much heavier \(mA, 

2. It is the outside onljr ,*of a licentious life , which is gay 
and smiling. Within, it conceals toil, and trouble, and 
deadly sorrow . For vice poisons human happiness in the 
spring , by inti'oducing disorder into the heart . Those pas- 
sions which it seems to indulge , it onlv feeds with imper- 
fect eratifications, and thereby strengthens them for prey 
ing , ni the end , on their unhappy victims. 

S. It is a great mistake to imaeine , that the pain of self- 
denial , is connned to virtue . He who follows the world-, 
as much as he who follows Christ , must ^ take up his cross ,** 
and to him , assuredly , it will prove a more oppressive bur- 
den . Vice allows all our passions to range uncontrolled ; 
and where eac/i claims to be superior, it is impossible to 
gi'atify all . The predominant desire , can only be indulged 
■*- the expense of its rival . 
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4. No mortifications which virtue exacts , are more se- 
vere than those , which ambition imposes upon the love of 
ease, pride, upon interest, and covetousness, upon vanity. 
Self-denial, therefore, belongs, in common, to vice and 
virtue ; but with thia remarkable difference , that the pas- 
aons which virtue requires us to mortify , it tends to weaken ; 
whereas , those which vice obliges us to deny , it , at the 
same time , strengthens . The one dimmiahea the pain of 
self-denial , by moderating the demand of passion ; the other 
increaaea it, by rendering those demands imperious and 
violent. 

5. What distresses that occur in the palm life of virtue , 
can be compared to thos^ tortures , which remorse of con- 
science inflicts on the wicked ; to those severe humiliations, 
arising from euilt , combined with misfortunes , which sink 
them to the dust; to those violent agitations of shame and 
disappointment , which sometimes drive them to the most 
fatal extremities , and make them abhor thdr existence ! 
How often , in the midst of those disastrous situations , into 
which their crimes have brought them , have they execrat- 
ed the seductions of vice; and, with bitter regret, looked 
back to the day on which they first foi-sook the path of in- 
nocence. ' Blair. 

SECTION XI 

On Contentment, 

1. CoNTENTMRUT produces , in some measure , all those 
effects which the alchymiai usually ascribes to what he calls 
the fthiloaopher^s atone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
docs the same thing ^ by banishing the deaire of them . If it 
cannot remove the disquietudes ariang from a man's mind, 
body , or fortune , it makes him eaav under them . It has 
indeed a kindly influence on the soiil of man , in respect of 
rverv being to whom he stands related. 

2. It extinguishes ail murmur, repining, and ingratitude , 
towards that Being who has allotted him his part to act in 
this world . It destroys all inordinate ambition , and every 
tendency to corruption, with regard to the community 
wherein he is placed . It gives sweetness to his conversa- 
tion ,and a peipetual serenity to all his thoughts 

3. Among the many methods v/hich mi^ht be made use 
€i {or acguSing this virtue, I shall mention only the two 
following . First of all , a man' should always consider how 
much he haa more than he wants ; and secondly , how much 
oiore unhappy he might be; than he really » 

4. First , a man should always consider how much he haa 
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more than he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the 
reply which Aristippus made to one', who condoled with 
him upon the loss of a farm : •* Why ,*' said he , *• I have 
three tVLrms 9tUi f and you have but 07tf; so that I ought 
leather to Jt>e afflicted for you , tluui yoU for me ." 

5. On the contrary , foolish men are more apt to ccmsider 
what they have lost, than what they fioswMy and to fix 
their eyes upon those who are richer than themselves, 
rather than on those who are under greater dij/tcultka . All 
the real pleasures and conveniences of life, lie in a narrow 
compass ; but it is the humour of mankind to be always 
lookmg forward, and straining after one who has got the 
start of them in wealth and honour . 

6. For this reason , as none can be prr^)erly called rkh^ 
who have not more than they want , there are few rich men 
In any of the politer nations , but among the middle sort of 
people , who Keep their wishes within their fortunes , and 
nave moi-c ivealth than they know how to enjoy . 

7. Persons of a higher rank, live in a kind of splendid 
poverty ; and are perpetually wanting , because , instead of 
acquiescing in the solid pleasures <h life , they endeavour 
to outvie one another in shadows and appearances. Men 
of senae have at all times beheld , with a great deal of mirth « 
this silly game that is playing over their heads; and, by 
contracting their desires , tnej^ enjoy all that secret satisfac* 
tion which others are alwavs in quest of. 

8. The truth is, this riaiculous chase after imaghwry 
pleasures, cannot be sufiiciently exposed, as it is the e;reat 
source of those evils which generally undo a nation . Let a 
man's estate be what it may , he is a^oor man, if he does 
not live within It ; and naturally sets hmiself on sale to any 
one that can give him his price . 

9. When Pittacus, after the death of his brother, wh< 
had left him a good estate , was offered a great sum of money 
by the king of L>ydia, he thanked him for his kmdness, but 
told him , he hail already more by halfxhsm he knew what 
to do with . In short , content is equivalent to wealth , and 
luxury ,to fioverty ; or , to give the thought a more agrees 
able turn ; ** Content is natural wealth ," says Socrates; to 
which I shall add, luxury \sartijicial poverty, 

10. 1 shall therefore recommend to the conaderation of 
those , who are always aiming at superfluous and imagina;* 
ry enjoyments, and who will not be at the trouble of con^ 
tractmg their desires, an excellent saying oi Bion the phk 
losopher , namely , •'That no man has so much care, as h^ 
who cndea\<0!or8 afterti^e most happiness *r- i 

' Digitized by V^OOQ IC 
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11. In the second place , every one ou|pht to reflect how 
much more unhappy he mi^ht be , than he really » - — ^The 
farmer consideration took in all those , who are sufficiently 
provided with the means to make themselves easy *; thia re- 
gards such as actually lie under some pressure or misfor- 
tune. These may receive great alleviation, from such a 
comparison as the unhappy person may make between him- 
self and others ; or between the misfortune which he suffers , 
and .^rea^ffr misfortunes which might have befallen him . 

12. 1 like the story of the honest Dutchman , who , upon 
breaking his leg by a fall fvoai the main-mast', told the stand- 
ers bv ', it was .a great mercy t)>at it was not his neck . To 
whicn , since I am got into quotations, give m€ leave to add 
the saying of an old philosopher, who, after havhig invited 
some of his friends to dine with hsni , was iiilEed by a person 
that came into the room in a passion, aiid threw down the 
table that stood beforethem . ** Every one ," says he , " has 
his calamity ; and he is a happy man tnat has no greater than 
this.*' 

13. We find an instance to the same purpose, in the life 
of doctor Hammodd , written by bishop Fell • As this good 
man was troubled with a complication of distempers, when 
he had the gout upon him , he used to thank Goa that it was 
not the ^tone / and when he liad the stone , that he had not 
both these distempers on hrni at the same time . 

14b I cannot conclude this, essay without observing, that 
there nevet* was any system besides that of Christianity, 
which could effectually produce in the mind of man, the 
virtue I have been hitherto speaking of. In order to make 
us contented with our con<ntion , many of the present phi- 
losophers tell us , that our discontent only hurts ourselves , 
without being able to make any alteration in our circum- 
tt«ice»; ot^ieru^ that whatever evil befalls us is derived to 
us by a &tal necessity , to which superior beings themaetve^ 
are subject; while others, very gravely, tell the man who 
is miserable , Uiat it is neceBsary & should be so , to keep up 
the harmom of the universe; and that the scheme <^ /Vo- 
WdSmee would betroobled aadpervertedfWereheoM^rTKise. 

15. These, and the like consideraj^Qfis, rather «i^tfncr than 
Mufisfy a mao. They may Aaw him that hb discontent is 
unreatonsMei but they are by no means sufficient to relieve 
k . They rather give despair than consftVation . In a word , 
a map ought veply to cue of these oomfiortera, as Augustus 
dill to his fnerni, who advised him not to ^ieve ifr the 
dsabhafapersoawhomhe loved » because his jtm/couM 
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not fetch him again : ** It is for that wety reason ," said th» 
emperor , •* that I grieve ." 

16. On the contrary , religion bears a more tender regard 
V) human nature . It prescnbes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his condition : nay , it shows lum , that 
bearing his afflictions as he ought to do, will naturally end 
in the removal of them . It makes him easif here , because 
it can make him hafifiy hereafter. Addison. 

SECTION XII. 
RarUc and Rkhes afford no ground Jor envy. 

1. Of all the grounds of envy among men , superioritv in 
rank and fortune , is the most general . Hence , the malig- 
nity which the poor^ commonly bear to the rich , as en- 
grossing to themselves all the comforts of life; Hence , the 
evil eye with which persons of inferior station, scrutinize 
those who are ahorve them in rank ; and if they appixtach to 
that rank, their envv b generally strongest against such as 
are just one step higher tnan tdiemselves. 

2. Alas! my friends, all this envious disauietude , which 
agitates the world , arises from a deceitful ngure which im- 
poses on the public view . False colours are hung out : Uie 
real state of men , is not what it 9eema to be . The order of 
society , reguirea a distinction of ranks to take place : but in 
point of ha/i/iineas , all men come much nearer to equality » 
than is commonly imaj^ned; and the cinjumstances, wliich 
form any material dif!erence of happiness aniong them , are 
not of that nature which renders them grounds of envy. 

3. The floor man possesses not, it is true, some oi the 
conveniences and pleasures of the rich ; but , in return , he 
is free from many embarrassments to which they ai'e sub- 
ject. By the simplicity and uniformity of his life, he is 
delivered from that variety of cares, which perplex those 
who have great affairs to manage , intricate plans to pursue 
many enemies, perhaps , to encounter in the pursuit. 

4. In the tranquillity of his small habitation , and private 
feimily , he enjoys a peace which is often unknown at coiirta 
The gratifications of nature , which are always the most 
satisfactory, are possessed by him to their full extent; and 
if he be a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy , 
he is unacquainted also with the de«tre of them ,iuh1, by 
consequencie « feels no want • 

5. His plain meal satisfies his appetite , with a relish pro- 
bably higher than that of the rkhrnvm , who sits down to. . 
his luxurious banquet . His sleep is more sound ; his health, 
fliore firm; he knows not what tDleeii« lansipr uidUflft^ 
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lessness are. His accustomed employments or labours, 
ai*e not more oppressive to him , than ttie labour of attend- 
ance on courts, and tlie great, the labours of dress, the 
fatigue of amusements, the very weight of idleness , fre- 
quently are to the rich . 

6. In the mean time , all the beauty of the face of nature , 
all the enjoyments of domestic society , all the gaiety and 
cheei-fiilness of an easy mind , are as open to him as to those 
of the highest rank . The splendour of retinue , the sound 
of titles, the appearances of liigh respect, are indeed sooth- 
ing , for a short time , to the great*; but , become familiar, 
they are soon foi*gotten .—Custom effaces their impression 
They sink into the rank of those ordinary things, which 
daily recur, without raising any sensation of joy . 

7. Letub cease , therefore , from looking up with discon- 
tent and envy to those , whom birth or fortune has placed 
above us . Let us adjust the balance of happiness fairly . 
When we jthmk of the e7ijoymenta we want, we sliould 
think also of the troubles from which we are free If we 
allow their just value to the comforts we possess , we shall 
find reason to rest satisfied , with a very moderate , though 
not an opulent and splendid condition of fortune . Often , 
did we know the whole , we should be inclined to fiity the 
state of those whom we noiv envy . ' Blair. 

SECTION XIII. 
Patience under firovocatiojia our interest as toell as duty, 

1. Thk wide circle of human society , is diversified by an 
endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions. 
Uniformity is, in no respect, the genius of the world 
Every man is marked by some peculiarity , which distin- 
guishes him fi-om another: and no where can two individu- 
als be found , who ai*e exactly, and in all respects, alike. 
AVlieve so much diversity^ obtains, it cannot but happen , 
that in the intercourse which men are obliged to mamtain, 
tlieir tempers will often be ill adjusted to that intercourse; 
will jar and interfere with each other. 

2. Hence, in every station , the highest, as well as the 
lowest, and in every condition of life , public, private, and 
domestic , occasions of irritation frequently arise . We are 
provoked , sometimes , by the folly and levity of those with 
wliom we are connected; sometimes, by their «Klifference 
or ncj^lect : by the incivility of a friend , the haughtiness of a 
superior , or the hisolent behavioilr of one in lower station . 

3. Ilardly a day passes , without somewhat or other occur- 
ring , which serves to mfde the man of impatient spirit . ^ " 
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course , ntch a maii , lives in a continual storm VLh knows 
not what it is to enjoy a train of good humour . Servants, 
neighbours > friends , spouse , aild children , all , through the 
unrestrained violence dl his temper , become sources of dis- 
turbance and vexation to him . In vain is affluence : in vain 
are health and prosperity. The least trifle is sufficient to 
discompose his mind, and poison his pleasures . His very 
amusements are mixed witn turbulence and passion . 

4. 1 would beseech this man to consider, of what synall 
moment the provocations which he receives, or ?x least 
imagines himself to receive , ai-e i-eally in themselves ; but 
of wnat great morhent he makes them , by suffering them 
to deprive him of the possession of himself . I would beseech 
him to consider , how many houi*s of hanpiness he throws 
away , which a little more fmtience would allow him to en- 
ioy : and how much he puts it in the power of the most in- 
significant persons , to render him miserable . 

5. ** But who can expect /* we hear him exclaim , ** that 
he is to possess the insensibility of a stone } How is it possible 
for human nature to endure so many repeated provocations } 
or to bear calmly with so unreasonable behaviour?"— My 
brother ! if tliou canst bear with no instances of um easonable 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world . Thou ar^ no 
longer fit to liv e in it . Leave the intercourse of men . Ue» 
treat to the mountain , and the desert , or shut thyself up in 
a cell . For here , in the midst of society , offences mitst come . 

6. We might as well expect, when we behold a calm at* 
mosphere , and a clear sky , that no clouds were ever to rise , 
and no winds to blow , as that our life were long to proceed , 
without receiving provocations from human frailty , The 
careless and the imprudent , the giddy and the fickle , the 
ung^teful * and the interested , every where meet us . The) 
are the briers and thorns, with which the paths of human 
life are beset . He only , who can hold his course among 
them with patience and equanimity , he who is propared 
to bear what he must expect to happen , is worthy of the 
name of a man . 

7. If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment , 
we should perceive the inidgnificancv of most of those pro- 
vocations which we magnify so highly . When a few suns 
more have rolled over our heads, the storm will , of itself, 
have subsided ; the cause of our present impatience and 
disturbance, will be utterly forgotten. Can we not then 
anticipate this hour of calmness to ourselves ; and begin to 
enjoy the peace which it will certiunly bring } 

8. If others have behaved improperly » let us leaye them 
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to their ownfoUy^ without becoming the victim of their 
caprice , and punishing ourselves on their account .—-Pa- 
tience , in tfm exercise of it , cannot be too much studied , by 
all who wish their life to flow in a smooth stream . It is the 
reason of a man , in oppo^tion to the fiassion of a chUd . It 
IB the enjoyment offieace, in opposition to u/iroar and 
tonfuskm . Blair. 

•^ SECTION xrvr. 

Moderation in our uishes recommended, 
1. The active mind of man , seldom or never rests satbiied 
with \X&firesent condition , how prosperous soever . Origi- 
nally formed for a wider rang^e oi objects, for a higher 
K)here of enjoyments , it finds itself, in every situation of 
fortune , straitened and confined * Sensible ot dcficienc^r in 
it| state , it is ever sending forth the fond desire , the aspiring 
wish , aner something beyond what is enjoyed at present. 

2. Hence , that restlessness which prevails so generally 
among mankind . Hence , that disgust of pleasures which 
they nave tried; ihaX fiassion for novelty^ that ambition of 
rising to some degree of eminence^ or felicity , of which they 
have formed to themselves an indistinct idea. All which 
may be considered as indications of a certain native , original 
fatness in the human soul , swelling beyond the limits of 
Its present condition, and pointing to the nigher objects for 
which it was made . Happy , if these latent remains of our 
primitive state, served to direct our wishes towards their 
proper destination , and to lead us into the path of true bliss . 

3. But in this dark and bewildered state , the aspiring ten- 
dency of our nature , unfortunately takes an opposite direc- 
tion , and feeds a very misplaced ambition . The flattering 
appearances which here present themselves to sense ; the 
distinctions which fortune confers; the advantages and 
pleasures which we imagine the vforld t«be capable of be- 
stowing; , fill up the ultimate wish of most men . These are 
the objects which engross their solitary musings , and stimu- 
late thdr active labours; which warm the breasts of- the 
voung, animate the industry of the middle aged, and often 
keep alive the passions of the old , (mtil the very close of life . 

4. Assuredly , there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to 
be freed from whatever isdisaereeable , and to obtain a fuller 
enjoyment of the comforts of life . But when these wishes 
are not tempered by reason » they are in danger of precipi- 
tating 08 mto much extravagance and folly . Desires and 
wishes, are the first springs of action . When they become 
exort>itant , the whole character is likely to be tamted . 

5; If we sufibr our fency to ct^te to ksclf world* of ideal 
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happiness , we shall discompose the peace and otderof oar 
minds, and foment many hurtful passions. Here, tilen« 
let moderation begin its reign, by brin^g within reasona^ 
ble bounds the wishes that we form . As soon as they become 
extravagant, let us. check them , by proper reflections on 
the fallacious nature of those objects ^ which the wor/ie/ hangs 
out to allure desire . 

6. You have strayed , my ftiends , from the road which 
conducts to felicity ; you have dishonoured the native dignity 
£i your souls, in auowing your wishes to terminate on 
nothing higher than worldly ideas of rreatness or himpi- 
ness . Y our imagination roves in a land of shadowa . tin* 
real foi^ms deceive you . It is no more than a phantom , aA 
illusion of happiness ^ which attracts your fond admiration ; 
nay, an illusion of happiness, which often conceits muiii 
real misery. 

7. Do you imagine th&t all are happv, who luive attained 
to those summits oi distinction , towards whtch your wishes 
aspire ? Alas ! how frequently has experience shown , that 
where roses were supposed t6 bloom , nothing but brien 
taid thorns grew! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur § 
nay , royattu itself^ would, many a time , have b^ gladly 
exchanged oy the possessors , for that more quiet andnnm- 
ble station, with which you are now dtssatisiied. 

a. With all that is splendid and shining in the world , it Si 
decreed that there should mix many deep shades of wo. 
On the elevated situations of fortune , the great calamities 
of lifo chieflv hXL . There , the storm q^nds its vidence , 
and there , me thunder bretiks ; while , sale and unhurt ^ the 
inhabitants of the vftle remam below ;— Retreat , then , troiii 
those vahi and pemiciaQs excatsioiis of extraviffiant desire . 

9. Satisfy yoinrBelves wi^ what is rational andattaittable . 
Tndn your mittd# to mtiderate views of human fifo, and 
human happbess. Remember, and admire the wisdom 
of Agttfs pedtion. ■* Remove fiir from me vanity and lies • 
Give me neither poferty nor riches . /Fe^ me w% fodd 
convement forme: lest Ibefbll and deny thee, and sat w 
whoistheLord^ or lest Ibepdor,atid8teai,andtdtetBe 
ittme of aiy God in iratn .** BlAie. 

"SECTION XV. 

Omnisctenee<md07nn^reienceif^eJ^%vn,lhe»oree<if 

consohHm ta good men. 

1. 1 WAS yesterday , about suiH^, watting in iSttt aa^ 
fields, tUlthei^Khtinsenslblyfi^imonme. iSflrstamuMH 
myselfwithallthericlmess arid vttriety of colours, w*ich*|»^ 
pearediAthttwesteMiptttBc^iiveB^ Inpraportlbii asttt^ 
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fadedaway and went out, several sUrs andplanets apf»ettr- 
ed one after another , till the whole firmament wftsin^gioir. 

2. Theblueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened , by the season of the year, oiA the rays of 
all those luminaries that passed through ft. The g^axy 
appeared in its most beautiful whi^. To complete the 
ficene , the full moon rose , at length , in that ckmded majea^ 
ty , which Milton takes notice of, and opened to the eye a 
new picture of nature , which was more rni^y shaded , and 
disposed among softer lights than that wlucii the tun had 
before, discovered to me . 

3. As I was surveying the moon w^kfngln her brightness » 
and taking herprcrapress among the constellations , alhoueht 
arose in me , which I believe very oflett perplexes and ois* 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures. David 
AitnwlfitW into it in that reflection : *< When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingeirs; the moon anidthe stars 
which thou hast ords^ed , what is man that thou art mind* 
ia\ of him , and the «o» of man that thou regardest him f*' 

4h In the same manner, wlien I considered that infinite 
host of stars, or, to ^ak more philoscmhically , of suns* 
which were then shminfi; upon me ; with those innumerable 
sets of planets or worids, which weremovmg round thdr 
respective suns ; when I still enlarged the idea, and sup- 
posed another heaven of suns and worlds > ;riang still above 
this which I discovered ; and these still enlightened by a 
superior firmament of luminaries, which are planted at so 
great a distance , that they may appear to the inhabitants of 
the former, as the stars do to me : m short , while I pursued 
this thought , I could not but reflect on that Uttle inngnfficant 
figure which I myself , bore amidst the hinmensity of Ged'a 
worits. 

5. Were the sun , which enlightens diis part of the crea- 
tion » with all the host of planetary worlds that move about 
him , utteriy extinguishea and annihilated, they would not 
be missed , more than a ^;rain of sand upon the sea-shore. 
The space they possess , is so exceedingly ttttie in compa- 
rison a£ thewhoi, it would scarcely make a blank in the 
ctieation . The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye 
that could take in the whole compass of nature , and pass 
from one end of the creation to the other; as it is possible 
there may be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in 
creatures which are atpretent more exalted than ourselves . 
By the help of glasses , we see many stars , which we do no* 
discover with our naked eyes ; said the finer our telesci^ 
ut , the greater still are our ^sroveries . <- ^^^t 
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6. Huvgeiuus carri^ this thought so &r , that he does not 
think it imposaUe there may be stars , whose light has not 
yet travelled down to us , since their first creation . There 
IS no question that the universe has certain bounds set to it ; 
but when we consider that it is the work of Infinite Power « 
prompted by.Ii^Snite Goodness, with an infinite roaceto 
exert itself in , how can our imaginaHon set any bounds to it ^ 

7. To return , therefore , to my first thought , I could not 
but look upon myself with secret horror , as a being that was 
not worth the. smallest regard of one, who had so great a 
work under his care and superintendency . I was amiid of 
hwif^irverlooked amidst the immensity of nature, and lost' 
amongthat infinite variety of creatures , which , in all proba- 
bility , swarm through all these immeasurable regions of 
matter. 

8. In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, 
I considered that it took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions , Vluch we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature\ 
We ourselves cannot attend toroanj different objects at the 
same time. If we are carefiil to inspect some things, we 
must of course neglect others. This imperfection which 
we observe in ourselves , is an imperfection that cleaves, in 
some degree , to creatures of thenighest capacities , as they 
are creatures , that is , beings of finite and limited natures . 

9. The presence of every created being, is confined to a 
certsun meSteure of space ; and » conseouentiy , his observa- 
tion is stinted to a certain number of objects,. The sphere 
in which we move ,'and act , and understand , is ^ a wider 
circumference to one creature, than another, according as 
we rise one above another in die scale of existence . But 
the widest of these our spheres, has its circumference . , 

10. When, therefore , we reflect on the Divine Nature, 
we are so used and accustomed to this imperfection in our- 
selves, that we cannot forbear, in some measure, ascnbing 
It to HIM , in whom there is noshadovf of imperfection . Our 
reason , indeed , assures us , thai his attributes are infinite ; 
but. the poorness of our conception is such , that it cannot 
forbear setting bounds to every thing it contemplates , till 
our reason comes again to our succour, and throws down all 
those little prejudices, which rise, in us unawares , and are 
natural to the mind of man . 

11. We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought , of our being overiooked by our Maker , in the 

ultiplicity of his works, and the infinity of those objecU 
long which he seems to be incessanUy employed , if we 
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conader , in the first place , that he is omnipresent ; and 
in the second » that he is omniscient. 

12. If we consider him in his ommpresenoe , his beine 
passes through , actuates , and supports , tile whole frame en 
nature . His creation , in every part of it , is full of him . 
Therc is nothing lie has made, which is either so distant » 
so little , or so incon«deraMe , that he does not essentially 
reside in it . His substance is within the substance of eveiy 
being, whether mateiial or immaterial, and as Intimatdy 
present to it , as that being is to itself . 

IS'.^It would be an im/ierfection in him , were he able to 
mo\ cTout of one place into another ; or to withdraw him- 
self from luiy thing he has created .or from sai^ part of that 
space which he ditiused and spread abroad to mfinity . In 
snort , to speak of him in the language of the old philoso- 
phers , he is a Being whose ccnirc , is every where , and his 
circumference f no -wh^YQ. 

14: In the second place, he is omniscient as well as omni- 
present. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and natu- 
rally, flows from his omnipresence. He cannot but be 
conscious of e^'ery motion that arises in the whole malerial 
world , which he thus essentially pervades ; and of every 
thought XhdX. is Stirling in the in^e/Z^r^tMi/ world , to eveiy 
part of which he is thus intimately united . 

15. Were the soul separated fi-om the body , and should 
it wijth one glance of thought start beyond the bounds of the 
creation ; should it for millions of years, continue its pro- 
gress through infinite si;ace , with the same activity, it 
would still mid itself witnin the embrace of its Creator, and 
cnconipassed by the immensity of the Godhead . 

16. Ill thia consideration of the Almighty's omnipresence 
and omniscience, every uncomfortable thought vani^es. 
He cannot but regard every thing that has Seing, eaheciaUy 
such of his cixjatures who fear they are not regarded oy him . 
He is privy to all their thodghts, and to that anxiety ot heart 
in particular, which is apt to trouble them on this occasioo ; 
for, as it is iippossible he should overlook any of his crea- 
tures , so we may be confident that he regards with an eye of 
mercy, those who endeavour to recommend themselves to 
his nodce , and in unfeigned humility of heart » think them- 
selves unworthy that he should b^ nm^fid of them . 

AODISON 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARGUMEJrrATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Happineu is founded in rectitude of Conduct. 

1. ALL men pursue good, and would be happy, if they 
knew how: not happy for mitvutes^ and miserable for 
hour9 ; but happy, it possible , through every hart of theu 
esdstence . Either , therefore , there t» a good of this steady , 
dund)1e kind , or there is not . If not , then all good must 
be transient and uncertsun ; and if so , an object of the low- 
est value , which can little deserve our attention or inquiry . 

2. But if there be a better good, such a good as we are 
seeking, like every othH^ thing, it must be derived from 
some cause ; and tnat cause must be external , internal , 
or mixed; inasmuch as, except these three , there is no 
other possible. Now a steady , durable good , cannot be 
derived from an external cause ; since all derived from rj> 
temals must fluctuate as M<-y fluctuate . 

3. By the same rule , it cannot be derived fEX>m a mixture 
of the two ; because the part which is external , will propcr- 
tionably destroy its essence . What then remains out the 
cause internal -^ht very cause which we have supposed . 
when we place the sovereign good in mind , in rectitude of 
conduct . Harpi s. 

SECTION 11. 
yirtue and Piety man's highest interest, 

1. 1 FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded 
every way by an immense, unknown expansion ^ — ^Wherc 
am if What sort of place do I inhabit t Is it exactly ac- 
commodated in every instance to my convenience ? Is there 
no excess of cold , none of heat , to ofiend me ? Am I never 
annoyed by animals, dther of my own ,or a different kind^ 
Is every thing subservient to me , as though Ihad ordered 
all myself ? No -nothing like it ^he farthest from it pos- 
sible. 

3. The world appears not , theii , originally made for the 
private convenience of me alone ^ — ^It does not. But is it 
not possible so to accommodate it , by my own particular in- 
dustry^ If to accommodate roan and beast, heaven and 
earth , if this be beyond me , it is not possible . What con- 
seouence then follows ; or t:an there be any other than this ^ 
If 1 seek an interest of my own, detached from that of 
others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and which 

' never hav« existence. 
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3. How then must I determined Havel no Interest at allf 
[f I have not • I am stationed here to no purpose . But why 
no interest ? Can I be contented with none but one separate 
and detached ? Is a social interest ,i<nned with others , such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted f The bee, the beaver, 
and the tinbes of herding animals , are sufficient to convince 
spe , that the thing is somewhere at lea^t possible . 

4. How , then , am I assured that it is not equally true of 
man? Admit it, and what fidlows? K so, then honour and 
ju&tice are my interest ; then the whole train of moral vfr- 
tues are my interest ; without some portion of which , not 
even thieves can maintain sodety . 

5. But , &rther stiU —I stop not here —I pursue this social 
mtevest as far as I can trace my several rdations . I pass 
from my own stock , my own neighbourhood , mv own na- 
tion , to the whole race of mankind, as disperseo through- 
out the earth . Am I not related to them all, by the mutual 
uds of commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and 
letters yby that common nature of which we all participate? 

6. Again -^I must havefcxxi and clothing. Without a ^ 
proper genial warmth , I ins^tly perish . Am I not re- ' 
lat^ , in this view , to the very eartn itself ; to the distant 
sun, from whose beams I derive vigour^ to that stupen- 
dous course and order of the infinite host a[ heaven, by 
which the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ? 

7. Wei^e this order once confounded, I could not probably 
survive a moment i so absolutely do I depend on tnis com- 
mon g^ral welfare • What , then , have! to do , but to en- 
large virtue into piety ? Not only honour and justice , and 
what I owe to man, is my interest; but gratitude also, 
acquiescence , resignation, adoration, and aJl I owe to this 
great polity, and its great Governor our common Parent. 

Harris. 
SECTION in. 
T7ie injustice of an uncharitable SftMt. 

1. A SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit, is not only incon- 
«Btent with all social virtue and happiness , but it is also in 
Itself, unreasonable and unjust, in order to form sound 
opinions concerning characters and sections , two things are 
especially requisite; information and impartiality. But 
such as are most forward to decide unfavourably , are com- 
monly destitute of both . Instead of possesang; , or even tv- 
ifuirmg^ full information , the {;rounds on which they pnv 
qeed are frequentiy the most skght and frivolous . 

2. A tale , perhaps , which the idle have invented , the iii- 
Qi^sitive have listened to, and the eredolous have propa- 
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gatj^d ; oa a real incident , which rumour, in carrying: it 
alpng, kw ex?k|;|^rated and disguised, su];>i)lies them with 
inatetia)9 of confident assertioi]i,and decisive judgment. 
From an action , thev presently look into the heart , and 
infeir the motive . This supposed motive they conclude to 
be the ruling principle^ ana pronounce at once concerning 
tl^ whole cnau:actet. 

3, Nothing can be more contrary both to equity arid to 
sound re^WMi^ thaix^s^recipitate judgment . Any man who 
attends to whpjt passes, withmhitnsen, may easily di^em 
what a complicated system the human character is ; and 
vfhat a variety of circuinst^ces must be taken into the ac- 
count 9 in order to estimate it truly . No 9ing'le instance of 
conduct. wWt^ver,^is su$cient to determine it. 

4. As.{rom one worthy action ,it were credulity , not chari- 
ty , to conclude a pe^iipn to be free from all vice ; so from 
one which is censurable , it is perfectly unjust to infer that 
the author of it is without conscience , and without merit . 
If we knew all tHe attending circumstances, it might ap- 
pear in an excusable light ; nay , perhaps , under a com- 
i^ffndolfle fonp.. The njotives oi the actor may have been 
eimrely different from those which we ascribe to him ; and 

. where we suppose Wm. iinpelled by bad design , he mav have 
been prompted by conscience, and mis^en principle . 

&, Admitting the action to have been m, every view crimt' 
nal y he may have been hurried into it through inadvertency 
9^ surprise . Be may have sincerely repented ; and the 
virtuous prihpiple may haye now regained its full vigour . 
Perhapsthiswas.the comer of fruity ; thequarter on which 
helay op^ t^ the, inpurdons of tempta^tion ; whOe the othet 
avenu£« of hUheart, were firmly guarded by consdence . 

6, I]t is therdbre evident, that no part <x the govemt- 
ment of temper , desei;v^ ajtoition more , than to keep our 
minds pui:e trom unchantabie prejudices , and qpen to can 
dfinr and humanity' in judging; of otthcrs . The worst con- 
siesqu^ncea, both to ourselves and to sodety, follow from 
^pofifio9ite9pvfiX. Blajr. 

SECTION IV. 

77ie nUsfbrtunes of Mm mo9tiy chargeable on^themaehe^, 
1. We find man plaped in a world , where he has by no 
jneans the difmosal Of the events that happen . Calamities 
sometimes befall the worthiest and the best, which it is not 
in their power to prevei^t , and where nothing is left them , 
Imtto acknowledge, and to submit to the high hand dt 
HeK«^. For «uch visitations of trial, many gpod and 
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wise reasons, can be asngned, which the present subject 
leads me not to discuss . 

2. But though those unavcndable calamities make a part , 
y^ they make not the rAJr^part,of the vexations^ c^ui sor- 
rows that distress human life . A multitude of evils beset us , 
for the source of which , we must look to another quat^ 
ter .—No sooner has any Uiing in the health , or in the cir- 
cumstances of men , gone cross to their wish , than they be- 
nn to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of 
this life; they envy the condition of others : they repine at 
their own lot , and fret against the Ruler of the world . 

3. Full of these sentiments , one man pines under a broken 
constitution . But let us ask him , whether he can , fairly and 
honestly , assign no cttu«e for this , but the unknown decree 
of heaven ? — Has he duly valued the blessing of health , and 
always observed the rules of virtue and sobriety? Has he 
been moderate in his life, and temperate in aU his plea- 
sures ? — If now he is only paying the price of his former , 
perhaps his forgotten indulgences , has he any title to com- 
plain , as if he were suffering unjustly ? 

4. Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and dis- 
tress , we should often find them peopled with the victims 
of intemperance and sensuality , and with the children of 
vicious mdolence and sloth . Among the thousands who 
languish there , we should find the proportion of innocent 
sufferers to be small . We should see faded youth » prema- 
ture old age , and the prospect of an untimely gra>'e , to be 
the portion of muHttuaes , who , in one way orother , have 
brought those evils on themsifelves ; while yet these mar- 
tyrs Sf vice and folly , have the assurance to arraign the 
hiard fate of man , and to ** fret against the Lord /' 

, 5. But you , perhaps . complain of hardships of another 
kkid ; of &e inmstlce of the world ; of the poverty which 
you suffer, and the discouragements under which you 
JWxNir ; of the crosses and disappointments , of which your 
fife has been doomed to be lull .-^Before you give too 
much scope to your discontent , let me desire you to reflect 
impartially upon yoat psl^tnun of life . 

Qi. Have not sloth €r)pvi6&, ill temper, or anful pas- 
fiqas , misled you omn frcSm the path of sound and wise 
Coaduct ? Have you not been wantm^ to yout^ves in im- 
proving those opportunities whiibh Froimmce offered you , 
for be^eripg and advandngytiur state? Ifyou have chosen 
tolm^^lfise your humour , or your taste , in the gratmcationi 
of inddence ot ipleasure , dan you complwn because 
««««, m.p«5fc«nce to you . l«v.^f^^«l^ •*«»- 
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tages which naturallv belong to useful labours , and ho- 
nourable pursuits .> 

T. Have not the consequences of some false steps*, into 
which your passions , or your pleasures , have betrayed 
you , pursued you througn much of your life ; tainted, 
perhaps, your characters , involved you in embarrass- 
ments , or sunk you into neglect ? — It is an old saying', that 
every man is the artificer of his own fortune in tne world . 
It is certain , that the world seldom turns wholly a^^ainst a 
man, unless through his own fault. ''Religion is," in 
general , "profitable unto all things ." 

8. Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good 
temper, and prudence , have ever been found the surest 
road to prosperity : and where men fsdl of attaining it , their 
want oTsuccess is tar oftener owing to their having deviat- 
ed from that road , Uian to their having encountered insu- 
perable bars in it . Some ,' by being too artful , forfeit the 
reputation of probity . Some , by being too open , are ac- 
counted to fdf in prudence . Others , by bemg fickle and 
changeable , are distrusted by all . 

9. The case commonly is , that men seek to ascribe their 
disappointments to any cause , rather than to their own 
misconduct ; and when they can devL'ie no other cause , 
they lay them to the charge of Providence . Their folly 
leaos them into vices ; their vices into misfortunes ; and in 
their misfortunes they •• murmur against Providence ." 

10. They are doubly unjust towards their Creator . In 
their prosperity , they are apt to ascribe their success to 
their own diligence , rather than to Ws blessing : and ip^their 
adversity , they impute their distresses to his providence , 
not to their own misbehaviour . Whereaa , tne truth is the 
very reverse of this . « Every good and every perfect 
|pft, Cometh from above ;'* and of evil and misery , man 
is the author to himself . 

11. When , from the condition of individuals , we look 
abroad to the public state of the world , we meet with more 
proofs of the truth of this assertion . We see great so- 
cieties of men , torn in pieces by intestine dissentions , 
tumults, and civil commotions. We see miehty armiet* 
going forth » in formidable array , lugainst each other , to 
cover the earth with blood , and to fillthe air with the cries 
of widows and orphans . Sad evik these are , to which 
.this miserable wond is ex^Med . . 

^??^ **^ ^ ^^^ ®^^* » ■ beseech you , to be imputed to 
fe*^i yy^ * J*® ^^° sent forth slaughtering armies into 
«ie field, or who fiUed the peaceful city wiOi massacres 
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and blood ? Are these miseries any other than the bitter 
fruit of men's violent and disorderly passions ? Are they not 
clearly to be traced to the ambition , and vices of princes, 
to the quan'cls of the great , and to the turbulence of the 
people? — ^Let us lay them entirely out of the account, in 
minKing of Providence , and. let us think only of the ** fool- 
ishness of man .** 

13. Did man contix>lhispassions , and form his conduct ac- 
cording to the dictates ot wisdom , humanity , and virtue , 
the earth would no longer be desolated by crudty ; and hu- 
man societies would live in order, harmony; and peace . 
In those scenes of mischief and violence which till the 
world, let man behold, with shame, the picture of his 
vices, his ignorance, and folly . Let him be humbled by 
the mortifying view of his own perverseness ; but let not 
his ''heart fret against the Lord .** 
SECTION V. 
On Disinterested Friendshifi. 

1. I AM informed that certain Greek writers , (philoso- 
phers , it seems , in the opinion of their countrymen ,) have 
advanced some very extraordinary positions relating to 
friendship ; as , indeed , what subject is there , which ^ese 
subtle geniuses have not tortured with their sophistry^ 

2. The authors to whom I refer , dissuade their disciples 
from entering into any strong attachments, as unavoidably 
creating supernumerary disquietudes to those who engage 
in them ; and , as every man has more than sufficient to call 
forth his solicitude, in the course of his own affairs, it is a 
weakness , they contend, anxiously to involve himself in 
the concerns of others . 

3. They recommend it also , in all connexbns (^ this 
Idnd , to hold the bands of union extremely loose , so as al- 
ways to have it m one's power to straiten or relax them , 
as circumstances and situations , shall render most expe- 
dient . They add , as a capital article of thdr doctrine , that , 
"to live exempt from cares, is an essential ingredient to 
constitute human happiness : but an in^i^ient , however, 
which he , who voluntarily distresses himself with cares, 
in which he has no necessary and personal interest, must 
never hope to possess ." 

4. I h^ve been told likewise , that there is another set of 
pretended philosophers, of the same country , whose te- 
nets , conccraing this subject , are of a still more illiberal and 
ungenerous cast . Th^ proposition which they attempt to 
establish , is , that «* friendship is an affair of self-interest 
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entirely ; and that the proper motive for engagingin it , is » 
not in order to gratify the kind and benevolent affections, 
but ibr the benefit of that assistance and support , which 
are to be derived from the connexion ." 

5. Accordingly they assert, that those ]Sersons are most 
disposed to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kiad ^ 
who are least qualified by nature or fortune, to depend 
upon their own strength and powers: the weaker kx^ 
for instance , bekig generally more inclined to engaee in 
frien^hips, than the male part of our species; and those 
who are depressed by Indi^nce, or labouring under mis- 
fortunes , than the wealthy , and the prosperous . 

6. Excellent and obliging sages , these , undoubtedly ! To 
strike out the friendlyaftectionsTrom the moral world .would 
be like extinguishing the sun in the na/ura/, each of them 
being the source of the best and most grateful satisfactions , 
that Heaven has conferred on the sons of men . But I should 
be glad to know , what the real value oS. this boasted exempt 
tion from care , which they promise their disciples , justly 
amounts to ^ an exemption flattering to self-love , I Confess ; 
but which, upon many occurrences in human life, should 
be rejected with the utmost disdain . 

7\ Por. nothing, surely, can be moi^e inconsistent with a 
well-poised and manly spirit, than to decline engaging^ in 
any laudable action , or to be discouraged from persevering 
in It, by an apprehension of the trouble and solicitude, 
with which it may probably be attended . 

8. Virtue herselt , mdeed , ought to be totally renounced M 
it bemhtto avmd every possible means that may be produc- 
tive ofuneasiness : for wno , that is actuated by her princi- 
ples «can observe the conduct of an o^]^o«}/e character , with- 
out being affected with some degree of secret dissatisfaction ? 

9. Are not the just , the brave , and the eood , necessarily 
exposed to the disa^preeable emotions of dislike and aversion , 
when they respectively meet with instances of fraud , of 
cowardice , or of viUany t It is an essendal propeHy of every 
well-constituted mind ^ to be affected with pain or pleasure » 
according to the nature of those moral appearances that 
present tnemsiBlves to obsei*vation . 

10. If senabllity , therefore , he not incompatible with true 
wisdom , (and it surely is not , unless we suppose that philoso- 
phy deadens every finer {eefing of our nature;) what/ust rea- 
son can be assigned , why the sympathetic suffeiings which 
may result from friendship, should be a sufficient induce- 
ment for banishing that generous affection from the human 
breast-? ogtized by Google 
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1 1 . Elxtinguish all emotions of the heart , and what differ- I 
ence will remain , I do not say between man and brute , but | 
between man and a mere inanim^e dod ? Away then with 
those austere philosophers , who represent virtue as harden* 
ing the soul against all the softer impressions of humanity . 

12. The fact, certainly , is much otherwise . A truly good 
man , is , upon many occasions , extremely susceptible otten- 
der sentiments; and his heart expands with joy , or shrinks 
with sorrow , as good or ill fortune accompanies his fnend . 
Upon the whole, then , it may fairly be concluded , that , 
88 m the case of virtue , so in that of fnendship » those painful 
sensations which may sometimes be produced by the one ,as 
well as by the other , are equally insufficient grounds for ex^ 
eluding ^A^r of them from takuig {>p8session of our bosoms . 

13. They who insist that ** utility is the first and prevailing 
motive , which induces mankind to enter into particular 
friendships /' appear to me to divest the associaticm of its 
most amiable and engaging principle . For to a mind rightly 
disposed » it is not so much the benefits received , as the al- 
fectionate zeal from which they flow » that gives them their 
best and most valuable recommendation. 

14. It is so far indeed from being verified by fact , that a 
sense of our wants , is the originar cause of forming these 
amicable alliances ; that , on the contrary , it is observable , 
Uiat none have been more distinguished in their friendships » 
than those whose power and opulence, but, above all, 
whose superior virttie,{iL much firmer support,) have 
raised them above every necessity of having recourse to the 
assistance of others . . 

15. The true distinction then, in the^estion^is, that 
* although fnendship is certainly productive of utility , yet 
utility is not the primary motive of ftiendship." Those 
selfish sensualists , therefore , wh() , lolled in the lap of luxu- 
ry , presume to muntain the reverse , have surely no claim 
Co attention ; as they are neither qualified by reflection , nor 
csroerience , to be competent ytid^^t of the subject , 

16. Is there a man upon the face of the earth , who would 
deliberately accept ofall the wealth , which this world can 
bestow , if offered to him upon the severe terms of his being 
unconnected with a single mortal whom he could love, or 
by whom he should be belbved ? This would be to lead the 
wretched life of a detested tyrant , whof, amidst perpetual 
suspicions , and alarms , passes his miserable days , a. rtnuieer 
to every tender sentiment: and utterly precluded from the 
heart-telt satisfactions of triendship. ^^ . , « « 

Afelmoth's translation qf Cicero's LxHus^ 

.0 2 
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SECTION VI. 

On the ImmortaUty of the Soul, 

1. 1 WAS yesterday walking alone » in one of my friend's 
woods , and lost m^sdf in it very agreeably , as I was run- 
ning over , in my mind » the several arguments that establish 
this great point ; which is the basis of morality » and the 
source of ail the pleanng hopes and secret joys , that can 
arise in the heart of a reasonable creature . 

3. 1 conndered those several proofe drawn — First » from 
the na^ur^ of the soul t^Sf/f, and particularly its immateri* 
aUty » whkhy though not abscdutely necessary to the eter- 
nity of its duration , has , I think , been evinced to almost a 
demonstration* 

3. Secondly » from itspasnons and sentiments; as^ par- 
ticularly » from its love <» existence ; its horror of anninila- 
tion ; and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satis^ 
faction which it finds in the practice of virtue ; and that 
uneasiness which ^ows upon the commission of v^<r.— 
Thirdly, from ^e nature of the Supreme Being , whose 
justice , goodness, wisdom , and veracity ,are aU concerned 
m this /om/. 

4. But amoi»; these , and orArr excellent argumentslbr the 
immortality oT the soul , there is one drawn from the per* 
petual progress of the soul to its )>erfection , without a pos* 
sibility of ever arriving at it ; which is a hint that I do not 
remember to have seen opened and improved by those who 
have written on this subject , though it seems to me to carry 
a very great weight with it . 

5. How can it enter into the thoughts of man , that the 
KMil, which iscapableof immense perfections , and of re- 
caeiving new improvements to all eteinity , shafi foil awa/ 
into nothing*, almost as soon as it is created ? Are such «!»• 
lities made for no purpo^p ? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection , that he can neverpass : in a few years he has all 
the endowments he is capable of ; and were he to live ten 
thousand more, would be the same thin^ he is at present. 

6. Were a human soid thus act a stand m her accomplish* 
ments ; were her fiiculties to be fiill blown , and incapable 
of farther enlargements; I could ima^e she might iUl 
away insensibly , and drop at* once into a state of annihila- 
^on . But t»n we believe a thinking being that is in a per* 
petual progress of hnprovement , and travdiingon from per- 
fection to perfection , after havine just looked abroad into 
the works of her Creator , and made a few discoveries of his 
infinite goodness, wisdom , and power , must perish at her 
A^r sett ing out , and in the veiy 6«Simiip^ of her mquiries ? 
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7. Man', considered only in his present state , seems sent 
mto the world merely to propagate his kind . jSe provides 
himself with a successor, and immediately quits his post 
to make room for him . He does not seem bom to enjoy 
life , but to deliver it down to others . This is not surpris- 
ing to consider in animals, which are formed for our use, 
and which can finish their business in a short life . 

8. The -silk-worm , after having spun her task, lays her 
eges and dies * But a man cannot take in his full measure 
of icnowledge, has not time to subdue his passions , estab- 
lish his soul in virtue , and come up to the perfection of his 
nature, before he is hunied off the stage . Would an in- 
finitely wise being , make such glorious creatures for so 
mean a purpose ? Cdn he delight m the production of such 
abortive intelligences, such short-lived reasonable beings? 
Would he give us talents that are not to be exerted? capa- 
tities that are never to be gratified ? 

9. How can we find that wisdom which shines through 
all his works , in the formation of man , without looking on 
this world as only a nursery for thcnea^t ; and without be- 
lieving that the several generations of rational creatures , 
which rise up and disappear in such quick successions , are 
only to receive their first rudiments of existence here , and 
afterwards to be transplanted into a more friendly climate , 
where they may spread and flourish to all etermty ? 

10. There Is not , in my opinion , a more pleasing and tri- 
umphant cfQslderation m religion, than this of the per- 
petual projgress , which the soul makes towards tiie per- 
fection of its nature , without ever arriving at a period in 
it . To kwk upon the soul as goiii^ on nx>m strenfi;th to 
strength ; to consider that she is to shme for ever j^ith new 
accessions of glory, and brighten to all eternity: that 
fliie will be still adding virtue to virtue , and knowledge 
to knowledge ; carries in it something wcaiderfully agree- 
able to that ambition , which is natural to the mind of man . 
Nay , It must be a prospect pleasing to God himself , to see 
hia creation for ever beautifying m his eyes , and drawing 
nearer to him , by ^i«ater degrees of resemblance . 

11. Methlnks this s^gle con»deration,of the progress 
Of a&ilte spirit to perfection , will be sufficient to extin- 

all envy in infirior natures , and all contempt in sU- 
^ , That cherub , which now appears as a god to a 

sckul, knowiB very well that the period wiu come 

about in etemi^ , when the human soul shall be as perfect 
fts h6 kimsHfno»m is : nay , when she shall look down upon 
that degree <^ perfection , as much as she noti^ falls snort 
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of it . It is true , the hijg;her nature still advances , and by 
that^means preserves his distance , and superiority in the 
scale of being; yet he knows that, how high soever the 
station is of which he stands possessed at present, the in- 
ferior nature will , at leneth , mount up to it , and shine 
forth in the same degree of glory . 

12. With what astonishment and veneration, may we 
look into our own souls , where there are such hidden stores of 
virtue and knowledge , such inexhausted sources of per- 
fection ! We know not yet what we ahaii be ; nor will it 
ever enter into tlie heart of man , to conceive the ^ory 
that will be always in resei've for hirn . The soul , con- 
sidei'ed with its Creator, is like one of those mathematical 
lines I that may draw nearer to another for all eternity , 
without a possibility of touching it: and can there be a 
thought so transporting, as to consider ourselves in these 
perpetual approaches to rim , who is the standard not only 
of perfection » but of happiness I Aodison. 

CHAPTER V. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Seaaom, 

1. AMONG the great blessings and wonders of the crea- 
tion^ may be classed the regularities ot times , and seasons . 
Immediately after the flood , the sacred promise was made 
to man , that seed-time and harvest , cold and heat , sum- 
mer and winter , day and night, should continue to the 
very en4 of all things . Accordingly , in obedience to that 
promise , the rotation is constantly presenting us with some 
useful and agreeable alteration ; and all the pleasing 
novelty of life , arises from these natural changes : nor are* 
we le»a indebted to them for many 'of its solid comforts . 

2. It has been fre(|uently the task of the moralist and 
poet, to mark , in pohshed periods , the particular charms 
and conveniences of every change ; and , indeed , such dis- 
criminate observations upon natural variety, cannot be 
undelightfid; smce the blessing which every month 
brings alons with it , is a fresh instance of the Mnsdom a^ 
bounty of that Providence, which regulates the glories of 
the year . We glow as we contemplate ; we fm a pro> 
pensity to adore , whilst we enjoy . 

3. In the time of seed-sowing » it is the season of confi- 
dence: the grain which the husbandman trusts tp the do- 
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som of the earth , shall , haply , yield its seven-fold re- 
wards . Spring presents us with a scene of lively exfiecta- 
tion. That which was before sown, begins tiow to dis- 
cover sig^s of successful vegetation . The labourer observes 
the change , and anticipates the harvest ; he watches the 
progress of nature , ana smiles at her influence : while the 
man of contemplation, walks forth with the evening, 
amidst the frs^jrance of flowers , and promises of plenty ; 
nor returns to nis cottage till darkness closes the scene 
upon his eye . Then cometh the harvest , when the large 
wish is satisfied , and the granaries of nature , are loaded 
with the means of life , even to a luxury of abundance . 

4. The powers of language are unequal to the descrip- 
tion of this happy season . It is the carnival of nature : 
«un and shade , coolness and quietude , cheerfulness and 
melody , love and gratitude , uhite to render every scene 
of summer delightful . The division of light and dark- 
ness is one of the kindest efforts of Omnipotent Wisdom . 
Day and night yield us contrary l)lessings ; and, at the 
same time , asdat each other , by giving fresh lustre to' the 
delights of both . Amidst the glare of day and bustle 
of Ine, how could we sleep } Amidst the gloom of dark- 
ness, how could we labour ? 

5. How wise , how benignant , then , is the propfjr division \ 
The hpui^s of light, are adapted to activity; aiid those of 
darkless, to rest . Ere the day is passed, exercise 'and na- 
ture^ prepare us for the pillow ; and by th^ time that the 
morning returns, we ai-e again able to meet it with a smile . 
'rhus, Qvevy season has a charm peculiar toitself ; and every 
mopient aflords some interesting innovation .— M^LMbTH. 

SECTION IL 
The Cataract ofJViagaru, in Canada^ Nbrth America^ 

1. This amazing fall of water , is made by the river St. 
Lawrence, in its passage from lake Erie into the lake On- 
tario . The St Lawrence is one of the largest ri'vers in the 
world , and yet the whole of its waters , is dvjcharged in this 
place , by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet pef|)endicular , 
It is not easy to brii^ the imagination to correspond to the 
greatness of the scene . , , . ' 

2. A river extremely deep and rapid, and that serves to 
drain the watere of almost all North America into the At- 
lantic Ocean , is here poured precipitately down a ledge of 
i-ocks , that rises, like »^ wall , actoss the whole bed of its 
stream . The river , a little above , is near three quarters 
of a mile bi-oad ; and the rocks , where it grp\ys narrower , 
are four hundred yards over . d gtized by Google 
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3. Their direction is not straight across » but hollowing in- 
wards like a horse-shoe : so that the cataract , which bends 
to the shape of the obstacle , rounding inwards , presents a 
kind of theatre , the most tremendous in nature . Just in 
the middle of this circular wall of waters , a little island , 
that has braved the fiiry of the current , presents one of its 
points , and divides the stream at top into two paits; but 
they unite ag^n long before they reach the bottom . 

4. The noise 6f the fall , is heara at the distance of several 
iea^es ; and the fury of the waters , at the tennination of 
;heir fall, is inconceivable . The dashing pix)duces a mist, 
that rises to the very clouds ; and which forms a most beau- 
tiful rainbow , when the sun shines . It will be readily sup- 
posed, that such a cataract entirely destroys the navigation 
of the stream ; and yet some Indians, in their canoes , as it 
is said , have ventured down it with safety .* — Goldsmith. 

SECTION III. 
T%e Grotto ofAni^arot. 

1. Of all the subterraneous caverns now known , the grot- 
to of Antiparos , is the most remarkable , as well for its ex- 
tent , as for the beauty of its sparry incrustations . This 
celebrated cavern was first explored by one Magni , an Ita- 
lian traveller , about one hundred years ago , at Antiparos , 
an inconsiderable island of the Aix:hipelago . 

2. "Having been informed ," says he , "by the natives of 
Paros . that, in tne little island of Anti])aros, which lies 
about two miles from the former , a gigantic statue was to be 
seen at the mouth of a cavern {in that Jilace ,) it was resolved 
that we (the French consul and himself) should pay it a 
visit . 'In pursuance of this resolution, after we haalanded 
on the island, and walked about four miles through the 
inidst of beautiful plains , and sloping woodlands, we at 
length came to a httle hill, on the side of which yawned 
a most horrid cavern , which, by-its gloom , at first, struck 
us with teiToir, and almost repressed curiosity . 

3. "Recovering the first surprise, however , we entered 

' * This venturing down in tafeAy^ is a report, bearing upon its 
/root its own. refutation : that it should ever have found a place in 
the brain or the book of the elejg^aht historian, is a matter of sur- 
prise. Canoes and other vessels, with passengers, are, indeed, 
sometimes unfortunately drawn dbwh the awful deelivity, but 
seldom a vestige of either is ever' ai^erwards seen. The sturdy 
mountain oak, and the towering pinie, frequently take the detpt" 
rate leap; and for ever dis^>pear. 
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boldly , and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when 
tlie suppos^ statue en the giant .presented itself to our view . 
We quick hr perceived , that what the ignorant natives had 
been terrifiea at as a ^nt , was nothing more than a sparry 
concretion , formed by the water dropping frora^the rogf 
of the cave , and by degrees hardening mto a figure, which 
tlieir fears had formed into a monster . 

4. ** Incited by this extraordinary appearance , we were in- 
duced to proceed still further , in quest of new adventures in 
this subterranean abode . As we proceeded , new wonders 
offered themselves ; the spara , formed into trees and shrubs , 
presented a kind of petrified grove ; some white , some 
green ; and all receding in due perspective , They struck 
Ub with the more amazement , as we knew them tope mere 
productions of nature, who, hitherto in solitude , had, in 
her playful moments, dressed the scene , as if for her own 
amusement ." 

5. ** We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
amazing temple . In one corner of this half illuminated re- 
cess, there appeared an opening of about three feet wide , 
which seemed to lead to a place totally dark , and which one 
of the natives assured us contained nothing more than a re- 
servoir of water . Upon this information , we made an ex- 
periment, hy throwing down some stones, which rumbling 
along the sides of the descent for some time , the sound 
seemed at last quashed in a bed of water . 

6. **In order , nowever , to be more certjun , we sent in a 
Levantine mariner , who , by the promise of a good reward , 
ventured, witSi a flambeau in his hand, into this narrow 
aperture . After continuing withiii it for about a quarter of 
an hour* he retamed , bearing in his hand ^ some beautifiil 
pieces of white spar , which art could neither eaual nor 
imitate ^-^Upon pein^ informed by him that the place was 
yW//of these oeautiful mcrustations ,1 ventured in with him , 
about fifty paces , anxiously and cautiously descending , by 
a stec^ ana dangerous wav . 

7. ** Finding » however , that we came to a precipice which *. 
led into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so call it,) still 
deeper than any other psq*t , we returned , and being pro- 
vided with a ladder , flambeau , and other things to expedite 
cur descent , our whole compmiy , m,an by man , ventured 
ii^to the same opening ; and , descending one after another » 
we atl^ saw ourselves aU together in the most magnincent 
part of the cavern ." o,o.ze..y Google 
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SECTION IV. 
7%tf Grotto ofArUitmroB, continued. 
1. " Our candles being now all lighted up , and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be pre- 
sented with a more glitterihg or a moi'e magnificent scene . 
The whole roof hung with solid icicles , transpai*ent as glass , 
yet solid as marble . The eye could scarcely r^acA the lofty 
and noble ceiling ; the sides we're regularly formed with 
apars ; and the whole presented the idea ot a magnificent 
theatre, illuminated with an immense pr^usion of lights . 

2. "The floor consisted of solid maitile; and, in several 
places, magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other 
objects , appeared , as if nature had desired to mock the cu- 
riodties ot art . Out voices , upon speakmg , or singine , were 
redoubled to an astonishing loudness ; and upon the firing of 
a gun , the noise and reverberations , were almost deafemng . 

3. ** In the midst of this grand amphitheatre , rose a con- 
cretion, of about fifteen fee^high, that , in som« measure , 
resembled an altar ; from wnich, taJ^ing the hint, we 
caused mass to be celebrated there . The beautiful columns 
that shot up round the altar, appeared like candlesticks; 
and many other natural objects , represented the customary 
•omam ents of this rite .'* 

4. ** Below ^ven this ^acious grotto , there seemed anoMer 
qi^vem ; down which I ventured with my former mariner , 
and descended about fifty paces by means of a rope . I at 
last arrived at a small spot of level eround , where the bot- 

, torn appeared different from that of the amphitheatre , being 
composed of soft clay, yielded to the pressure, dnd into 
which I thrust a stick to tne depth of six feet . In this , how- 
ever , as above . numbers of the most beautiful crystals were 
formed ; one ot which , in particular , resembled a table . 

5. " Upon our egress from this amazing cavern , we per- 
ceived a Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth , but 
so obliterated by time , that we could not read it distinctly 
It seemed to import that one Antipater , in the time of 
Alexander , had come hither; but whether he penetrated 
* i^to the depths of the caverii , he does not think fit to inform 
us." — ^This account of so beautifid and striking a scene » 
may serve to give us some idea of the subterraneous i^on • 
4ei*s of nature . Goldsmith. 

, SECTION V. 
Earthquake at Catanea, 
1. One of the earthquakes most particularly described in 
lustory , is that which nappened in the year 1693 ; the da- 
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mages of which , vrere chiefly felt in Sicily , but its motion was 
perceived in Germany , France , and England . It extended 
to a circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues; 
chiefly affecting the sea coasts , and gi-eat rivers ; more per- 
. cdvable also upon the mount^ns , than in the valleys . 

2. Its motions were so rai>id , that persons who lay at their 
length , were tossed from »de to side , as upon a rolling bil- 
low . The walls were dashed from their foundations^ and 
no fewer than Jifty-four cities , with an incredible number 
of villages, were either destroyed* or greatly damaged. 
The city of Catanea ,in particular , was utterly overthrown . 
A traveller who was on his way thither , perceived » at the 
distance of some miles » a black cloud , like night , hanging 
over the place . 

3. The sea , all of a sudden »beganto roar ; mount ^toa» 
to send forth great spires €§ flame ; and soon after a shock 
ensued , with* a ndse as if all the artillery in the world had 
been at once dischareed . Our traveller beine obliged to 
alieht instantly , felt himself raised a foot from the ground ; 
«na turning his eyes to the city , he with amazement saw 
notbine but a thick cloud of dust in the air . 

4. The birds flew about astonished ; the sun was darken j 
•ed ; the beasts ran howling from the hills ; and although the 
«hock did not continue above three minutes , yet near nine- 
teen thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily , perished in the 
ruins . Catanea , to which citj* the describner was travel- 
ling , seemed the princmai scene of ruin ; its place only was 

to be found , and not a'tootstep of its former magnificence » 
vas to be seen remaining . Goldsmith. 

SECTION VI. 

Creation. 
1. Ik th^ progress of the Divine works and govem- 
tment , there arrived a periods in which tAia earth , was to 
be caUed into existence . When the signal moment » pre- 
destined from all eternity* was come » the Deity arose m 
his might , and , with a word , created the world ^^What 
0Xk Olustrioos moment trasthat, when» from non-exist- 
ence , there sprang at 0nce into being » this mighty globe » 
' on which so many millions of creatures now dw^ ! 

3. No preparatory measures , were required . No long 
circuit or means , was employed . <' He spake , and it was 
done: he commanded ;Is(nd it stood fast . The earth was 
M first without form , and void ; and darkness was on the 
^#acc of the deep .** The Almighty surveyed the dark 
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abyss ; and fixed bounds to the several divisions of nature . 
He said , ** Let there be light ; and there was light ." 

3. Then appeared the sea, and the dry land . The 
mountains rose , and the rivers flowed . The sun , and 
moon , began their course in the skies. Herbs and plants 
clothed the ground . The lur , the earth , and the waters , 
were stored with their respective inhabitants. At last, 
man was made after the image of God . 

4. He appeared , walking with countenance erect , and 
received his Creator's benediction , as the lord of this new 
world . The Almighty beheld his work when it Was 
finished , and pronounced it goqtj . Superior beings saw , 
with wonder, this new accession to existence. **The 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God, 
shouted for joy ." Bi^AiR. 

SECTION VII. 

Charity. 

' 1. Charity is the same with benevolence or love ; and 
is the term uniformly employed in the New Testament, 
to denote all the good affections which we ought to bear 
towards one another . It con^sts not in speculative ideas 
of general benevolence , floating in the head , and leaving 
the heart, as speculations too often do, untouched ana 
cold . Neither is it confined to that indolent gpod nature , 
which makes us rest satisfied with being free from invete- 
rate malice , or ill-will to our fellow-creatures , without 
prompting us to be of service to any . 

2. True charity is an active principle . It is not proper- 
ly a single virtue ; but a disposition residing in the heart, 
as a fountain whence all the virtues of benignity , candour , 
if»rbearance, generosity , compas^on , and uberality , flow , 
as so many^ native streams-. From general good-will to all , 
it extends its influence particularly to those with whom we 
stand in nearest connexion , and who are directly within 
the sphere of our good offices . 

3. From the country or community to which we belong » 
it descends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood , 
relations , and friends ; and spreads itself over the whole 
circle of social and domestic hfe . I mean not that it im- 
poits a proi)uscuous undistinguished affection, which g^ves 
every man an equal title to our love . Charity , it we should 
endeavour to carry it so far, would be rendered an im- 
practicable virtue; and would resolve itself into mere 
words , without affecting the heart. 

4k True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the 
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distinction between good and bad men ; nor to warm our 
hearts equally to those who befriend , and thos6 who injure 
U9 . It reserves our esteem tor good men, and our com- 
placency for our friends. Towards our enemies, it in- 
spires forgiveness, humanity, and a solicitude for their 
welfare . it breathes universal capdour and liberality of 
sentiment « It forms gentleness of temper, and dictates af- 
i^bility of manners . 

5. It prompts corresponding sympathies with them who 
rejdce , and tnem who weep . It teaches us to slig^^ and 
demise no man . Charity is the comforter of the amicted , 
the protector of the oppressed > the reconciler of differ- 
ences , the intercessor tor offenders. It is &ithfulness in 
the friend, public spirit in the magistrate, equity and pa- 
tience in the jud^e, moderation in the sovereign, and 
loyalty in the subject. 

6. In parents , it is care and attention ; in children, it is 
reverence and submission . In a word , it is the mml of 
social life. It is the 9un that enlivens and cHeers the 
abodes of men. It is ''like the dew of iJermon,*'.says 
the Psalmist, "and the dew that descended on the moun- 
tains of Zion , where the Lord commanded the blesang » 
even life for evermore ." Blair. 

SECTION VIII. 
Prosfierity ia redoubled to a good man* 

1. None but the temperate , the regular, and the virtu- 
ous , know how to enjoy prosperity . Tney bring to its com- 
forts the manly relish of a sound uncorrupted mind . They 
stop at the proper pdnt , before enjoyment degenerates into 
di4;ust , and pleasure is converted into pain . They are 
strangers to those complaints which flow from spleen, ca- 
price , and all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind . 
While riotous indul^nce , enervates both the body and the 
mind , purity and virtue , heighten all the powers of human 
fmition . 

% Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no 
share . The selfish gratifications of the bad , are both narrow 
m their circle , ijAahort in their duration • But prosperity 
is redoubled to H.^od man , by his generous u«e of it . It is 
reflected back uro him from ever^r one whom he makes 
happy . In the intflfcourse of domestic affisction , in the at- 
tachment of friends, the gratitude of dependants , the es* 
teem and good will of all who know him , he sees blessings 
multiplied on every »de . 

3. « when the ear heard me , then it blessed me ; and when 
the eye saw me , it gave witness to me : because I delivered 
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the poor that cHed , the fktherless , and hhn that had none 
to help, him . The blessiiig of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caused the widow's heart to iong^ 
with joy . I was eyes to the blind , and feet was I to the 
lame : I was a father to the poor ; and the cause which I 
knew not , I searched out ." 

4. Thus, while the righteous man floarishes like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water , he briiigs forth also t^frtui 
m its season : and that fruit he brings forth , not for himself 
alone . He flourishes , cot like a tree in some solitary desert » 
which scatters its blossoms to the wind , and communicated 
neither fruit nor shade to any living thh»g : but like a tree in 
the midst of an inhabited country , which to some affonlB 
fiiendly shelter, to other9tk%x\i\ which is not only admired 
by all for its beauty ; but blessed by the travtller for the 
fuiade , and by the hungry for the auatenance it hath given • 

Blair 
SECTION IX. 
On the Beautka of the Psalma, 

1. Greatness confers no exemption from the cares and 
sorrows of life ; its share of them , fr^uentl/ bears a me- 
lancholy proportion to its exaltation . This the monarch of 
Israel experienced . He Sought in piety , tiiat peace which 
he could not find in empire; and aUeviated the dis- 
quietudes of state , with the exerdses of devotion . His in- 
valuable Psalms , convey those comforts to others, which 
they affoitled to himself . 

, 2. Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for 
general use ; debvered out as services for Israelites under 
the La*iv , yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Chris^ 
tians under the Gos/ie. ; they present religion to us in the 
most engaging dress ; communicating truths whkh fihiloso^ 
fihy could never investigate , in a style whiclr^ortfy can 
never equal ; while history is made tne vehicle of prophe- 
cy , and creation lends all its charms to paint the glories 
of I'edemption , 

3. Calculated alike to profit and to please ,they inform the 
understandings elevate the affections, and entertain the im- 
ajpnation . Incited under the influence<f£ him , to whom all 
hearts are known , and all events foreknown , they suit man- 
kind in all situations ; grateful as the manna which descend- 
ed from above ,and conformed itself to every palate . 

4. The faii^est productions of ^umara wit .after afewperu'* 
sals , like gathered flowers , wither in our hands, ana lose 
their f ragi*ancy : but these unfading plants of paradise , be^ 
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Gome , as we are accustomed to them , still more and more • 
beautiful ; their bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh 
odours are emitted, ana new sweets extract«l from them . 
He who has once tasted their excellenceft, will desii*e to 
taste them again ; and he who tastes them oftenest, will 
relish them best . 

5. And now , could the author flatter himself , that any 
one would take half the pleasure in reading' his work , which 
he has taken in vniting it , he would not tear the loss of his 
labour. The emp]o)nnent detached him from the bustle 
and hurry of life , the din of politics , and the noise of folly . 
Vanity and vexation » flew away for a season ; care and 
disouietude came not near his dwelling . He arose , fresh 
as the morning , to his task ; the silence of the night , invited 
him to pursue it ; and he can truly say > that food and rest , 
were not pi-cferred before it . 

6. Every psalm inproved infinitely upon his acquaintanc4: 
with it , and no one gave him uneasiness but the last : for 
then he grieved that his work was done . Happier hours 
than those which have been spent in these meditations on the 
songs of Sion , he never expects to see in this world . Very 
pleasantly did they pass; tney moved smoothly and swift- 
ly along: for when thus engaged, he counted no time . 
They are gone ; but they have left a relish and a fragrance 
upon the mind ; and the remembrance of them is sweet . 

HORNE. 

SECTION X. 
Character ofAvtViKD, King of England, 

1. The merit of thkllrince , both in private and public 
Ufe, may,, with adv(|pKge, be set in opposition to tnat of 
any monarch or citizen , which the annals of any aee , or 
any nation , canpresent to us . He seems , indeed , to oe the 
complete model of that perfect character , which , under 
the denomination of a sage or wis^-^an , the philosophers 
have been fond of deliilea;^|r^ , rathA* as a Action of their 
imagination y than in hopes'^ ever%!eing it reduc^ to 
|n*actice : so happily were all his virtues tempered toge* 
ther ; so justly were they blended ; and so powerfully did 
€flcA prevent the other from exceeding its proper bounds , 

2. He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit , 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinatt persever- 
ance , with the easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice , 
with the greatest lenitj^ ; the greatest rigour in command , 
with ihe greatest affability of deportment ; the highest ca- 
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pacity and incUnation for science', with the most shining 
talents for action . 

3. Nature also , as if desirous that so brlf2^ht a prodiicdcm 
of her skill should be set in the fgdrest light , haa bestowed 
on him all bodily accomplishments ; vigour of limbs, dignity 
of shape and air, and a pleasant, engaging, and open 
countenance . By living in tnat barbarous age , he was de- 
prived of historians worthy to ti*ansmit his fame to pos- 
terity ; and we wish to see him delineated in more lively 
colours, and with more particidar strokes, that we might 
at least perceive some of those small specks and blemishes , 
from which , as a man , it is impossible he could be entireii^ 
exempted. Hume. 

SECTION XL 

Character of Queen Eliz^eth. 

1. There are few personages in history , who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies , and the adula- 
tion of friends , than queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarce^ 
ly is any , whose reputation has been more certainly deter- 
mined bv the unanimous consent of posterity . l^he unusual 
length oJF her administration , and the strong features of her 
character, were able to ovei'come all prejudices; and» 
obliging her detractors to abate much of their invectives , 
and her admirers somewhat of their paneg)rrics , have, at 
last , in spite of political factions , and , what is more , of re- 
ligious animosities , produced a wm^Tm judgment with re- 
gard to her conduct . 

2. Her vigour ,her constancy , lier magnanimity , her pe- 
netration , vigilance , and address , are allowed to merit the 
highest praises ; and appear not to have been surpassed by 
any person who ever filled a thix>ne ; a conduct less rigorous, 
less imperious , more sincere , more indulgent to her peo* 

gle , would have been requisite to form 9ifierfect character . 
•y the force of her mind, she controlled all her more ac- 
tive , and stronger qualities , and prevented them fromi 
running into excess . 

3. Her heroism was exempted from aU temerity ;her fru' 
gality , from avarice ; her friendship , fvom partiafity ;; hei^ 
enterprise , hxAn turbulency and a vain amMtion * ^b^ 
euarded not herself .with equal care, or equal success, 
from less infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty , the desire 
of admiratftn , the jealousy of love , and the sallies of anger . 

4. Her singular talents for government , were founded 
e()ually on her temper and on her capacity . Endowed 
with a great comman'i over herself , she soon obtained an 
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uncontrolled ascendency over the people . Few 80verei|;ns 
of England succeeded to the throne m more difficult cir- 
cumstances ; and none ever conducted the government with 
so uniform success and felicity . 

5. Though unacquainted with the practice of toleratioay 
the true secret for managing religious factions , she preserv- 
ed her people , hv h^ superior prudence , from those con- 
fusions m which theological controversy had involved all the 
neighbouring nations; and though her enemies wei*e the 
most powenul princes of Europe , the most active , the 
most enterprising , the least scrupulous » she was able » by 
her vigour, to make deep impres^ons on their state ; her 
own gmitness meanwhile remaining untouched and unim- 
paired . 

6. The wise ministers and brave- men who flourished 
during her reign , share the praise df her success ; but » in- 
stead of lessening the applause due to her, they make 
great addition to it . They owed, all of them , their ad- 
vancement to her choice ; the]^ were suppoited by her 

' f^onstancy ; and , with all their ability , they were ue^'er able 
to acquire an undue ascendency over her . 

7. In her family , in her court , in her kingdom , she re- 
mained equally mistress^ The force of the tender passions 
was g^at over her, but the force at her mind was still 
superior : and the combat which her victory visibly cost 
her', serves only to display the firmness of her resolution, 
auid the loftiness of her ambitious sentiments . 

8. The fiame of this princess., tlu>u|^h it has surmounted 
the prejudices both of taction and ot bigotry , yet lies still 
exposed to another pi*ejudice , which is more durable , be- 
cause more natural ; and which , according to the different 
views in whiwr^ we survey her , is capable either of exalt- 
ing, beyond measure, or diminishing the lustre of her 
character . This prejudice is founded on the considera- 
tion of her sex . 

9« When we contemplate her as a woman , we are apt 
to be struck with the highest admiration of her qualities 
and exten»ve capacity: but we are also apt to require 
some mpre softness of aisjxtsition , some greater lenity of 
t^m|>er , some of those amiable weaknesses by which her 
sex is distinguished. But the true method w estimating 
her merit , is, to lay aside all these considerations, and to 
conader her merely as a rational being , placed in aiithori- 
ty , and intrusted with the gov^iHnent o£ mankind . 

pp. HUHS. 
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SECTION XII. 

The Slavery of Vice. 

1. The slavery produced by vice , appears in the depend- 
ence under which it bmgs the sinner , to circumstances 
of external fortune . One of the favourite characters of 
liberty , is the indep^idence it bestows . He who is truly 
a freeman , is above all servile compliances , and abject 
subjection . He is able to rest upon himself ; and wnile 
he regards his superiors with proper defei-ence , neither de- 
bases himself by crmging to them , nor is tempted to pur- 
chase their favour by dishonourable means . But the sin- 
ner has forfeited eveiy privilege of this nature. 

2. His passions and nabits , render him an absolute de- 
pendent on the world , and the. world's favour; on the un- 
certain goods of fortune , and the fickle humours of men 
For it is by these he subsists , and among these his happi- 
ness is sought , according as his passions determine him to 
pursue pleasures , riches, or preferments . Having no fund 
within nimself whence to draw enjoyment , his only re- 
source is in things without . His hopes and fears all hang 
upon the world . He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and 
is shaken by every wind of fortune . I'his is to be , in the 
Strictest sense , a slave to the world . 

3. Religion and virtue , on the other hand , confer on the 
mind principles of noble independence . ** The upright 
man is satisfied from himself /' He despises not the ad- 
vantages of fortune , but he centres not his happiness in 
them . With a moderate share of them , he can be con- 
tented ; and contentment , is felicity . Happy in his own 
integrity , conscious of the esteem of good men , reposing 
firm triist in the providence , and the pix)mir<;s of God , he 
is exempted from servile dependence on other things. 

4. He can wrap himself up in a good conscience , and 
look forward , witnout terror , to the change of the world 
Let all things fluctuate around him as thev please , he 
believes thlat, by the Divine ordination, tney shall be 
made to work together in the issue for his good : and there- 
fore, having much to hope from God, and little to fear 
from the world , he can be easy in eveiy state . One wha 
possesses within himself such an establishment of mind, is 
truly free . 

5. But shall I call that man free, who has nothing that 
is his own, no property assured; whose very heart is not 
his own , but rendered the appendage of external things, 
«"d the aport of foitune ? Is that man free , let his outward 
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condition be ev^ so splendid, whom hi& Imperious pas- 
uons, detain at meir call, whom they send torth at tneir 
pleasure , to drudge and toil , and to beg his only enjoy- 
ment from the casualties of the world ? 

6. Is he free, who must flatter mid lie to compass his 
ends; who must bear with this man's caprice, and that 
man's scorn ; must profess fnendship where he hates, and 
respect, where he contemns ; who is not at libertj^ to.ap- 
pear in his own colours, nor to speak his own sentlmenu ; 
who dares not be honest, lest he should be poor f 

7. Believe it, no ch^s bind so hard, no fetters are so 
heavV , as those which listen tlie comipted heait to this 
treacherous world ; no dependence is more contemptible 
tnan that under which the voluptuous, the covetous, or 
the ambitious man , hes to the means of pleasure , gain , or 
l>ower. Yet this is the boasted liberty , which vice pi'o- 
mises, as the recompense of setdng us free from the salu- 
taiy restraints of virtue . Blair. 

SECTION XIII. 

The man of integrity. 

1. It will not take much time to delineate the character of 
the man of integiity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
easily understood. He is one who makes it his constant 
rule to follow the road of duty, according; as the word of 
God, and the voice of his conscience, pomt it out to hinn. 
He b not guided mei*ely by affections, which may some- 
times g^ve the colour of virtue to a loose and unstable 
character. 

3. The upriffht man is ^ded by a fixed principle of 
mind» whicK determines hmi to esteem nothing but what 
is honourable; and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, 
in moral conduct Hence we find him ever the same; at 
all times, the trusty fnend, the affectionate relation, the 
conscientious man of business, the pious worshipper, the 
public spirited dtizen. 

3. He assumes no borrowed ^pearance. He seeks no 
mask to cover him ; for he acts no studied part; but he is 
indeed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour and 
humanity. In all his pursuits, he knows no path but the 
fair and direct one ; and would much rather fiEul of success, 
than attain it by reproachful means. 

4. He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he 
meditates evil ajgainst us in his heart. He never praises 
us among our fnends; and then Joins in traducing us among 
our enemies. « We shall never find one part of itis charar 
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terat variance with another. In his mannei*s, he is simple 
and unaffected ; in all his proceedings, open and consistent 

Blair.; 

SECTION XIV. 

GenticTieas, 

1. I BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness from pas- 
sive tajftieness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance 
with the m annex's of others. That passive tameness, which 
submits, without opposition, to every encroachment of the 
violent and assuming, fonns no part of christian duty; but, 
on the contraiy, is destructive of genei*al happiness and 
order. That unlimited complaisance, which, on fevery 
occasion, falls m with the oj^inions and manners of others, 
is so far from being a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the 
parent of many vices. 

2. It overthrows all steadiness of pinnciple; and produ- 
ces that sinful conformity with the world, wh'ch taints the 
whole character. In the present coiTupted state of hu- 
man manners, always to assent, and to comply, is the 
very worst maxim we can adopt. It is impossible to sup- 
port the purity and dignitjr of cnristian morals, without op- 
posing the world on various occasions, even though we 
should stand alone. 

3. That gentleness therefore which belongs to virtue, is 
to be carefully distinguished from the mean spirit of cow- 
ards, and the fawning assent of sycophants. It i*enounces 
no just right from fear. It gives up no important truth 
from flatteiy. It is indeed not only consistent with a firm 
mind, but it necessarily requires a manlv spirit, and a fixed 
principle, in order to give it any reaf value. Upon this 
solid ground only, the polish of gentleness can with advaa- 
tage be superinduced. 

4. It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard 
for virtue and triith, but to harshness and severity, to pride 
and arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is pixyerly, 
that part of the great virtue of cnarity, which makes us 
unwilling to give pain to Miy of our brethren. Compassion 
prompts us to reheve their* wants. Forbearance prevents 
us from retaliating their injuries. Meekness restrains our 
angi'y passions ; candour, our severe jutonents. 

5. Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our maii- 
nere; and by a constant train of humane attentions, studies 
to alleviate the bui-den of common misery. Its office, 
therefore, is extensive. It is not, like some other virtues, 
called forth only on peculiar emei'gencies; but it is contkiu- 
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ally in action, when we are engaged in mtercoui-se with 
men. It ought to form our address, to reg^ilate our speech, 
and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

6. We must not, however, confound this g;entle "wis- 
dom which is from above," with that artificial courtesy, 
that studied smoothness of manners, which is learned in tHe 
school of the world. Such acconiplishments, the most 
frivolous and empty may possess. Too often they are em- 
oloyed by the artful, as a snare ; too often affected by the 
naixl and unfeeling, as a cover to the baseness of "their 
minds. We cannot, at the same time, avoid observing the 
homage, which, even in such Instances, the world is coi*- 
sti-ained to pay to virtue. 

7. In order to render society agreeable, it is found neces- 
sary to assume somewhat, that may at least carry its ap- 
pearance. Virtue is the universal charm. Even its shadow 
is courted, when the substance is wanting. The imitation 
of its form has been reduced into an art; and in the com- 
merce of life, the first study of all who would either gain 
the esteem, or win the hearts of others, is to leani the 
speech, and to adopt tlie maimei*s, of candour, gentleness, 
and humanity. 

8. But that gentleness which is the characteristic of a 
good man, has, uke every other virtue, its seat in the heart ; 
«nd, let me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, 
can render even external manners tnily pleasing. For no 
assumed behaviour can at all times hide the real chai'ac- 
ter. In that unaffected civility which springs from a gen- 
tle mind, there is a charm infinitely more powerful, tlian 
m all the studied manners of the most finished courtier. 

9. True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we 
owe to HIM who made us, and to the common nature of 
which we all share. It arises from reflections on our own 
failings and wants ; and from just views of the condition, 
and the duty of man. It is native feeling, heightened and 
improved by piinciple. It is the heart wMch easily 
relents; which fieels tor every thing that is human; and is 
backward and slow to inflict the least wound. 

10. It is affable in its dress, and mild in its demeanour; 
fever ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others; 
; reathing habitual kindness towards friends^ courtesy to 
f rtngcrs, long-suffering to enemies. It\xerclscs authority 
/ ^th^rnoderatiim ; administers reproof with tenderness^ con- 
J rs fVyours with ease and modesty. It is unassummg in 
j nniod^ and temperate in zeaL It contends not eagerly 
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about trifles; slow to cc»itradict, and still slower to blame; 
but prompt to allay dissention, and restore peace. 

11 . It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairsf, 
nor pries inciuisitively into the secrets of others. It delists 
above all things to alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up 
the falling tear, to sooth at least the grieving heart. Where 
it has not the power of being useful, it is never burdetisome. 
It seeks to pleaise, rather than to shine and dazzle; and con- 
ceals with care that supenority,either of talents or of rank» 
which is oppressive to those who are beneath it. 

12. In a word, it is that spirit, and that tenor of manners, 
which the gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, 
** to bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice with those who 
rejoice, aiid to weg> with those who weep; to please every 
one his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and tender-heart- 
ed ; to be pitiful and courteous ; to support the weak, and 
to be patient towards all men.'* Blair. 

CHAPTER VI. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION L 

TVIal and extcutum of the Earl o/*STHArFORD, tohofell 
o sacrifice to the violence of the timee, in the reign of 
Charles the Ffrst. 
■ 1 . The earl of Stradbrd defended himself against the ac« 
cusadons of the house of Commons , with all the presence 
of mind , judgment ^ and sagadty , that could be eaq)ected 
from innocence and ability . His children were placed be* 
side him as he was thus defending his life , and the cause 
of his royal master . After he had , in a long and eloquent 
speech , delivered without premeditatioii, confuted all the 
accusations <^ his enemies , he thus drew to a oonclusion . 

2. ** But , my lords , I have troubled yon too long : longer 
than I Should 'have done , but for the sake of these dear 
pledges , which asaiiitin heaven has left me ."—Upon this 
he paused ; drooped a tear ; looked upon his childnsn , and 
proceeded ^^ What I forfeit for myself , is a trifle : that 
my Indiscretions Bhoold reach my posterity , Wounds me to , 
the heart. ^ 

3. "Pardon my infirmity ^n-k^^omething I should lu^e \ 
added , but I am not able ; and therefwellet it pass . And - 
now , my lords , for my^j^f , I have lone been taught , that I 
the aiHictioits of this life , 4ire overpaid by that eternal 1 
weight of glory , which awaits the innocent . And so , mv » 
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lords , even so , with the utmost tranquillity , I submit my 
self to your judgment , whether that jud^ent be life oi 
death : not my will, but thine ^ O God , be done I" , 

4. His eloquence and innocence , induced those judges tc 
pity , who were the most zealous to condemn him . The 
Jdng himself went to the house of lords , and spoke for some 
time in his defence : but the spirit of vengeance , which had 
been chained for eleven years , was now roused ; and nothing 
but his blood could give the people satisfaction He was 
condemned by both houses of paruament ; and nothing i«« 
mained but for the king to give his consent to the bill of at- 
tainder . 

5. But in the present commotions , the cons^t of the king , 
would very easily be dispensed with ; and imi,Bment danger 
might attend his refusal . Charles, however, who l6ved 
Stnifrord tenderly , hesitated , and seemed reluctant ; try- 
ing every expedient to put off so dreadful an office , as that 
of^signing the warrant for his execution . While he con- 
tinued in this aeitation of mind , and state of suspense, his 
doubts were at mX silenced by an act of great magnanimity 
in the condemned lord . 

6. He received a letter fi*om that unfortunate nobleman , 
desiring that his life might be made a sacrifice to obtain fe- 
Conciliation between the king and his people : adding*, that 
he was prepared to die ; and that to a wifimg mind , there 
could be no injury . This instance of noble generosity , was 
but ill repaid by his master , who complied with his request . 
He consented' to ^en the fatal bill by commission, and 
StraiTord was beheaded on Tower-hill, behaving with all 
that composed dignity of resolution, which w^ e^cpected 
from his character . Goldsmith. 

ACTION IL 

An emiHent instance of tnte ForfHude, 

1. Ai*L who have been distinguished as servants of God t 
or t^efactors of men ; all who , in perilous situations, have 
acted their part with such honour as to rendei* thetr names 
illustrious tnroueh succeeding ages » have been eminent for 
fortitude of mina . Of this we have oat consplcuotis exitm- 
ple in the apostle Paul , wkotn it wHl be instructive for us 
to view in a ?emarki«b)e occurrence of his life . 

% Af^r having long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles , 
^s misavin called him to go to Jerusalem , where he knew 
Siat he was to encounter the utmost violence of his ene- 
mies . lust before he set sail , he called together the elders 
of W favoaritfe chttirch at Ephesus , and , in a pathetic 
I 
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:h , which does great honour to his character , gave them 
St farewell . Deeply affected by their knowledge of the 
in dangers to whicli he was exposing himself, all th« 
nbly were filled with distress, and melted into tears. 
The circumstances were such , as might have con- 
d dejection even into a resolute mind ; and would have 
ly overwhelmed the feeble . *• They all wept sore , 
ell on Paul's neck , and kissed him ; soiTowing most 
I for the words which he spoke , that they should see 
ace no more .** — ^What were then the sentiments , 
was the language , of this great and good man } Hear 
/ords which spoke his firm and undaunted mind . 
^ Behold , I go bound in the spirit, to Jerusalem , not 
^mg the things that shall befell me there ; save that 
Holy Spirit witnesseth in every city, saying, that 
s and afflictions abide me . But none of these things 
^ me ; neither count I my life dear to m3rself , so that 
;ht finish my course with joy , and the ministry which 
^e received of the Lord Jesus , to testify the gospel of 
jrace of God .'* 

There was uttered the voice, there breathed the 
:, of a brave and virtuous jnan . Such a man knows 
vhat it is to shrink from dan^r, when conscience 
;s out his path . In that path he is determined to walk « 
tie consequences be what they may . This was the 
lanimous behaviour of that ^at apostle , when he 
persecution and distress fiill m view . 
Attend no^ to the sentiments of the same excellent 
, when the time of his last suffering approached ; and 
irk the majesty , and the ease, with which he looked. 
^ath . . ** I am now ready to be offered , and the time 
y departure is at hand . I have fought the good fight . 
/e finished my courte . I hive kept the feith . Hence- 
i there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness .'* 
How many years of life does such a dying moment 
-balance ! Who would not choose , in this manner , to 
f the stage , with such a song of triumph in lus mouth , 
5r than prolong his existence through a wretched old 
stained with sui and shame \ Blair. 

SECTION III. . 

Tilt good man's Comfort in affliction. 
The religion oif Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
ist the approach of evil ; but , supposing evils to faU 
I us with their heaviest pressure , it lightens the load 
iiany consolations to which others are 8tr&n|;ersi 
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While bad men trace, in the calamities with which they 
are visited , the hand of an offended sovereigjn , Christians 
are taught to view them as the well-intended chastise- 
ments of a merciful Father . 

2. They hear amidst them , that still voice which a good 
conscience brings to their ear : •* Fear not , for I am with 
thee : be not dismayed, for I am thy God ." Thejr apply 
to themselves the comfortable promises with which the 

gospel abounds . They discover in these the happy issue 
ecreed to their troubles , and wait with patience till Provi- 
dence shall have accomplished its great and good designs . 

3. In the mean time , Devotion opens to them hs blessed 
and holy sanctuary : that sanctuary in which tlie wounded 
heart is healed, and the weaiy mind is at rest; where the 
cares of the world are forgotten, where its tumults are 
hushed, and its miseries disappear ; where greater objects 
open to our view than any which the world presents ; 
-where a more serene sky shmes , and a sweeter and calmer 
light beams on the afflicted heart . 

4. In those moments of devotion , a pious man , pouring 
out his wants and sorrows to an Almighty Supporter , 
feels that he is not left solitary and forsaken in a vale of 
wo. God is with him ; Christ and the Holy Spirit are 
witli him ; and though he should be bereaved of every 
friend on earth, he can look up in heaven to a Friend that 
will never desert him . Blair. 

SECTION IV. 

Theclo^eoflJfe. 

1. When we contemplate the close of life ; the termina- 
tion of man's designs and hopes; the silence that now 
reigns among those who, a little while ago, were so busy , 
or so gay ; who pan avoid being touched with sensations at 
once awful and tender ? What heart but then warms with 
the glow of humanity ? In whose eyes does not the tear 
gather, on revolving the fate of pas»ng and short-lived 
man? 

2. Behold the poor man who lays down at last the bur- 
den of his wearisomi? life . No more shall he groan under 
the load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the 
insolent calls of the master, from whom he received his 
scanty wages . No more shaH he be raised from needful 
slumber on his bed of stmw , nor be hurried away from his 
homely meal , to undergo the repeated labours of the day . 

3. AaTiile his humble grave is preparing , and a few pooi 
and decayed neighbours are carrying him thither, it is go^ri 
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for us to think, that this man too was our brother; that for 
him the aged and destitute wife, and the needy children, 
now weep ; that , neglected as he was by the world , he 
possessed, perhaps, both a sound understanding, and a 
worthy heart ; and is now carried by angels to rest in 
Abraham's bosom . 

4. At no great distance from him , the grave is opened to 
receive the rich and proud man . For, as it is said with em- 
phasis in the parable , ''the rich man also died, and was 
buried .'* He also died . His riches prevented not his shar- 
ing the same fate with the poor man : perhaps , through 
luxury , they accelerated his doom . Then , indeed , ** the 
mourners ^ about the streets ;" and , while ,in all the pomp 
and magnificence of wo , his funeral is preparing, his heirs , 
impatient to examine his will, are looking on one another 
with Jealous eyes , and already beginning to dispute about 
the divitton of nis substance . 

5. One day, we see carried alon^, the coffin of the smiling 
infant ; the flower just nipped as it began to blossom in the 
parent's view : andthenext day , we behold the joung man , 
or young woman , of blooming form and promising hopes , 
laua in an untimely grave . While the funeral is attended by 
a numerous unconcerned company , who are discoui*sing to 
one another about the news of tKe day , or the ordinary 
affairs of life , let our thoughts rather follow to the house 
of mourning, and represent to themsel^s what is passing 
there . 

6. There we should see a disconsolate family , sittine m 
silent grief, thinking; of the sad breach that is made in thdr 
little society j and with tears in their eyes, looking to the 
chamber tnat is how left vacant, and to every memorial 
that presents itself of their departed friend . By such atten- 
tion to the woes of others , the selfish hardness of our hearts 
will be gradually softened ,and melted down into humanity 

7. Another day , we follow to the grave , one who, in old 
age , and after a long career of life, has in foil maturity 
snjnk at last into reftt . As we are goin^ along to the mansion 
of the dead , it is natural for us to thmk , and to discourse, 
of all the changes which such a |)erson has seen during the 
course of his life . He has passed , it is likely , through varie- 
ties of fortiine . He has experienced prosperity , and adver- 
sity . He has seen:families and kmdreds rise and fall. He 
has seen peace and war succeeding in their turns : the 
foce of his country undergoing many alterations; and the 
very city in whicn he dwelt, rising, in a manner , new 
around him ^ 
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8. After all he has beheld , his eyes are now closed for 
ever. He was becoming a sti"anger in the midst of a new 
succession of men . A race who knew him not , had arisen 
to fill the earth . — Thus passes the world away . Thi*ough- 
out all ranks and conditions , **one generation passeth , and 
another generation cometh ;** and this great inn is by tums 
evacuated and replenished » by tiX)ops of succeeding pil- 
grims. 

9. vain and inconstant world ! O fleeting and transient 
lite . When will the sons of men learn to think of thee as 
they ought ? When will they leam humanity from the afflic 
tions ot their brethren : or moderation and wisdom , from 
the sense of their own ragitive state ? Blair. 

SECTION V. 

Exalted Society, and the renewal of Virtuoua Connexions, 
two sources of future Felicity. 

1. Besides the felicity which springs from perfect love, 
there are two circumstances which particularly enhance 

. the blessedness of that "multitude who stand before the 
throne ;" these are , access to the most exalted society , 
and renewal of the most tender connexions . The former is 
pointed out in the Scripture , by ** joining the innumerable 
company of angels,, and the general assembly and church 
of the first-tpm ; by sitting down with Abraham , and Isaac , 
and Jacob , in the Kingdom of heaven ;" a premise which 
opens the sublimest prospects to the human mind . 

2. Itallows good men to enteitain the hope , that , separat* , 
ed from all the dregs of the human mass , from that mixed 
and polluted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell » 
they shall be permitted to mingle with pixjphets , patriarchs , 
and apostles , with all those g^eat and illustrious spirits , 
who have shone in former ages as the servants of God , or 
the benefactors of men ; whose deeds we are accustomed to 
celebrate ; whose steps we now follow at a distance ; and 
whose names we pronounce with veneration . 

3. United to this hig[h assembly , the blessed , at tho same 
time , renew those ancient connexions; with virtuous friends , 
which had been dissolved by death . The pi'ospect of this 
awakens in the heart, the most pleasing and tender senti- 
ment that perliaps can fill it , in tnis mortal statie . For of all 
the sorrows which we are here doomed to endure , none is 
so bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke which se- 
parates us, in appearance for ever , from those to which 
either nature or friendship had intimately joined our hearts. 

4. Memory ,from time to time , renews the anguish j op^- 
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the wound which seemed once to have been closed ; and , by 
recallinjg joys that arepast and gone , touches every spring 
of painful sensibility . In these agonizing moments ,how re- . 
lieving the thought , that the separation is only temporary , 
not eternal ; that there is a time to come of re-iuuon with 
those with whom our happiest days were spent ; whose 
Joys and sorrows once were om's; whose piety and virtue 
cheered and encouraged us ; and fvom whom after we shall 
have landed on the peaceftil shore where they dwell , no 
revolutions of nature shall ever be able to part us more ! 
Such is the society of the blessed above . Of such are the 
multitude composed, *who '* stand before the throne ." 

Blair. 
SECTION VI. 

'TTte clemency and amiable character of the patriarch 
Joseph. 

1. No human character exhibited in the records of Seito- 
ture, is more remarkable and instructive than that of tne 
patriarch Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in all 
the vicissitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a slave, 
rising to be ruler of the land of E^ypt ; and in every sta- 
tion acquiring, by his virtue and wisdom, favour with God 
and man. When overseer of Potiphar's house, his fidelity 
was proved by strong temptations, which he honourably 
resisted. 

2. When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false wo- 
man, his integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspi- 
cuous, even in that dark mansion. When called into the 
presence of ^haraoh, the wise and extenave glan which he 
formed for saving the kingdom from the miseries of im- 

gendinfi; femine, justly rais^ him to a high station, wherein 
b abilities were eminently displayed in the public service. 

3. But in his whole history, there is no circumstance so 
striking and interesting, as nis behaviour to his brethren 
who had sold him into slavery. The moment in which he 
made himself known to them, was the most critical one of 
his fife, an^'the most decisive of his character. It is such 
as rarely occurs in the course of human events ; and is cal- 
culated to ifwff the highest attention of all who ai^ enr 
dowed with "^y degree of sensibility of heart 

4. From the whole t^nour of the narration, it appears, that 
though Joseph, upofl the arrival of his brethren, in Egypt, 
made himself strange to them, yet, from the beginning, ne 
mtended to discover himself; and studied so to conduct the 
discovery, as might render tJie surprise of joy complete. 



For t^W end, by affected sei^erfty, he todk jveMunesior 
1»i ineing down intd Egy^ all hid father^ chHdreH. 

S* They were noW arrived there ; and Benyomui among- 
tlie rest, who was his yocmger brodier by tlbe aatne mo- 
ther, and was particularly beloved by Joiebh. Hhn he 
threatened to detain; and seemed wilmie to solow the ttfst 
to depart This incident renewed their SartresSi The^r aH: 
knew their father's extreme anxiety slboat the ssfe^ of 
Benjamin, and with what di£&€ii^y lit had yifikiedltohi» 
undertaking this journfey. 

6r Shotild he be pre^iited ftom returning^ tiiey dt^aded 
that grief would overpower the old tna«^ n)irits,andpr«ve 
fiital to his life. Indah, t^r^(6re^ who had partidulatly 
U'ged the necessity cf Sei^a«nin'» accfMnpanying his bro 
thers, and had solemidy pigged himself to then* father for 
hh safe return, craved^ upfon this ocCa^ionr, an sudience of 
the governor ; tead gave him a fuU account of the circttm- 
stance of Jacob'^fEunily* 

7. Kothm^ can be more mteres^mg and pathetic thanthis 
discourse oOudah. little knowing^ to whom he spok^ he 
paints in all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, , 
the distressed situation of tl%e aged patriarch, hastening to 
the close of life ; long afflicted fbr the loss of a favdnrite 
son, whom he supposed to have been torn in pieces by a 
oeastof prey ; taboi^ring now under anxious concern about 
his youngest son» the ehild of his old age, who akme was 
left aiive of his mother, aiid Whom nothing but the calami- 
ties of severe famine could have moved a tender fcither to 
send fnxn home, and expose to the dangers of a fordgn 
land. 

8. <* If we bring him not back wkh ns^ we shall bring 
down the gray hairs of thy servant, oinrfat^r,trit^ sorrow 
to the grave. I pray Uiee therefbre let thy servant abide, 
instead of the young man» a bendman to Oiur lord. For how 
shall I gois]^ to my mther, and Beniamin not with me f le^ 
I see the evil that shall come on mv fisher.'* 

9. Upon this relation, Joseph could nirlonger reBbraJB him* 
self.»Tne tender ideas of hi» father, and his father's house, 
of his anci«at home, his country, and his kindr^ of the 
distress of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too 
strongly npon his mind to besr i^ ftkrther eoitceahnent. 
<*He crie<£ Cimse every mantel ]^ oat ffott me; andhe 
wept aloud." 

10* Thetearsw<hiehh6!^kiedwer<in0tt3iete«fsofgi*i^f. 
They were the burst of afiection. They were the eflirskmo 
of a heart overflewmg with all the tender sensibilltiei of 
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nature. Formeriy he had been moved m the same manner, 
i¥hen he first saw his brethren before him. * His bowels 
yearned upon them ;> he sought for a place where to weep. 
He went into his chamber; and then washed his face and 
returned to them." 

11. At that period, his generous plans were not com- 
pleted. But now, when there was no fai;ther occasion for 
constraining himself, he fl;ave free vent to the strong emo- 
tions of his heart The first minister to the king of Egypt 
was not ashamed to show, that he felt as a man and a bro- 
ther. * He wept aloud ; and the Egyptians, and the house 
of Pharaoh heard him.** 

12. The first words which his swelhng heart allowed 
him to pronounce^ are the most suitable to such an affecting 
ntuation that were ever uttered ;-**' I am Joseph ; doth my 
fiither ^et live?"-~What could he, what ought he, in that 
impassioned moment, to have said more? This ijs the voice 
of nature herself, speaking her own language; and it pene- 
trates the heart : no pomp of expression ; no parade of 
kindness; but strong affection hastening to utter what it 
strongly felt 

13. **His brethren could not answer him ; for they were 
troubled at his presence." Their silence is as expressive of 
those emotions of repentance and shame, which, on this 
amazing discovery, filled their breasts, and stopped their 
utterance, as the few wolds which Joseph speaks, are ex- 
pressive of the generous agnations which struggled for 
vent within him. 

14. No painter could seize a more striking moment for. 
displaying the characteristical features of the human heart, 
than what is here presented. Never was there a situation 
of more tender and virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on 
the other, of more overwhelming confiision and conscious 
guilt In the simple narration of the sacred historian, it is 
set before us with greater energy and higher effect, than 
if it had been wrought up with all the colouring of the 
most admired^modem eloquence. Blair. 

SECTION vn. 

' Altamont, 
The following account of an affectinff, mournful exit, * 

related bt^ Dr. Young, who VHu/iresent at the melancholy 

scene. 

1. The sad evening before the death of the noble youth, 
whose la^ hours suggested the most solemn and awtiil re- 
nections I was with him. No one was present, but his phy 
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siciaiij and an intimatt. whom he loved, and whom he had 
mined. At mv commg in, he said, ** You and the physician, ^ 
are come too late. I have neither life nor hope. You both 
aim at miracles. You would raise the dead !*' 

2. Heaven, I said, was merciful — ** Or," exclaipned he,-- 
** I could not have been thus guilty. What has it not done to 
bless and to save me ! — I have been too strong for Omnipo- 
tence I I have plucked down ruin." 1 sgld, the blessed 

Redeemer,— ** Hold ! hold! you wound me! — ^That i$ the 
rock on which I split : — I denied his name !" 

3. Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any thine 
from the physician, he lay silent, as far as sudden darts of 
pain would permit, till the clock struck : TKen with vehe- 
mence he exclaimed, " Oh ! time ! time ! it is fit tho^ 
shouldst thus strike tlly murderer jto theh^rt! — ^How aft 
thou fled forever f— A month ! Oh, for a single week! I ask 
not for years ! though an age were too little for the much i 
have to do.** 

4. On my saying, we could not do too much : that hearen 
was a blessed place. — ^" So much the worse. — 'Tislost! 'tj^ 
lost ! Heaven is to me the severest pi^rt of hell !*' Soolt after, 
I propased prayer, — ^ Pray you tnat can, I never prayed 
I cannot pray — nor need I. 'is not heaven op my ^de a)« 
ready i It closes with my conscience. Its severest strokes 
but second my own." 

5.' Observing that his friend was much touph^ at thi^, 
even to tears — (who could forbear? I could not)^— isrith a 
most aflfectionate look, he safd, ** Keep diose tears for thy- 
self. I have undone thee.— Dost thou weep for mc } That 
is cruel. What can pain me more ?" 

6. Here his friena, too much affected, would have left 
him. — ** No, stay— thou still mayst hope ; therefore hear 
me. How madly have I talked ! How madly hast thou 
listened and believed ! but look on my present stat^, as a 
full answer to thee, and to myself. Tnis body is all weak- 
ness and p£un; but my soul, as if stung up by tormi^t to 
greater stltjngth' and spirit, is full powei-f ul to reason ; fiiU 
mighty to suffer. And that which thus triunjpbs within the 
jaws of immortality, is, doubtless, immortal— And, ?is for a 
Deity, nothing less than an Almighty could mflipt what 

7, 1 was about to congratulate this pas^v^ innrdunt«iy 
confessor, on his asserting the twopriipe articles of his creed, 
extorted by the rack ot^ nature, when he thus, very pft»- 
sionately exclaimed : — ** No, no ! let me speak on. 1 have 
not long to speak.«-*Mv much injured friend ! my soul *'*' 
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my tiodyy lies m ruins; in scattered fragments of broken 
thought. 

8. " Remorse for the past, throws my thought on the fu- 
ture. Worse dread of the future/strikes it back on the ^ast. 
I turn, and tuni^ and find no ray. Didst thou feel halt thu 
mountain that is on me, thou wotudst struggle with the mar - 
t3rr for lus stake ; and bless Heaven for the flames! — that 
is not an everlasting flame ; that is not an unquenchable 
fire." 

9. How were we struck ! yet soon after, still more. Will* 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
out* ** My principles have p<nsoned my friend ; my extra* 
vagance lias beggared my boy I my unkindness has mur* 
dered my wife ! — ^And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blas- 
pheme^ yet indulgent LORD GOD ! Hell itself is a re* 
luge, if It hide me from thy frown !" 

lO.^Soon after, his understanding fuled. His terrified 
imagmatiqpi uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever for 
gotten. And ere the sun (which, I hope, has seen few like 
£im) arose, the gay, voung, noble, ingenious, accomplished* 
and most wretched Altamont, expix^ ! 

11. If this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of psun ? 
How quick, how total, is the transit of such persons ! In 
what a dismal gloom they set for ever! How short, alas! 
the day of their rejoicing !— For a moment, they glitter— 
they daxade! In a moment, where arc they? Oblivion co- 
vers their memories. Ah! would it did! Infamy snatches 
them from oblivion. In the Icmg living annals of ii^amy, 
their triumphs are recorded. 

12. Thy suffering poor Altamont ! still bleed m the bo- 
som of the heart- stricken friend— for Altamont had a friend. 
He might have had many. His tran»ent morning might 
have been the dawn of an immortid day. His name mi^ht 
have been gloriouslv enrolled in the records of eternity. 
His memory might nave left a sweet fragrance behind it, 
gratefol to the surviving friend, salutary to the succeeding 
generation. 

13. With what capacity was he endowed* with what 
advantages, for bdng ereatly Rood ! But with the talents of 
an angeC a man may be a fool. If he judges amiss in the 
supreme point, judgpg right in all else, but aggravates his 
fofiy ; as it shows him wrong, though blessed with the best 
capacity of being right. Dr. Young. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DIjILOGUES. 

SECTION L 

DEMOCAITUS AND HERACLITUS.* 

7^ vice9 and foUin of men should excite comfum^on 
rather than ridicule. 

DemocrituA, I FIND it impossible to recondle myself to 
amelanchdy philosophy . 

HeracUtuM, And I am equally unable to approve of that 
vain philosophy , which teaches men to demise and ridi- 
cule one another . To a wise and feeling nund » the world 
appears in a wretched and painful ]%ht . 

nem. Thou art too much afiected with the state of 
ttiines, and this is a source of misery to thee. 

tier. And I think thou art too little moved by it . Thy 
mirth and ridicule, bespeak the bufibon, rather than the 
philosopher . Does it not excite thy compassion to see 
mankind so frail, so blind , so for departed from the rules 
of virtue/ 

Dem. I am exdted to laughter ^ when I see so mudi 
tmpertinetice and folly. 

Her. And jyet, after all, they, who are the objects of 
thy ridicule , mclude , not only mankind in general , but the 
persons with whom thou livest, thy friends, thy family , 
nay even thyself. 

Dem. I care very Uttle for all the silly j)er8Qns I meet 
with ; and think I am justifiable in divertmg myself with 
their follv'. 

fler. If they are weak and foolish , it marks ndther 
wisdom nor humatuty , to insultf rather than pity them . 
But is it certain , tha^ thou art not as extravagant as they 
are? 

Dent, I presume that I am not ; since. In every p<mit, 
my sentiments are the very reverse of thdrs . 

Her. There are follies df different kmds . By constait*- 
ly amusing thyself with the errors and misconduct of 
4;thers, thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous and 
a\lpable. 

Denu Thou art at tiberty to mdulge such sentiments ; 
suid to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare 

* Demodntus and Heraditut were two ancieDt philosophen, 
the fottfier of wiiom laughed, and i)ie latter wept, at the er« 
r«in ud Tolliei of . mankind. ogzed by Google 
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For my part , I cannot refrain from pleaang myself with 
the levities and ill conduct of the utrorid about me . Are 
not all teen foolish , or irregiilibr in th^ir lives ? 

Her. Alas ! there is but too much reason to believe they 
are so: and on this erottnd , I pity and deplore their con- 
dition . We a^e m this pdnt , that fti«n do not conduct 
thMnS6lv«« atcoffctiiiflt to reaoondibtle and just principles t 
but I , who do not sdfer mys^ to act as they do, must 
yet repaid the dictati^s of my understanding ai>d feclines , 
which compel me to love them ; and that Wve HHs nie wnh 
(^Kispasswm for their misfakea and ih*eg;ularities . Canst 
diottcondemil the for pityu^ my own ^ecies , my bl^hren . 
pdrsons born in the same condition df life ^ and destined' 
to the same hopes avd privileges? If thou shouldst enter a' 
Hoi^ital, where sick and wounded persons reside , would 
their wounds and distresses excite thy mirth ? And yet . 
the evils of the tx)dyjbear no comparison with those of 
the mii^ * Thou woufdst certainly blush at thy barbarity , 
tf thou hadst been so unfeeling as to laugh at or despise a 
poor miserable being, who had lost one of his legs: and 
yet thou art so destitute of humanity, as td ridicule those, 
i^ho ai^ear to be deprived of the noble powers of the un« 
dei-standing , by the little i^gard wtilCn they pay to its 
dtclatos . 

JPmn. He who lias Idst a leg , \% to be pitied i because 
the Vm is not to be imputed to himself: but he who re^ 
jjects the dictates of reaton and cOhscieUCe , voluntai^y 
depiives hiimsc^ of their aid . The loss originates in bus 
qwnlirfly. 

Her. Ah ! So much the more is he to be pided! A 
furious maniaQ, who should pluck out his own eyes, would 
dmefve nfiore oompassion than an ordinary blind man . 

iiem. Q(»ne »let us accommodate the business . There is 
something io be said on each dde (U the question . There is 
mtvf where feasonfor laughms, and reason for weeping . 
The world is ifc&cubus^ and 1 Jiugh at it : it is deplorable , 
and thou bwnentest ever it . Every person views it hi hib 
^B way , an4 acQording to his Own temper . . One pomt is 
inMueioouab^ , that pnaokind at>e prepostenws : to think 
right, and to act well, we must think and 'act dhfterently 
fromtilem- To^suhmit to the.authorityi and follow thoex*- 
ample of the i^s^et part of men , would rehder us foolish 
andmiserable ,' 

Her. AlIthiUHr^liia^eil.trtte; but theh, thou haatn© real 

*^ve o^fe<aMgfe^Ay«^ide8. ThecalaitiUies of mankind 

*te thy mirth : and this provei that thou ha$t n^jegwt' 
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for men, nor any true respect for the virtues which they 
have unhappily abandoned 4 — Feneloriy Abfi. ofCambray^ 

SECTION II. 

DtONTSIUS, PTTHIAS9 AND DAMON. 

Genuine virtue commands reject, even from the dad. 

Dionysius. Amazing \ What do I see ? Itis Pythiasjust 
arrived w— It is indeed Pythias . I did not thmk it possible . 
He is come to die , and to redeem his friend ! 

Pythiaa, Yes , it is Pythias . I left the place of my con- 
finement , with no other views, than to pay to heaven the 
vows I had made ; to settle my &mily concerns according 
to the rules of justice ; and to bid adieu to my childnra, 
that I mig^t die tranquil and satisfied . 
. jDio. But why dost thou return } Hast thou no fear of 
death ? Is it not the character of a madman , to seek it thus 
voluntarily ? 

Py, I return to suffer , though I have not deserved death i 
Every principle of honour and goodness , forbids me to al- 
low my friend to die for me . 

IHo» Dost thou , then , love him better than thyself ? 

Py, No ; I love him as myself . But I am per»iaded that 
I oug[ht to suffer death , rather than my friend ; since it was 
Pythias whom thou hadst decreed to die . It were not just 
that Damon should sufier, to deliver me from the death 
which was designed , not for him , but for me only . 

JDio. But thou supposes , that it is as unjust to inflict 
death upon thee , as upon thy friend . 

Py. V ery true ', we are boUi perfectly innocent ; and it is 
equally unjust to make either of us suffer . 

JDio. Why dost thou then assert , that it were injustice to 
put him to death , instead of thee ? 

Py. It is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict death 
either on Damon or on inyself ; but Pythias were highly 
culpable to let Damon suffer that death, which the tyrant 
had prgsared for Pythias only . 

Dio. Dost thou then return hither, on the day appoint- 
ed , with no other view , than to save the life or a friend » 
by loshig thy own ? 

Py. I return, in regard to thee, to suffer an act of injus- 
tice which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with 
respect to Damon, to perform my duty , bjr rescuing him 
from the danger he incurred by his generosity to me . 

Dio. And now , Damon , let me address myself to thee . 
Didst thou not really fear, that Pythias would nevp 
turn ; and that thou wouldst be potto death on his ac- 

K 
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Da. I was but too well assured , that Pytliias would 
punctually return; and that he would oe more solicitous to 
keep his premise , than to preserve his life . Would to hea- 
ven , that his relations ana friends had forcibly detained 
him ! He would then have lived for the comfort and be- 
nefit of good men ; and I should have the satisfaction of 
dying for fiim L 

X>f 0. What ! X)oes life displease thee ? 

Da, Yes ; it displeases me when I see and feel the 
power of a tyrant , 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more . I will 
oi-der thee to be put to death immediately . 

Py, Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes with 
his dying friend . But remember it was rythias who was 
devoted by Uiee to destruction . I come to submit to it , 
that I may redeem my friend . Do not refuse me this con- 
solation in my last hour . ^ 

Dio, I cannot endure men , who'despise death, and set 
my power at defiance . 

Da, Thou canst not , then , endure virtue . 

Dio, No : 1 cannot endure that proud , disdainftd virtue , 
which contemns life ; which dreads no punishment ; ancl 
which is nisensible to the charms of riches and pleasui*e . 

Da, l*hou secst , however , that it is a virtue , which is 
not insensible to the dictates of honour, justice, and 
friendship . ' 

Dio, Gruards , take Pythias to execution . We shall sec 
whether DamoA will continue to despise my authority . 

Da Pythias , by retuniingto submit himself to thy plea- 
sure , has merited his life , and desei-ved thy favour ; but I 
have excited thy indignation , by resigning myself to thv 
power , in order to save him ; be satisfied , then, with this 
sacrifice , and put me to death . 

Py, Hold, Dionysius ! remember , it was Pythias alone 
wko ofi«nded thee ; Damon could not 

Dio. Alas! what do I see and hear! where am I ? How 
miserable; and how worthy to be so! I have hitherto 
known nothing of true virtue . I have spent my life m 
darkness and error . All my power and honours , are 
insufficient to produce love . I cannot boast of having ac- 
quired a single fiiend in the course of a reign of thhtv 
' vears . And yet these two persons , in a private condition , 
love one another tenderly , unreservedly confide in eadi 
other, are mutusOly happy, and ready to di^ for ^apfi 
^ % preservation . DgtizL by Google 
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Fy, How couldst thou , who hast never loved any per* 
son , expect to have friends ? If thou Uadst loved ana re- 
spected men, thou wouldst have secured their love and 
respect . Thou hast feared mankind; and they fear th^ ; 
they detest thee . %- 

Jjio, Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a 
third friend , in a connexion so perfect . I give you ' your 
lives , and 1 will load you with nches . 

Da, We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and , in 
regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, 
till thou become good and just . Without these qualities, 
thou canst be connecte<l with none but trembling slaves , 
and base flatterers . To be loved and esteemed by men 
of free and genercus minds , thou must be virtuous , af- 
fectionate, disinterested, beneficent; and know how to 
live in a sort of equality with those who share and deserve 
thy friendship . Fenelon^ Abfi. of Cambray, 

SECTION III. 

LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

Christianity defended agatnst the cavils of Scefiticism. 

Bayle, Yes, we botli were philosophers; but my 
philosophy was the deepest. You aogmatized ; I doubted. 

Locke, X)o you make doubting a proof of depth in phi- 
losophy .> It may be a good beginning of it ; but it is a bad 
end . 

Boyle, No:— the more profound our searches are into 
the nature of things, tli'e more uncertainty we shall find ; 
and the most subtle minds , see objections and difficulties 
in every system , which are overlooked or undiscovei-^ible 
by ordinary understandings . 

Locke, It would be better then to be no philosopher , 
and to continue m the vulgar herd of mankind , that one 
may have the convenience of thinking that one knows 
something . I find that the eyes which nature has given 
me, see many things very clearly, though some ai-eout 
of their reach , or discerned but dimly . What opinion 
ought I to have of a physician , who snould ofler me an 
eye-water , the use of wnich would at firat so sharpen my 

u-L — 1.^ ^ li. r_„^i *.! 1: :-• 1-..^ would 

yes 
I nostrum 

to be to those of the body . It actually brought jour own 
excellent understanding, which was by nature quick-sight- 
ed , and rendered more so by art and a subtility of \e>a^r 
peculiar to yourself — ^i^ bi-nught, I say , ytjur ver^' 
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understanding to see nothing clearly ; and envelq;)ed all 
ti^e great truths of reason and religion in mists of doubt . 

Bayle, I own it ^d ;— but your comparison is not just . 
I did not see well » before I used my philosc^hic eye- 
water ; I only supposed I saw well ; but I was m an error, 
with all the rest m mankind . The blmdness was real , 
the perceptions were imaginaiy . I cured' myself first of 
those &lse imag^tions, and then I laudably endeavoured 
to cure other men. 

Locke. A great cure indeed I — and do not you think 
that , in return for the service you did them , tney ought 
to erect you a statue ? 

Bayle. Yes ; it is good for human nature to know its own 
weakness* When we arrogantly presume on a stren^h 
we have not, we are always in great danger of hurtmg 
ourselves , or at least of deserving ridicule and contempt » 
by vain and idle efforts . 

Locke. I agree with you, that human nature should 
know its own weakness ; out it should also feel its streng^ , 
and try tofimprove it. This was my employihent as a 
phflosc^her. 1 endeavoured to discover the real powers 
of the mind , to see what it could do » and what it could 
not^ to restrain it from efforts beyond its abait]r ; but to 
teach it how to advance as far as the faculties ^ven to it 
by nature » with the utmost exertion and most proper 
culture of them , would allow it to go. In the vast ocean 
of philosophy, I had the line and the plummet always in 
my hands. Many of its depths, I found myself unable to 
fathom ; but, by caution in sounding, and the careful ob- 
servations I maae in the course of my voyage, I found out 
some truths, of so much use to mankind, that they ac 
knowledge me to have been their benefactor . 

Bayle. Their ignorance makes them think so. Somf 
other philosopher will come hereafter, and show- thosi 
truths to be falsehoods . He wHl pretend to discover othei 
truths of equal importance . A later sage will arise , per- 
haps among men now barbarous and unieamed, wnosc 
sagacious discoveries, will discredit the opinions of his 
admu^ predecessor. In philosophy, as in nature, all 
changes its form , and one thing exists by the destruction 
of another. 

Locke. Opinions taken up without a patient uivestigation , 
dependm^ on terms not accurately defined and principles 
begged without proof, like theories to explain the phacno- 
mena of nature , built on suppositions instead of experi- 
mttits^ must perpetuaUy chuige and destroy one anoUier 
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But some opinions there are, even in matters not obvioas 
to the common sense of mankind, which the mind has re- 
ceived on such rational grounds of assent , that they are as 
immoveable as the pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philoso- 
pliicallv) as the great laws of Nature, by which , under 
God, the univei*se is sustained . Can you seriously think , 
that, because the hypothesis of your countryman , Des- 
cartes, which was nothing but an mgenious , well-imagined 
romance , has been lately exploded , the system of Newton , 
which is built on e^cperiments and geometry , the two most 
certam methods of discovering truth , will ever fail ; or that, 
because the whirhs of faimtics, and the 'divinity of. the 
schoolmen , cannot now be supported, the doctrines of that 
religion , which I , the declared enemy of all enthusiasm 
and Mse reasoning , firmly believed and maintiuned, will 
ever be shaken^ 

BayU, If you had asked Descartes , while he was in the 
height of his vorae , whether his system would ever be con- 
futed by any other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had 
been by his , what answer do you suppose he would have 
returned P 

Locke* Come, come, you yourself know the difference 
between the foundations on which the credit of those sys- 
tems, and that of Newton is placed . Your scepticism is 
more aiTected than real . You found it a shorter way to a 

§reat reputation, (the only wish of your heart ,) to object, 
lan to defend ; to pull down, than to set up . And your 
talents were admirable for that kind of work . Then your 
huddling together , in a Critical Dictionarjr > a pleasant tale 
or obscene jest , and a grave arjgument agiunst the Chiistian 
religion , a witty confutation ofsome absurd author , and an 
artful sophism to impeach some respectable truth , was par- 
ticularly commodious to all our ^rounjg^ smarts and smatterers 
in free-thinking . But what mischief have you not done to 
human society } You have endeavoured , and with some 
degree of success , to shake those foundations , on which the 
whole moral world, and the great fabric of social happi- 
ness , entirely rest . How could you , as a philosopher , in 
the sober hours of reflection , answer for tiiis to vour con- 
science , even supposinf^ you had doubts of the trutn of a sys- 
tem , which gives to virtue its sweetest hopes , toimpeni^ 
tent vice its greatest fears , and to true penitence its best 
consolations ; which restrains even the least approaches to 
guilt , and yet makes those allowances for the mfirmities cf 
our nature , which the Stoic pride denied to it, but whir** 5*» 
k2 
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real imperfection , and the goodness of its infinitely benevo- 
kait Creator , so evidently require ? 

Boyle, The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its free- 
dom . Any restraint upon it , is a violence done to its nature , 
and a tyranny , a^punst which it has a right to rebel . 

Locke. The nund , though free » has a governor within 
itself, which may and ou|pnt to limit the exercise of its 
freedom . That governor is reason . 

Bayle. Yes:— but reason, like other governors, has a 
poli^ more dependent upon uncertain caprice , than upon 
any fixed laws . And if that reason, which rules my mmd * 
or yours , has h&ppehed to set up a £aivourite notion , it not 
only submits implicitly to it , but desires that the same re- 
spect should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind . Now 
1 hold that any man may lawfully oppose this desire in 
another , and that if he is wise , he will use his utmost en- 
deavours to check it in himself . 

Locke. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this yon are now ridiculing? Do we not often take a plea- 
sure in showing our own power, and gratifying our own 
pride , by degrading the nodons set up by other men , and 
genei*ally respected ? 

Bayle. I believe we do ; and by this means it often hap- 
pens , that , if one man builds and consecrates a temple to 
iblly , another pulls it down . 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human society, to 
have all temples pulled down ? 

Bayle. I cannot say that I do . 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dis* 
tinction , to show us which you mean to save . 

Bayle. A true philosopher , like an impartial historian, 
must DC of no sect . 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary , and a total indifierence to all religion f 

Bayle. With re«ird to movalit]^ , I was not indifferent . 

Locke. How coiud you then be indifierent witii regard to 
the sanctions religion raves to morality? How could you 
publish what tends so directly and apparently to weaken in 
manldnd tke belief of those sanctions ? Was not this sa- 
crificing the great interests of virtue to the little motives 
of vani^r? 

Bayle. A man may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do 
wrong, l^ declaring that, which, on a full discnsaon of 
the quesUon, he sincerely thinks to be true . 

5 w *^' A^ enthusiast., who advances doctrines prejndi* 
to society , or opposes any that arc useful to it , has the 
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strength of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagina- 
tion , to plead in alleviation of his fault . But your cool 
head and sound iudgment , can have no such excuse . I 
know veiy well there are passages in all your works , and 
those not tew , where you talk like a rigid moralist . I have 
also heard that your character was irreproachably good . 
Bat when , in the most laboured parts of your writings , you 
sap the surest foundations of all moral duties , what avails 
it that in others , or in the conduct of your life , you appear- 
ed to respect them ? How many , who have stronger pas- 
sions than jou had , and are desirous to get rid of the curb 
that restramsthem , will lay hold of your scepticism , to set 
themselves loose from all obligations of virtue ! What a 
misfortune is it to have made such a use of such talents ! 
It would have been better for you and for mankind , if you 
had been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians, or the 
most credulous monk in a Poituguese convent . The riches 
of the mind, like those of fortune, may be employed so , 
perversely , as to become a nuisance and pest , mstead of 
an ornament and support to society . 

Bayle. You are very severe upon me -—But do you count 
it no merit , no service to mankind , to deliver them from 
the fi*auds and fetter§ of priestcraft , from the deliriums of 
fenaticism , and from the terrors and follies of superstition ? 
Consider how much mischief these have done to the 
world ! Even in the last age , what massacres , what civil 
wars, what convulsions of government, what confusion in 
socie^ , did they produce ! Nay > in that we both lived in , 
though much more enlightened than the former, did I not 
see them occasion a violent persecution in my own country ? 
and can you blame me for striking at the root of these 
evils? 

Locke, The root of these e\41s , you well know , was false 
rriigion : but you struck at the true . Heaven and hell are 
not more difirerent , than the system of faith 1 defended , 
and that which produced the horrors of which you spe^ . 
Why would you so fallaciously confound them together in 
some of your writings , that it requires much more judgment , 
and a more diligent attention , than ordinary readers have , 
to separate them again , and to make the proper distinc- 
tions r This , indeed, is the great art of the most celebrated 
free-thinkers . They recommend themselves to warm and 
kigenuous minds, by lively strokes of wit, and by argu- 
ments really strong , against superstition , enthusiasm , and 
priestcraft . But , at the same time , they insidiously throw 
the odours of these upon the £ur face of true religRxn , and 
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dress her out in their garb, with a malignant intention to 
render her odious or despicable , to those who have not 
penetration enough to discern the impious fraud . Some of 
them ms^ have thus deceived tliemselves, as well as 
others . Yet it is certain , no book, that ever was written 
by the most acute of these gentlemen , is so repugnant to 
priestcraft , to spiritual tyranny , to all absurd superstitions , 
to all that can tend to disturb or injure society , as that gos« 
pel thev so much affect to despise . 

Bayle, Mankind are so made , that , when they have 
been over-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper 
temper again , till they nave been over-cooled . My scepti- 
cism might be necessaiy to abate the fever and phi*enzy 
of false religion. 

Locke, A wise prescription , indeed, to bring on a para- 
lytica! state of the mind , (for such a scepticism as vours is 
a palsy, which deprives tiie mind of all vigour, and.aeadens 
its natural and vital powers ,) in order to take off a fever , 
which temperance, and the milk of the evangelical doc- 
trines , would probably cure I 

Bayte. I acknowledge that those medicines , have a great 
power . But few doctors apply them untainted with the 
mixture of some harsher dmgs, or some unsafe and ridi- 
culous nostrums of their own . 

^' Locke, What you now say is too true -—God has f 
us a most excellent physic for the soul , in all its <" 
but bad and interested physicians, or igRor 
ceited quacks , adminbter it so ill to the ri^ 
that much of the benefit of it is unhappily 1 

Lord Lyttls^i^^ 




CHAPTER Vin. 

public speeches. 
Section i. 

Cicero against Verres. 
1. The time is come , Fathei| , when that which has long 
been wished for, towards alla3an|; the envy your order has 
been subject to , and removing the imputations against trials , 
is effectually put in your power . An opinion has long pre- 
vailied, not only here at home, but likewise in foreign 
countries , both dangerous to you , and pernicious to tiSe 
state,— that, m prosecutions, men of wealth are alwasrs 
safe , however clearly convicted. 

There is now to be brought upon his trial befoi*e you » 
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to the confiisjon , I hope , of the propagators of this slander- 
ous imputation , one whose life and actions , condemn him 
in the opinion of impartial persons ; but who, according to 
his own reckoning , and aeclai*ed dependence upon his 
riches, is already acquitted ; I mean Caius Verres . I de 
mand justice of you , Fathers , up<ni the robber of the pub 
lie treasury ,. the oppressor of Asia Minor and Pamphylia , 
the invader of the rights and privileges of Romans , the 
scoui^ and curse of Sicily . 

3. if that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes 
deserve', your authority, Fathers, will be venerable and 
sacred in the eyes of the public : but if his great riches 
should bias you m his favour, I shall still gain one point, — 
to make it apparent to all the world, that what was want- 
ing in this case , was not a criminal nor a prosecutor, but 
justice and adequate punishment . 

4. To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth , 
what does his qusstorship , the first public employment he 
held , what does it exhibit , but one continued scene of 
villaiiies? Cneius Carbo, plundered of the public money 
by his own treasurer , a consul stripped and oetrayed , an 
army deserted and reduced to want, a province robbed, 
the civil and religious rights of a people violated . 

5. The employment he held in Asia Minor andPamphy- 
, witat dia it produce but the ruin of those countries ? 

" ' S^JfcQUses, cities, and temples, were robbed by him . 
irsis his conduct in his praetorship here at home ? 
ie^}6ndered temples, and public works neglected , 
5. might embezzle the money intended for carrying 
tlfa|i& on, bear witness. How did he dischai^ge the office 
©fa judge? Let those who suffered by hi* injustice an- 
swer. 

- 6. But his prxtorslup in Sicily , dPowns all his works of 
wickedness , and finisnes a lasting monument to his in- 
famy . The mischiefs done by him in that unhappy coun- 
try , during the three years of his iniauitous admimstration , 
are such, that many years, under the wisest and best of 
praetors, will not be sufficient to restore things to the con- 
dition in which he found them ; for it is notorious, that, 
dur'mg the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither enjoy- 
ed the. protection of their own original laws ; of the regula- 
tions made for their benefit hy tne Roman senate , upon 
their coming under the protection of the commonwealth ; 
nor of the natural and unalienable rights of men . 

7. His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three 
y e;irs . And his decisi(»is have broken all law , all pw»r *» 
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dent', all right. The sums he has, by urbitranr taxes 
and unheard-of impositions, extorted from the industrious 
poor, are not to be computed . 

8. The most fa^hful allies of the commonwealth , have 
been treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like 
slaves, been put to death with tortures . The most atit)- 
cious criminals, for money , have" been exempted fnmi the 
deserved punishments ; and men of the most unexception- 
able characters , condemned and banished unheard . 

9. The harbours , though sufficiently fortified , and the 
gates of strong towns , have been opened to pirates and 
ravagers . The soldiery and sailors , belonging to a pro- 
vince under the protection of the commonweidth , have 
been starved to death ; whole fleets , to the great detriment 
of the province, suffered to perish . The ancient monu- 
ments of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statues 
of heroes and princes , have been carried off ; and the tem- 
ples stripped of their images . 

10. Having , by his iniquitous sentences , filled the pri- 
sons with the most industrious and deserving of the peo- 
ple , he then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citi- 
zens to be strangled in the gaols : so that the exclamation , 
^ I am a citizen of Rome !" which has often , in the most 
distant regions, and among the most barbaixnis people, 
been a protection , was of no service to them ; but, on the 
contrary, brought a speedier and a more severe punish- 
ment upon them . 

11. r ask now, Verres, what thou hast to advance 
against this charge ? Wilt thou pretend to deny it? Wilt 
thou pretend, that any thing false , that even any thing 
aggravated , is alleged against thee ? Had any pnnce or 
any state , committee^ the same outrage against the pri- 
vilege of Roman citizens , should we not think we iiad 
sufficient ground for demanding satisfaction > 

12. What punishment ought, then , to be inflicted upon 
a tyrannical and wicked prxtor, who dared, at no greater 
distance than Sicily , within sight of the Italian coast , to 
put to the infamous death of crucifixion , that unfortunate 
and mnpcent citizen, Publius Gavius Cosanus, only for 
his having asserted his privilege of citizenship , and de- 
clared his intention of appealing to the justice of his coun- 
try , against the cruel oppressor , who had unjustly con 
fined him in prison at Syracuse , whence he hadf just made 
h^ escape ? 

13. The unhappy man , arrested as he was going to em- 
Ko-ir for his native coonti7, is brought betbro the wicked 
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prxtpr . With eyes darting ftiry, and a countenance dis- 
torted with cruelty , he orders the helpless victim of his 
m^ to be stripped, and rods to be Drought: accusing 
him , but without, the least shadow oS evidence , or even 
of suspicion , of having come to Sicily as a spy . 

14. It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, **I 
am a Roman citizen : I hare servea under Lucius Pretius, 
who is now at Panormus , and will attest my innocence .'* 
The blood-thirstv prxtor, deaf to all he could urge hi his 
own defence , ordered the infamous punishment to be in- 
flicted . 

15. Thus, Fathers, was an mnocent Roman citizen 
publicly maneled with scourging » whilst the only words he 
uttered, amidst hisciiiel suffermgs, were, "lam a Ro- 
man citizen !" With these he hoped to defend himself 
from violence and infamy . But of so little service was this 
privilege to him , that , while he was thus asserting his 
citizenship , the order was given for his execution ^ — ^for 
l\is execution upon the cross ! 

16. O liberty !— O sound once delightful to every Roman 
ear ! — O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship !-..^)nce sa- 
cred .' — ^now trampled uj)on • — But what then ! Is it come 
to this ? Shall an inferior magistrate , a governor , who 
holds his whole power of the Roman people , in a Roman 
provmce , within sight of Italy , bind , scourge , torture with 
lire and red-hot plates of iron , and at last put to the infa- 
mous death of the cross , a Roman citizen ? 

17. Shall neither the cries of inntx^ence expiring in agony , 
nor the tears of pitying spectators , nor the majesty of tne 
Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his 
country , restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a 
monster, who, in confidence of his riches, strides at the 
ix>ot of libeity , and sets mankind at defiance ? 

18. 1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis- 
dom and justice , Fathers , will not , by suffering the atro- 
cious and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to escape 
due punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger oi a 
total subversion of authority, ana the introduction of gene- 
ral anarchy and confiiuon . Cicero's Orations. 

SECTION II. 
Sfieech o/'Adherbal to the Roman Senate^ imfiloring 

thdr protection against Jugurtua. 
Fathers! Goook 

1. It is known to yoa , that king Micipsa, mf^ lather, ( 
bis death-bed , left in charge to Jugurtha , his adopted so 
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comunctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and my- 
self , the children of his own body , the administration of the 
kingdom of Numidia , directinj; us to consider the senate 
and people of Rome as proprietors of it . He chareed us 
to use our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Koman 
commonwealth ; assuring us , that your protection would 
prove a defence i^ainst all enemies ; afld would be instead 
of armies , fortifications , and treasures . 

2. While my brother and I , were thinkine of nothing but 
how to regulate ourselves according to the directions <n our 
deceased lather— nJugurtha— the most infamous of man- 
kind ! — breaking through all ties of gratitude and of com- 
mon humanity » and trampling on the authority of the Ro- 
man commonwealth, procured the murder of my unfor- 
tunate brother; and has driven me from my throne and 
native country , though he knows I inherit , from my grand- 
father Massinissa , and my father Micipsa, the friendship 
and alliance of the Romans . 

3. For a prince to be reduced , by villany , to mf distress- 
ful circumstances 9 is calamity enough \ but my misfortunes 
are heightened by the connderatioa — that I find myself 
obliged to solicit your assistance , Fathers , for the so^ices 
dtmb you b^ my ancestors , not for any I have been able to 
render you in my own person . Jugurthahas put it out of my 
power to deserve any thine at your hands ; and has forced 
me to be burdensome*, betore 1 could be useful to you . 

4. And yet , if I had no plea , but my undeserved miseiy ^^ 
a once powerful prince , the descendant of a race of illus- 
trious monarchs , now , without any fault of my own , desti- 
tute of every support , and reduced to the necessit}r of 
begging foreign assistance , against an enemy who has seized 
my throne and my kingdom —if my unequalled distresses 
were all I had to plead ^t would become the greatness of 
the Roman commonwealtib , to protect the injured, and to 
check the triumph of daring wickedness over helpless in- 
nocence . 

5. But , to provoke your resentment to the utmost , Iu« 
gurtha has driven me from the very dominions , which the 
senate and people of Rome , gave to my ancestors ; and, 
from which , my grand£Either , and my father, under your 
umbrage, expelled Syphax andtheCarthaeinians. Thus, 
Fathers , jroiir kindness to our family is defeated ; and Ju- 
gurtha , in injuring me , throws contempt upon you. 

^ 6. wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of Ibitnne ! Oh 

^ther Micipsa ! Is this the consequence of thy generosi^ ; 

lat he , whom thy goodness raised to an equality with 
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thy own children , should be the murderer of thy children ? 
Must , then , the royal house of Numidia always be a 8c6ne 
of havoc and blood f 

7. Whi)e Carthage « remained, we suffered, as was to be 
expected , all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks ; 
our enemy near ; our only powerful ally , the Roman com- 
monwealth, at a distance . When that scourge of Africa 
was no more , we congratulated ourselves on the prospect 
of established peace. But, instead of peace, benolcfUie 
kingdom of Numidia drenched with royal blood ! and the 
only surviving son of its late king , flying from an adopted 
muMerer , and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which 
he cannot command in his own kingdom . 

8. Whither —Oh ! whither shall 1 fly ? If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seized 
by the murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, 
but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, m my blood, 
those hands which are now reeking with my brother's i 
If I were to fly for refuge or for assistance to any other 
court, fi'om what prince can I hope for protection, if the 
Roman commonwealth give me up ? From my own family 
ir friends , I have no expectations . 

9. My royal father is no more . He is beyond the reach 
>t violence, and out of hearing of the complaints of his un- 
happy son . Were my brother alive , our mutual sympa- 
tliy would be some alleviation . .But he is hurried out of 
iife , in his early youth ^ by the very hand which should 
have been the last to mjure any of the royal family of 
Numidia . 

10. The bloody Ju^rtha has butchered all whom he sus- 
j»«xted to be in my mterest. Some have been destroyed 
jby the lingering torment of the cross. Others have been 
given a prey to wild beasts ; and their anguish made the 
isport of men more cruel than wild beasts . If thei'e be any 
^et alive , they are shut up in dungeons , there to drag out 
A life more intolerable than death itself . 

11. Look down , illustrious senators of Rome I from that 
lieight of power to which you are raised, on the unexam- 
2plea distresses of a prince , who is, by the cruelty of a 
'Wicked intruder, become an outcast from all mankind . 
JLet not the craft)r insinuations of him who retunis murder 
ifoi* adoption , prejudice your judgment . Do not listen to 
ithe wretch who nas butchereid the son and relations of a 
*iing^ who gave him power io sit on the same throne with 
Siisown sons. 

• 13. 1 have been iiifonned , that he labours by his emissa- 
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ries to prevent your determiiiing any thing against him in 
his absence ; pretending that I magnify my distress , and 
might , for him , have stsdd in peace in my own kingdom 
But , if ever the time comes , when the due vengeance from 
above shall overtake him , he will then dissemble as I do . 
Then he, who now, hardened in wickedness, triumphs 
over those whom his violence has Imd low , will , in his 
turn , feel distress , and suffer for his impious ingratitude to 
my father , and his blood-thirstv cruelty to my orother . 

13. Oh murdered , butchered brother 1 Oh dearest to my 
heart — ^now gone for ever from my sight !— but why shouli 
I lament his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
light of heaven , of life , and kingdom , at once , by the very < 
person who ought to have been the first to hazam his own 
life , in defence of any one of Micipsa's family. But , as 
thines are , my brother is not so much deprived of these 
comforts , as delivered from terror , from flight , from exile , 
and the e-ndless trsun of miseries which render life to me a 
burden . 

14. He lies full low , gored with wounds , and festering in 
his own blood. But he lies in peace . He feels none of 
the miseries which rend my soul with agony and distraction , 
while I am set up a spectacle to all mankmd , of the uncer- 
tainty bf human affairs . Sr» far from having it in my power 
to punish his murderer, I am not master of the means of 
securing my own life . So far from being in a condition to 
defend my kingdom from the violence of the usui*per , I am 
obliged to apply for foreign protection for my own person . 

15. Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations ! 
to you I fly for refuse from the murderous fury of Jugur- 
tha . — By your affection for your children ; by your love for 
your country ; by your own virtues ; by the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth ; by all that is sacred , and all that 
is dear to you —deliver a wretched prince from undeserved , 
unprovoked injury ; and save the kingdom of Numidia , 
which is your own property , from being the prey of vio- 
lence , usurpation , and cruelty . Sallust. 

SECTION HI. 
The Apostle Paul's noble Defence before Festus ofid 
Agrifpa. 
1. Agrippa ^d unto Paul , thou art permitted to speak 
for thyself . — ^Then Paul stretched forth his hand, and an- 
swered for himself . I think myself happy , king Agrippa , 
because I shall answer for myself this day before tnee«. 
concepiiing all the things whereof I am accused by the Jews : 
especially , as I know thee to be expert in all customs and 
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questions which are among the Jews . Wherefore I be- 
seech thee to hear me patiently . 

2. My manner of life from my youth, which was at the 
first among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the 
Jews, who knew me from the beginning, (if they would 
testify ,) that after the straitest sect of our religion , I lived 
a Phansee . And now I stand and am judged tor the hope 
of the promise made by God to our fathers ; to which pro- 
mise, our twelve tribes, continually serving God day 
and night, hope to come: and, for this hope's sake, 
king .\grippa, I am accused by the Jews. 

'3. Why should it be thougnt a thing hicredible with 
you, that God should raise the dead? I verily thought 
with myself, that I ought to do many things contrary to 
tlie name of Jesus of Nazareth : and this I ^d in Jerusalem . 
Many of the saints I shut up in prison , having recdved 
authority from the chief priests : and when they were put 
to death, I gave my voice agsdnst them . And I often 
punished them in every synagogue , and compelled them 
to blaspheme ; and being excedingly mad against them , 
I persecuted them even unto Strang cities. 

4. But as I went to Damascus, with authority and com- 
mission from the chief priests, at mid-day , O king ! I saw 
in the way a light from heaven , above the brightness of 
the sun , shining round about me , and them who journeyed 
with me . And when we were all fellen to the earth , I 
heard a voice speaking to me and saying, in the Hebrew 
tongue , Saul , Saul , wny persecutest thou me ? It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks . And I said, who art 
thou , Lord.^ And he replied , I am Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest . 

5. But rise , iffid stand upon thy feet : for I have ap- 
peared to thee for this purpose , to make thee a minister , 
and a witness both of these things which thou hast seen , 
and of those things in which I willappear to thee ; deliver- 
ing thee from the people , and from tne Gentiles , to whom 
I now send thee , to open their eyes , and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God ; 
that they may receive forgiveness of dns , and inheritance 
amongst them who are sanctified by faith that is in me . 

6. Whereupon , O kine Agrippa ! I was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision ; but showed first to them of Da- 
mascus, and at Jenisalem , and through all the coasts of 
Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that tney should repent , 
and turn to God , and do works meet for repentance . For 
these causes , the Jews caught me in the temple , and went 
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about to km me . Having » however , obtained help frcrni 
God , I continue to this day , witnessing both to sm^ and 
great » saying no other things than those which the pro- 
phets and Moses declared should come ; that Christ 
should suffer; that he would be the first who should rise 
from the dead ; and that he would show light to the peo- 
plb , and to the Gentiles. 

7. And as he thus spoke for himself , Festus said , with 
a loud voice, "Paul, thou art beside thyself: nmch 
learning hath made thee mad .'* But he replied , I am not 
mad, most noble Festus; but speak the words of truth 
and soberness . For the king knoweth these things, be- 
fore whom I also speak freely . I am persuaded th^t none 
of these things are hidden from him : fbr this thing was 



not done in a comer. King Agrippa,believestthou the 
prophets? I know that thou believest. Th^' Agrippa 
said to Paul , ** Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 



tian .** And Paul replied , ** I would to God , that not only 
thou , but also all that hear me this day , were both almost , 
and altogether such as I am , except these bonds ."* 

Acts xxvL 
SECTION IV. 
LoRi> Mansfield's Speech in the Houae of Peers, ITTd^ 
on the bill for preventing the delaya ofjwtice, by claim-^ 
ing the Privilege of Parliament, 

MY Lords, 

I. WJ^HEN I consider the importance of this bill to your 

lordships,, I am not surprised it has taken up so much of 

your consideration . It is a bill , indeed , oi no common 

magnitude ; it is no less than to take away from two thir^ 



possessed . PjBrhaps 

can bejplaced in, that is so diiiicult and so trying, as when 

it is made a judge in its own cause . 

2. There is something implanted in the breast of man 
so attached to self , so tenacious of privileges once obtain- 
ed , that in such a situation , either to discuss with impar- 

* How happy was this g^at Apostle, even in the most peril- 
o;]s circumstances! Though under bonds and oppression, his 
mind was free, and raised above every fear of man. Witih 
what digaity and composure does he defend himself, and the 
noble cause he had espoused ; whilst he displays the most com- 
passionate aadq^enerous feelings, for those who were strangers 
to the sublime religion by which he was animated ! 
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tiality , or decide with justice , has ever been held the sum- 
mit of all human virtue . The bill now in question ,puts 
your lordships in this verj predicament j and I have no 
doubt the wisdom of your aecision will convince the world , 
that where self-interest and justice , are in opposite scales , 
the latter will ever preponderate with your lordships . 

3. Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ages , 
(tnd iix all countries . The practice is lounded in wisdohi ; 
and , indeed , it is peculiarly essential to the constitution 
of this country , tliat the members of both houses should 
be fi'ee in their persons , in cases of civil suits : for there 
thay come a time when the safety and welfare of this 
whole empire , may depend upon tneir attendance in par- 
liament . I am far from advismg any measure that would 
in future endanger the state : but the bill before your loixl- 
shipshas, I am confident, no such tendency; for it ex- 
pressly secures the pei-sons of membei-sof either house in 
all civil suits . 

4. This being the case , I confess , when I see many noble 
lords , for whose judgment I have a very great respect , 
standing up to oppose a bill which is calculated merely 
to facilitate the recovery of just and legal debts, I am 
astonished and amazed . They , I doubt not, oppose the 
bill ujlon public principles : I would not wish to insinuate , 
that private interest had the leapt weight in their de- 
term maition . 

5. The bill has been frequently proposed , and as frequent- 
ly has miscarried : but it was always lost in the lower 
house , Little did I think , when it had passed the Com- 
mons, that it possibly could have met with such opposition 
here. Shall it be said, that you, m^ lords, the grand 
council of the nation , the highest judicial and legislative 
body of the realm , endeavour to evade , by privilege , those 
very laws which you enforce on your fellow subjects ? For- 
bid it justice! — ^I am sure, were the n(»ble lords as well 
acquainted as I am, with but half the difficulties and de- 
lays^ occasioned in the courts of justice , under pretence of 
j»fivUeKe , they would not, nay, they could not, oppose 
this bill. 

6. I have wdted with patience to hear what arguments 
might be urged against this bill ; but I have waited in 
vain : the truth is, there is no argument that can weigh 
against it . The justice^ and expediency of the bill, are 
«uch as render it self-evident . It is a proportion of that 
nature, which can neither be weakened by argument, 
iM)r entangled with sophistry. Much, indeed, has been 

I. 2 
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)y some noble lords » on the wisdom of our ancestors , 
ow differently they thought from us . They not only 
ed , that privilege should prevent all civil suits from 
ceding during the sitting cf parliament, but likewise 
ed protection to the very servants of members • I 
say nothing on the wisdom of our ancestors; it might 
ips appear invidious : that is not necessary in the 
;nt case . 

[ shall only say, that the noble lords who flatter 
selves with the weight of that reflection , should i*e- 
ber , that as circumstances alter , things themselves 
d alter . Formerly , it wbs not so feshionable either 
asters or servants to run in debt , as it is at present . 
lerly , we were not that great commercial nation we 
t present ; nor formerly were merchants and manu- 
rers' members of parliament as at present. The case 
w very different: both merchants and manufactu- 
are, with great propriety, elected members of the 
r house . 

Commerce having thus got into the legislative bodv 
e kingdom , privilege must be done away . M'e all 
' , that the very soul and essence of trade , are regu- 
ayments ; and sad experience teaches us , that there 
len , who will not make their regular paymenta^ith- 
he compulsive power of the laws. The law then 
t to be equally open to all. Any exemption to par- 
ir men , or particular ranks of men , is » m a free and 
nercial country , a solecism of the grossest nature . 
But I will not trouble vour lordships with arguments 
lat , which is sufficiently evident without any . I shall 
lay a few words to some noble lords , who foresee much 
venience , from the persons of their servants being 
: to be arrested . One noble lord observes , That the 
Lman of a peer may be arrested, while he is driviner 
taster to the House, and that, consequently, he wiU 
e able to attend his duty in parliament . It this were 
lly to happen, there are so many methods by which 
lember might still get to the House , that I can hardly 
the noble lord is serious in his objection . 
Another noble peer siud. That, by this bill, one 
t lose his most valuable and honest servants . This 
1 to be a contradiction in terms : for he can neither be 
uable^ servant , nor an honest man, who gets into 
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certaiidy would pay the demand. But upon n6 prindple 
of liberal le^atioHi whatever , can my servant have a 
title to set his creditors at defiance, while , for forty shil- 
lings only , the honest tradesman may be torn fi*om his 
femily , and locked up in a gaol . It is monstrous injustice ! 
I flatter myself , however , the determination of this day , 
will entirely put an end to all these pardal proceedings for 
the future, by passing into a law the bill now under your 
lordships' consideration . 

11. i now come to speak upon what, indeed, I would 
have gladly avoided, nad I not been particularly pointed 
at , for the part I have taken in this bill . It has been said , 
by a noble lord on my left hand, that I likewise am run 
nmg the race of popularity . If the noble lord means by 
popularity , that applause bestowed by after-a^es on good 
and virtuous actions , I have lon^ been strugglme; in that 
race: to what pui^iose, all-trymg time can alone de- 
termine . 

12. But if the noble lord means that mushroom popu- 
larity , which is raised without merit, and lost without a 
crime , he is much mistaken in' tiis opinion. I defy the 
noble lord to pmnt out a sin^e action of my life , in which 
the popularity of the times ever had the smallest influence 
on my tteterminations , I thank God, I have a more per- 
manent and fteady rule for my conduct, — ^the dictates of 
my own breast . 

13. Those who have foregone that pleaang adviser, 
and given up their mind to be the slave of every popular im- 
pulse, I sincerely pity: I pity them still more, if their 
vanity leads them to mistake tne shouts of a mob for the 
trufkipet of fame . — ^Experience might inform them , that 
many , who have been saluted with the huzzas of a crowd 
one day, have received their execrations the next; and 
many, who, by the popularity of their times, have been 
held up as spotless patriots , have » nevertheless , appeared 
upon the historian's page , when truth has triumphed over 
delusioQ , the assassins of liberty . 

14. Why then the noble lord can think I am ambitious of 
present popularity , that echo of lolly , and shadow of re- 
nown , I am at a loss to determine . Besides , 1 do not know 
tiiat the bill now before your lordships , will be popular : 
it depends much upon the caprice of the day . It may not 
be popular to compel pec^le to pay their debts; and, in 
that case , the present must be a very unpopular bin . 

15. It may not be popular either to take away any of the 
privileges w parliament; for I very well remember, and 
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many of your lordships may remembef, that, not kmg 
ago, the popular cry was for the extension of privilege; 
and so far did they carry it at that time , that it was said, 
the privilege protected members even in criminal actions; 
nay , such was the power of popular prejudices over weak 
minds , that the very decision of some of the courts, were 
tinctured with that aoctrine . It was undoubtedlv an aho- 
mutable doctrine . I thought so then , and I think so still : 
but , nevertheless , it was a popular doctrine , and came im- 
mediately from those who are called the friends of liberty ; 
how deservedly , time will show . 

16. True liberty, in my opinion, can only exist when 
justice is equally administered to all ; to the king and to 
the beggar . Where is the justice then , or whereis the law , 
that protects a member of parliament, more than any 
other man , from the punishment due to his crimes } The 
laws of this country allow of no place , nor any employ- 
ment , to be a sanctuary for crimes ; and where I have tne 
honour to sit as judge, neither royal favour, nor popular 
applause , shall protect the guilty . 

ir. I have now only to beg pardon for having employed 
so much of your lordships^ time ; and I am sorry a bill , 
fraught with so many good consequences , has not met with 
an abler advocate : out I doubt hofyour lordships' deter- 
mination will convince the world , that a biQ , calculated 
to contribute so much to the equal distribution of justice as 
the present , requires with your lordships but very little 
support . 

SECTION V. 
An Address to younff fiersons. 

1. 1 INTEND, in this address, to snow you the importance 
of beginning early to give serious attention to your condiact. 
As soon as you are capable of reflection, you must perceive 
that there is a rieht and a wrong in human actions. You 
see, that those who are bom witn the same advantages ot 
fortune, are not all equally prosperous in the course of life- 
While some of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain 
distinction in the world, and pass their days with comfort 
and honour ; others, of the same rank, by mean and viciou» 
behaviour, forfeit the advantages of their birth; involve 
themselves in much misery ; and end in being a disgrace 
to their friends, and a burden on society. 

2. Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the exter- 
nal condition in which you find youraelves placed, but on^ 
the part which you are to act, that your welfare or unhap- 
pmess, your honour or infamy, depends. Now, when be- 
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ginning to act that part, what can be of greater moment, 
than to regulate your plan of conduct with the most serious 
attention,.before you have yet committed any fatal or irre- 
trievable errors ? 

3. If, instead of exerting reflecticm for this valuable pur- 
pose, you deliver yourselves up, at so critical a time, to 
sloth and pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any counsel- 
lor but humour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of 
amusement ; if you allow yourselves to float loose and care- 
less on the tide of life, ready to receive any direction which 
the current of fashion may chisoice to ^ve you ; what can 
you expect to follow from such beginnmgs? 

4. Wnile so many around you, are undergoing the sad 
consequences of a like indiscretion, for what reason shall 
not those conseouences extend to you ^ Shall you attain 
success without that preparation, ana escape dangers with- 
out that precaution, which are required of others ? Shall 
happiness grow up to you, of its own accord, and sdicit 
your acceptance, when, to the rest of mankind, it is the 
fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition of labour and 
care^ 

5. Deceive not yourselves with tiioac arrogant hopes. — 
Whatever be your rank. Providence will not, for your 
sake, reverse its established order. The Author of your 
being hath enjoined you to '^take heed to your ways; to 
ponder the paths of your feet ; to remember your Creator 
m the days of your youth." 

6. He hath decreed* that they only "who seek after wis- 
dom, shaU find it; that fools snail be afHicted, because of 
their transgresdons ; and that whoever refiiseth instruc- 
tion, shall destroy his own soul.'* By listening to these ad- 
monitions, and tempering the vivacity of youth with a pro- 
per mixture of serious thought, you may ensure cheer- 
fulness for the rest of life ; but by delivering yourselves up 
at present to ^ddiness and levity, you lay the foundation 
of lasting heavmess of heart 

r. When you look forward to those plans of life, which 
either your circumstances have suggested, or your friends 
have proposed, you will not heatate to acknowledge, that 
in order to pursue them with advantage, some previous dis- 
cipline is re<iuisite. Be assured, .that whatever is to be 
your profession, no education b more necessary to your 
success, than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions and 
habits. — ^This is the universal preparation for every cha- 
racter, and every station in life. 

8. Bsid as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue- 
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In the usual course of human affairs, it will be found, that a 
plain understanding, joined with acknowledged worth, con- 
tributes more to prosperity, than the brightest parts with- 
out probity or honour. Whether science or business^ or 
public life, be your aim, virtue still enters, for a principal 
share, into all those great departments of society. It is 
connected with eminence, in every liberal art ; with repu- 
tation, in every branch of fair and useful business ; with 
distinction, in every public station. 

9. The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight 
which it adds to character; the generous sentimente 
which it breathes ; the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; 
the aixlour of diligence which it quickens ; the freedom 
which it procures from pernicious and dishonourable 
avocations; are the founaations of all that is highly 

. honourable, or greatly successful among men. 

10. Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you 
now possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to 
their shining with proper lustre. Feeble are the attrac- 
tions of the fairest form, if it be suspected that nothing 
within, corresponds to the pleasing appearance without. 
Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is supposed to be 
the vehicle bf malice. 

11. By whatever means you may at first attract the at- 
tention, you can holdthe esteem, and secure the heaits of 
others, only by amSble dispositions, and the accomplish- 
ments of the mind. These are the qualities whose influ- 
ence will last, when the lustre of all that once sparkled 
and dazzled has passed away. 

12. Let not then the season of youth be barren of im 
provements, so essential to your future felicity and honour 
Now is the seed-time of life ; and according to •* what 
you sow, you shall reap." Your character is now, under 
Divine Assistance, of your own forming ; your fate is» in 
some measure, put into your own hands. 

13. Your nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have 
not established their dommion. Prejudices have not pre- 
occupied your understanding. The world has not nad 
time to contract and debase your affections. AU your 
powers are more vigorous, disembarrassed, and free, than 
they will be at any future period. 

14. Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will form the 
channel in which your life is to run ; nay, it mav determine 
Its everlasting issue. Consider, then, the employment of 
this important period, as the highest trust which shall ever 
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be committed to you ; as in a great measure, decisive of your 
happiness in time, and in eternity. 

15. As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the inva- 
riable laws of nature, affects the productions of what is next 
in course ; so, in human life, every period of our age, accord- 
ing as it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of that 
which is to follow. Virtuous youth, ^;radually brings for- 
ward accomplished and flourishing manhood; and such 
manhood, passes of itself, without uneasiness, into respect- 
able and tranquil old age. 

16. But when nature is turned out of its regular course, 
disorder takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable 
world. If the spring put f^rth no blossoms, in summer there 
will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth be 
trifled away without improvement, manhood wiU probably 
be contemptible, and old age miserable. If the beginnings 
of life have been "vanity," its latter end can scarcely be 
any other than ** vexation of spirit." 

17, 1 shall finish this address, with calling your attention 
to that dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, amidst 
all your endeavours after improvement, you ought con- 
tinually to preserve. It is too common with the young, even 
when they resolve to tread the path of virtue and honour, 
to set out with presumptuous confidence in themselves. 

18. Trusting to their own abilities for carrying^ them suc- 
cessfully through life, they are careless of applymg to God, 
or of deriving any assistance from what tney are apt to 
reckon the gloomy discipline of religion. Alas ! how little 
do they know the dangers which await them ^ Neither 
human wisdom, nor human virtue, unsupported by religion, 
is equal to the trying situations which often occur in me. 

19. By the shock ctf temptation, how freouently have the 
most virtuous intentions been overthrown ? Under the pres- 
sure of disaster, how often has the greatest constancy sunk ? 
•* Every good, and every perfect gut, is from above. * Wis- 
dom and virtue, as well as ** riches and honour, come from 
God." Destitute of his favour, you are in no better situa- 
tion, with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left to 
wander in a trackless desert, without any guide to conduct 
them, or any shelter to cover them from the gathering 
8toi*m. 

20. Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expect not, 
that your happiness can be independent of Him who made 
you. By faith and repentance, apply to the Redeemer of 
the world. By piety and prayer, seek the protection of the 
God of heaven. ^ i 
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21. 1 conclude with the solemn words, in which a great 
prince delivered his dying charge to his son ; words, which 
every young pei'son ought to consider as addressed to him- 
self, and to engrave deeply on his heart : ** Solomon, mv 
son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; and serve him with 
a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. For the Lord 
searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the imagina- 
tions of the thoughts. If thou seek him, he will be tound 
of thee y but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for 
ever." Blaip 

CHAPTER IX. , 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

Earthquake at Oalabria, in the year 1638. 

1. AN account of this dreadful earthquake , is given by the 
celebrated father Kircher . It happened whilst he was on 
his journey to visit Mount ^tna, and the rest of the won- 
ders that lie towards the^uth of Italy . Kircher is con- 
sidered , by scholars , as one of the greatest prodigies of 
leamine . " Having hired a boat , in company with four 
more , (two friars of the order of St. Francis , and two se- 
culars ,) we launched from the harbour of Messina, in Si- 
cily , and arrived, the same day, at the pi"omontory of 
PeJoiTjs . Our destination was for the city of Euphsmia , 
in Calabria , where we had some business to transact , and 
where we designed to tarry for some time . 

2. " However , Providence seemed willing to cross out 
design ; for we were obliged to continue three days at Po 
lorus , on account of the weather ; and though we often put 
out to sea , yet we were as often driven back . At length , 
wearied with the delay, we resolved to prosecute our 
voyage ; and , although the sea seemed more than usually 
agitated , we ventured forward . 

3. "The gulf of Charybdis , which we approached, seem 
ed whirled round in such a manner, as to form a vast 
hollow, verging to a point in the centre . Proceeding on- 
ward , and turning my eyes to ^tna, I saw it cast fortl^ 
large volumes of smoke, of mountainous sizes, which en- 
tirely covered the island, and blotted out the very forest 
from my view . This , together with the drea(^ noise > 
and the sulphurous stench which was strongly perceived » 
filled me with apprehensions , that some^ more dtreadi'ul 
calamity was impending . 

4. « Tlie sea itself seemed to wear a very imusiial appeat^ 
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ance: thejr who have seen a lake in a violent shower of 
rain , covei*ed all over with bubbles , will conceive some idea 
of its ag;itations. My surprise was still increased, by the 
calmness and serenity of tne weather ; not a breeze , not a 
cloud , which might be supposed to put all nature thuH into 
motion . I therefore wam«f my companions , that an earth- 
fluake was approaching; and ^ after some time, making 
lor the shore with all possible diligence, we landed at 
Tropsca, happy and thankful for having escaped the 
threatening dan^rs of the sea . 

5. **But our triumphs at land were of short duration ; for 
we had searcely arrived at the Jesuits' College , in that city , 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid «ound, resem- 
bling that of an infinite number of chariots , driven fiercely 
forward ; the wheels rattling , and tlie thongs cracking . 
Soon after this, a most dreadful earthquake ensued ; the 
whole tract upon which we stood seemed to vibrate , as if 
we were in the scale of a balance tliat continued wavering . 
This motion , however , soon grew more violent ; and being 
no longer able to keep my legs , i was thrown prostrate 
upon the ground. In the meantime,. the universal ruin 
round me, redoubled my amazement . 

6. "The crash of fallm^ houses , the tottering of towers , 
and the groans of the dymg , all contributed to raise my 
terror and despair. On every side of me , I saw nothing 
but a scene of ruin ; and danger threatening wherever 1 
should fly . I recommended myself to God, as my last 
great refuge . 

7. ** At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary hap- 
piness I Wealth , honour , empire , wisdom ', all mere useless 
sounds , and as empty as tne bubbles ot the deep ! Just 
standing on the threshold of eternity , nothing but God was 
my pleasure ; and the nearer I approached , I only loved 
him the more . 

8. " After some time*, however , finding that I remained 
unliurt , amidst the general concussion , I resolved to venture 
tor safety ; and running as fast a» I could, I reached the 
shore, but almost terrified out of my reason . I did not 
search long here , till I found the boat in which I had landed , 
and my companions also, whose terrors were even greater 
than mine . Our meeting was not of Uiat kind , where everv 
one is desirous of telling his own happy escape ; it was all 
nlence , and a gloomy dread of impending terrors. 

9. ^'Leaving this seat of desolation , we prosecuted our 
voyage along tne coast ;and the next day catne to Rochetta , 
where we landed ,' although the earth s^ conUnued •*« ^'^ 
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lent agitations . But we had scarcely annved at our inn , 
when we were once more obliged to return to the boat ; and , 
in about half an hour , we saw the greater part of the 
town , and the inn at which we had put up , dashed to the 
ground , buiying the inhabitants beneath the ruins . 

10. •* % this manner , proceeding onward in our little ves- 
sel , finding no safety at land, and yet, from the smallness 
of our boat , having but a very dangerous continuance at 
sea , we at length landed at Lopizium , a castle midway 
between Tropxa and Euphxmia, the city to which, as 1 
said before, we were bound . Here, wherever 1 turned 
my eyes , nothmg but scenes of ruin and horror atipeared ; 
towns and castles levelled to the ground ; Stromboii , though 
at sixty miles distance , belching forth fiames in an unusual 
manner, and with a noise which I could distinctly hear . 

11. ** But my attention was quickly turned from more re- 
mote , to contiguous danger. The rumbling sound of an 
approaching earthquake iwhich we by this time were grown 
acquainted with , alarmed us for the consequences ; it eveiy 
moment seemed to grow louder , and to approach nearer . 
The place on which we stood now began to shake most 
dreadfully ; so that being unable to stand, my companions 
and I caught hold of whatever shrub grew next to us , and 
supported ourselves in that manner . 

12. ••After some time, this violent paroxysm ceasing « 
we again stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to 
Euph»mia , which lay within aght . In the mean time , 
while we were preparing for this purpose , I turned my. 
eyes towards the city , but could see only a frightful dark 
cloud , that seemed to rest upon the place . This the more 
surprised us , as the weather was so very serene . 

13. "We waited, therefore, till the cloud had passed 
away •; then turning to look for the city , it was totally sunk- 
Wonderful to tell! nothing but a dismal and putnd li^ke 
was seen where it stood . We looked about to find some 
one that could tell us of its sad catastrophe , but could see 
no person . All was become a melancholy solitude ; a scene 
of hideous desolation . 

14. •* Thus proceeding pensively along, in quest of some 
human being that could give us df little information, we at 
length saw a boy sitting by the shore , and appearing stupi- 
fied with terror . Of him , therefore , we inquired concern- 
ing the fate of the city ; but he could not be prev^ed on 
to give us an answer . 

15. «* We entreated him , with every expression of tender- 
ess and pity to tell us; but his senses were q[uite wrapt 
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up in the contemplation of the danger he had escaped . We 
offei^d him some victuals , but he seemed to loath the sight , 
VVe still persisted in our offices of kindness ; but he only 
pointed to the place of the city , like one out of his senses , 
and then , runnmg up into the woods , was never heard of 
after . Such was the fate of the city of Euph«mia . 

16. •* As we continued our melancholy course along the 
shore , the whole coast , for the space of two hundred miles , 
presented nothing but the remains of cities and men scat- 
tered , without a habitation, over the fields. Proceeding 
thus along , we at length ended our distressful voyage by 
annving at Naples , after having escaped a thousand dangers 
both at sea and land ." Goldsmith. 

SECTION II. 
Letter from Pliny to Geminius. 

1. Do we not sometimes observe a sort of people , who , 
though they are themselves under the abject dominion of 
eveiy vice , show a kind of malicious resentment agamst the 
errors of others , and are most severe upon those whom they 
most resemble ? yet , surely a lenity of disposition , even in 
persons who have the least occasion for clemency tlieni- 
selves , is of all virtues the most becoming . 

2. The highest of all characters , in my estimation , is 
his , who is as ready to pardon the errors of mankind , as if 
he were every day guilty of some himself ; and , at the 
same time , as cautious of committing a fault , as if he never 
forgave one . It is a rule then whicn we should , upon all 
occasions, both private and public, most religiously ob- 
sei*ve : ** to be inexorable to our own failings , whue we treat 
those of the rest of the world with tenderness ; not except- 
ing even such as forgive none but themselves." 

3. 1 shall , perhaps , be asked , who it is that has given 
occasion to these reflections . Know then that a<:ertain per- 
son latel)c — ^but of that when we meet— though, upon se^ 
cond thoughts, not even then ; lest , whilst I condemn and 
exposf* his conduct , I shall act counter to that maxim j 
particularly recommend . Whoever, thei^efore , and what* 
ever he is, shall remain in silence : for though there mat 
be some use , perhr.ps , in setting a mark upon the man , M 
the sake of exaniple , there will be more , however , It 
sparing him , for the sake of humanity . Farewell . 

Melmoth's Plinv. * 

SECTION III, i 

letter from Pliny to Marckllinus, on the death of ai 

amiable young ivoman, j 

1. I WRITK this under the utmost oppression of sorrow] 

the youngest daughter of my friend rundanus » is dead 
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Never surely was there a more agreeable, and more amia- 
ble young person , or one who better deserved to have en- 
joyed a long , I had almost ssud , an immortal Ufe ! She had 
all the wisdom of age and discretion of a matron, joined 
with youthful sweetness and virgin modesty . 

2. Whh what an engaging fondness did she behave to her 
father ! How kindly and respectfully receive his friends ! 
How affectionately treat all those v/ho, in their respective 
offices, had the care and education of her! She employed 
much of her time in reading , in which she discovered 
great strength of judgment ; she indulged herself in ^w di- 
versions , and those with much caution . With what for- 
beai*ance , with what patience , with what courage , did she 
endure her last illness ! 

3. She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; 
she encouraged her sister , and her father ; ana, when all 
her strength of body was exhausted , supported herself by 
the single vigour of her mind . That , mdeed , continued , 
even to her last moments, unbroken bv the pijiin of a long 
illness , or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a re- 
flection which makes the loss of her so much the more to 
be lamented . A loss infinitely severe ! and more severe by 
the particular conjuncture in which it happened! 

4. She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wed- 
ding day was fixed , and we were all invited .— now sad a 
change from the highest joy , to the deepest sorrow ! How 
shall 1 express the wound that pierced my heart, when I 
heard Fundanus himself, (as ^rief is ever finding out cir- 
cumstances to aggravate itSiafHictiqii ^ ordering^ the money 
he had designer! to lay out upon clothes and jewels , for 
her marriage , to be employed in myrrh and spices for her 
funeral ! 

5. He is a man of great learning and G;ood sense , who has 
applied himself , from his earliest youth , to the noblest and 
most elevated studies : but all the maxims of fortitude 
which he has received from books , or advaxicediiimsdf , 
he now absolutely rejects; and every other virtue of his 
heart gives place to all a parent's tenderness . We shaU 
excuse , we shall even approve his sorrow , when we con* 
sider what he has lost . He has lost a daughter who re- 
sembled him in his manners , as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out all her father . 

6. If his friend Marcellinus shall think proper to write 
to him , upon the subject of so reasonable a grief , let me re- 
mind him not to use the rougher arguments of consolation, 
and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them ; but 
th/v^. of kmd and sympathizing humanity . 
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7. Time will render hiin more open to ♦^he dictates of rea- 
son : for as a fresh wound shrinks bacK from the hand of 
the surgeon , but by degiees submits to, and even requires 
the means of its cure ; so a mind , under the nrst impressions 
of a misfortune , shuns and rejects all arguments of con^or; 
lation ybutat length , if applied with tenderness , calmly an4 
willingly acquiesces in them. Farewell. 

Melmoth's Flint. 
SECTION IV. 
. On Discretion, 
1. 1 HAVE often thought , if the minds of men wei*e laid 
open, we should see but little difference between that of a 
wise man , and that of a fool ; There are infinite reveries , 
numberless extravagances, ai^d a succession of vanities, 
which pass through both . The great difference is, that the 
. first knows how to pick and cull his thoughts for conversa- 
tion, by suppressing some, and communicating others; 
whereas the other lets them all indifferently fly out m words . 
This sort of discretion , however , has no place in private 
conversation between intimate friends . On such occasions , 
the wisest men very often talk like the weakest ; for, in- 
deed, talking with a friend, is nothing else than thinking 
aloud . 

2. TuUy has therefore very justlv exposed a precept , de- 
livered by some -ancient writei-s , "That a man should live 
with lus enemy in such a manner , as might leave him ix>om 
to become his mend ; and with his friend, in such a manner , 
that , if he became his enemy , it should not be in his power 
to hurt him . The first part of this rule , which regaras our 
behaviour towards an enemy , is indeed very reasonable , 
as well as very prudential ; but the latter part of it , which 
regards our behaviour towards ufnend, savours more of 
cunning than of discretion ; and Would cut a man off from 
the greatest pleasures of life , which are the freedoms of 
conversation with a bosom friend . Besides that , when a 
friend is turned into an enemy , the world is just enough to j 
accuse the perfidiousness of the friend , rather than tlie in-i 
discretion of the person who confidea in him . ' 

3. Discretion does not only show itself in words , but in alt | 
the circumstances of action ; and is like an under-agent of i 
Providence , to guide and direct us in the ordinary conJ 
cems of life . There arc many more shining qualities ill 
the mind of man , but there is none so useful as discretion a 
It is this , indeed , which gjives a value to all the rest ; whicn 
sets them at work in their proper times and places; and 
turns them to the advantage of the person who » possesseq 
of them . Without it , learning is pedantry , and * ' * 

m3 
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pertinence ; virtue itself looks likfe weakness ; the best parts 
only qualif;^ a man to be more sprightly in eiTors , and ac- 
tive to his own prejudice , 

4. Discretion does not only make a man the master of his 
own parts, but of other men's . The discreet man finds 
hfdt the talents of those he converses wfth , and knows how 
to apply them to proper uses . Accordingly , if we look 
into particular communities and divisions of men , we may 
observe , that it is the discreet man , not the witty , nor the 
learned , nor the brave , who guides the conversation , and 
gives measures to society . A man with great talents , but 
void of discretion , is like Polyphemus in the fable, strong 
and blind ; endued with an irresistible force » which , for 
want of sight , is of no use to him . 

5. Though a man has all other perfections yet if he 
wants discretion , he will be of no great consequence in the 
world ; on the contrary , if he has this single talent in per- 
fection, and but a common share of others, he may do 
what he pleases in his particular station of life . 

6. At the same time ttiat I think discretion the most use- 
ful talent a man can be master of , I look upon cunning to 
be the accomplishment of little , mean, ungenerous minds. 
Disci*etion points out the noblest ends to us , and pursues 
the most proper and laudable methods of attaining them . 
cunning has onlv private sellish aims , and sticks at nothing 
which may matLe them succeed . 

7. Discretion has large and extended views ; and , like a 
well-formed eye , commands a whole horizon : cunning is 
a kind of short-sightedness , that discovers the minutest ob- 
jects which are near at hand , but is not able to disceiv 
things at a distance . Discretion, the moi*e it is discovered « 
gives a gi*eater authority to the person who possesses it: 
cunning , when it is once detected , loses its force , and 
makes a man incapable of bringing about even those events 
which he might have done , had he passed only for a plain 
man . 

8. Discretion is the perfection of reason , and a guide to 
us in all the duties of life : cunning is a kind of instinct , that 
only looks out after our immediate interest and welfare . ^ 
Discretion is (mly found in men of strong sense and good 
understandings : cunning is often to be met with in brutes 
themselves j and in perscms who are but the fewest removes 
from them . In short ^ cunning is only the mimic of dis 
cretion; and it may pass upon weak men, in the samt 
manner as vivacity is often mistaken for wit , and cravitv , 
for wisdom. o / » 

9. ThtcMtormiiidwhxchisiiatunatoa^flcre^nHUt. 
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makes him look forward into futurity , and consider what 
will be his condition millions of ages hence » as well as whal 
it is at pi^esent . He knows thai the miserv or happiness 
which IS reserved for him in another world , loses nothing 
of its reality by being placed at so great a distaiKe from 
him . The objects do not ap3)ear little to him because they 
are remote . He constdei*s, that those pleasures and pains 
which lie hid in eternity , appxx)ach nearer to liim every 
moment ; and will be present witli him in tlieir full weight 
and measure , as much as those pains and pleusui^es which 
he feels at this veiy instant . For tliis reason , he is careful 
to secure to himself that which is tlie proper happiness of 
his nature , and the ultimate design ofhis being . 

10. He caiTies his thoughts to the end of every action , and 
considers the most distant , as well as the most immediata 
effects of it . He supersedes every little prospect of gain 
aiid advantage which offei*s itself here , it he does not find 
it consistent with his views of an hereafter. In a word» 
his hopes are &11 of immortality ; lus schemes are large 
and glorious ; and his oonduct suitable to one who knows ' 
his true intei^est , and how to pursue it by pi*oper methods . 

Addison 
SECTION V. 
On the Gfyvtmment of our Thoughts, 

1. A MULTITUDE of cascs occuT, in which we arc no less 
accountable for what we think, than for what we do. As^ 
first, when the inti*oduction of any train of thought depends 
upon ourselves, and is our voluntary act, by turning our 
attention towaitls such objects, awakening such passions, 
01* engaging in sucli employments, as we know must give a 
peculiar determination to our thoughts. Next» when 
thoughts, by whatever accident they may h4ve been origi>- 
nally suggested, and indulged with deliberation and com- 
placency. 

2. Though the mind has been passive in their reception, 
and, theretore free from blame ; yet, tf it be active in their 
continuance, the guilt becomes its own. They may have 
intruded at first, like unbidden pests ; but i( when entered, 
they are made welcome, and kmdly entertamed, the cate Is 
the same as if they had been invited from tlie be^i^inning. 

3. If we are thus accountable to Qod for thougi its either 
vohintarily introduced, or deliberately kidulged, we are no 
less 80^ m the last place^ for those which find adnufttaoce 
into our hearts from supine negligence^ from total rdaxa* 
tkm of attention, from allowhig our imagiiiation to rove witli 
entire license, « like the eves of the fool^ towavds the enc* « 
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4. Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly and 
vanity. They are prostituted to every evil thing which 
pleases to take possession. The consequences must all be 
charged to our account; and in vain we plead excuse from 
human infirmity. Hence it appears, that the great object 
at which we are to aim in governing our thoughts, is, to mke 
the most effectual measures for preventing the introduction 
of such as are sinful ; and for hastenuig their expulsion, if 
they shall have introduced themselves without consent of 
the will. 

5. But when we descend into our breasts, and examine 
how far we have studied to keep this object in view, who 
can tell, " how oft he hath ofiFended ?" In no article of reli- 
gion or morals are men more culpably remiss, than in the 
unrestrained indulgence they give to fancy: and that too, 
for the most part, without remorse. Since the time that 
reason began to exert her powers, thought, durmg our 
waking hours, has been active in every breast, without a 
moment's suspension or pause. 

6. The current of ideas has been always flowing. The 
wheels of the spiritual engine have circulated with perpetu^ 
motion. Let me ask, what has been the fruit of this mces- 
sant activity, with the greater part of mankind ? Of the 
innumerable hours that have been employed in thought, 
how few are marked with any permanent or useful effect ? 
How many have either passed away in idle dreams ; or 
have been abandoned to anxious discontented musings, to 
unsocial and malignant passions, or to irregular and crimi- 
nal desires ? 

7. Had I power to lay open that storehouse of iniquity 
which the hearts of too many conceal ; could \ draw Dut 
and read to them a list of all the imaginations they have 
devised, and all the passions they have indulge<l in secret; 
what a picture of men should I present to themselves f 
What crimes would they appear to have perpetrated in 
secrecy, which to their most indmate companioas they 
durst not reveal ! 

8. Even when men imagine their thoughts to b«^ innocently 
employed, they too commonly suffer them to run out into 
extravagant im^inations, and chimerical plans of what 
they would wish to attain, or choose to be, if they cou.d 
frame the course of things according to thejr desire. Though 
such employments of tancy come not under the same de- 
scnption with those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly 
'^^.lamable they seldom are. Besides the waste of tinje 
Which they occasion, and the misapplication which they in- 
aicate of those mtellectual powers that wwe given to us foi 
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much nobler purf)Qses, such romantic speqildoiis lead u« 
Always into the neighbourhood of forbiadenRgions. 

9. They place us on dan^rous ground.* The j^ are, for 
the most part, connected with some one bad passion ; and 
they always nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. 
They unfit the mind for applying with vigour to rational 
put*suit8, or for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct. From 
that ideal world in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns 
to the commerce of men, unbent aiid relaxed, sickly^ and 
tainted, averse to discharging the duties, and sometimes 
disqualified even for relishing the pleasures of ordinary life. 
SECTION Vl. 
On the evila which How from unreHrained fiaaakms, 

1. When man revolted from his Maker , his pas«ons re* 
belled against himself; and, from being originally the 
ministers of reason , have become the tyrants ctt the soul . 
Hence, in treating of this subject, two things may be as- 
sumed as principles : first , that through (he present weak- 
hess of the understanding, our passions are <rften directed 
towards improper objects ; and next , that even when their 
dit*ectiou is just , and thdr objects are innocent, they per- 
petually tend to run into excess ; they always hurry us to- 
wards their gratification, with a blind and dangerous im- 
petuosity. On these two points, then, turns the whole 
goyemmeiit of our passions : first, to ascerttun the proper 
objects of their pursuit ; and next , to restrain them in that 
pursuit , when they would carry us beyond the bounds of 
reason . 

2. If there is any passion which intrudes itself unseasona- 
bly into our mind, which darkens and troubles bur judg- 

' men^ , or habitually discomposes our temper; which unfits 
us for properly discharging the duties , or disqualifies us for 
cheermll]^ enjoving the comforts of life , we may certainly 
conclude it to nave gained a dangerous ascendant . The 
great object which we ought to propose to ourselves, is, to 
acc|uire a firm and steadlast tnind , which the in&tuatoi of 
passion shall not seduce, nor its vi<4ei>ce shake ; which, 
resting on fixed principles , shall*, in the mldftt of contend- 
ing emotions, rem^n free . and master c^ itself; able to 
listed calmly to the v<Mce of consdeiice» and prepared to 
obey its dictates without hesitation . 

3. To obtam , if possible , such command of pftttnon t is 
one of the highest attainments i>f the rational nature. Acr 
guments to show its importance , crowd upon us from everjr 
quarter . If t^ere be any fertile source of mischief to humim 
life , it is , beyond doubt , the misrule of passion . It is thi 
which pcMSQQs the enjoyment of individuals » orertunu th 
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order of soci^, and strcws the path of life with so many 
miseries , as ^vender it indeed tne vale of tears . 

4. All those f^*eat scenes of public calamity , which we 
behold with astonishment and hotTor , ha/e originated from 
the source of violent passions . These have overspread the 
earth with bloodshed . These have pointed the assassin's 
dagger ,and filled the poisoned bowl . These ,in every age , 
have furnished too copious materials for the orator's pa- 
thetic declamation , and for the poet's tragical song . When 
fix>m public life we descend to private conduct , though 
passion operates not there in so wide and destmctive a 
sphere , we shall find its influence to be no less baneful . 

5. 1 need not mention the black and fierce passions, such 
as envy , jealousy , and revenue , whose effects are obvious- 
ly noxious, and whose ajs^itations are immediate misery ; 
but take any of the licentious and sensual kind . Suppose it 
to have unlimited scope ; trace it throughout its course , 
and we shall find that gradually , as it rises , it taints the 
soundness , and troubles the peace , of his mind over whom 
it reigns; that , in its progress, it engages him in pursuits 
which are marked either with danger or with shame ; that , 
in the end, it wastes his fortune, destrovs his health , or 
debases his character ; and ag^vates all the miseries in 
which it has involved him , with the concluding pangs of 
bitter remorse . Through all the stages of this fiitai coarse , 
how many have heretofore run ? What multitudes do wc 
daily behold pursuing it, with blind and headlong steps ? 

JBlair. 
SECTION VII. 
On the proper Hate of bur temfiert vrith respect to one 
another. 

1. It is evident, in the genei'al , that if we consult cither 
public welfare or private happiness, Christian charity 
ought to regulate our disposition m mutual intercourse . But 
as this great principle admits of several divci*sified appear- 
ances, let us consider some of the cluef forms under which 
it ought to show itself in the usual tenour of life . 

2. What , first, presents itself to be recommended , is a 
peaceable temper ; a disposition averse to give offence , and 
deaurous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse 
in society . This supposes yielding and condescending man 
ners , unwillingness to contend with others about trifles 
wid, in contests that are unavoidable , proi>er moderation 
of spirit. * * 

^ ?• ^J?^^* temper is the first principle of self-enjo}-ment 
^ IS the basis of all order and nappmess among mankind . 
le posiUTe and contentious , the rude » and quaiixilsoaie , 
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are the banc of society . They seem destined to blast the 
small share of comfort , which nature has here allotted to 
man . But they cannot disturb the peace of others , more 
than tAey break their own . The hurricane rages first in 
their own bosom , before it is let forth upon the world . In 
the tempests which they raise , they are always tost , and 
frequently it is their lot' to perish . 

4. A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid 
one , or a dispo»tion to view the conduct of omers with 
fairness and impartiality . This stands opposed to a jealous 
and suspicious temper, which ascribes every action to the 
worst motive , and throws a black shade over every cha- 
racter . If we would be happy in ourselves , or in our con- 
nexions with others, let us ^ard a^;ainst this raalignaiit 
spirit . Let us study that chanty "which thinketh no evil ;'* 
that temper whicn , without ae^eneiating into credulity » 
will dispose us to be just ; and which can allow us to c^serve 
an error , without immiting it as a crime . Thus we shall 
be kept free from that continual irritation , which imar 
ginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast, and shall walk 
among men as our brethren , not as our enemies . 

5. Hut to be peaceable , and to be candid, is not all that 
is required of a good man . He must cultivate a kind , ge- 
nerous , and sympathizine temper , which feels for distress , 
wherever it is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of 
his friendi with ardour , and to all with whom he has in- 
tercourse , is gentle , obliging , and humane . How amiable 
appears such a disposidon , when contrasted with a mali- 
cious or envious temper , which wraps itsdf up in its own ' 
narrow intei*est , looks with an evil eye on the success of 
others , and , witli an unnatural satisfaction , feeds on their 
disappointments or miseries ! How littie does he know of 
the true happiness of life , who is a stranger to that inter- 
course of good offices and kind aiiections , which , by a pleas- 
ing charm , attaches men to one another , and circulates 
joy from heart to heart ! 

6. We are not to imagme , that a benevolent temper 
finds no exercise , unless when opportunities offer of per* 
forming actions of high generoaty , or of extensive utility . 
These may seldom occur. The condition of the greater 
part of mankind , in a good measure a)rcclude8 them . But 
in the ordinary rouna of human affairs , many occasions 
daily present themselves , of mitigating the vexations which 
others suffer ; of soothing their minds ; of aiding their in- 
tei^st ; of promoting their cheerfulness or case . Such oc- 
pasions may relate to the smaller nicidents of life . 

r. B!it let us remember , that of small incidents the sy^ 
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tern of human life is chiefly composed. The attentiont 
which respect these , when suggested bv real benignity of 
temper , are often more material to the nappiness of those 
around us , than actions which carry the appearance of 
greater dignity and ^lendour. Ko wise or good man » 
ought to accountany rules of behaviour as below his re^rd , 
which tend to cement the great bTOthei*hood of mankmd in 
comfoitable unkm . Particulariy amidst that familiar in- 
tercourse which belongs to domesUc life, all the virtues of 
temper find an ample range . 

8.1t is venr unfortunate , that within Ihat circle . men too 
often think themselves at liberty to give unrestramed vent 
to the caprice of passion and humour . Whereas there , on 
the contrary , more than any where else , it concerns them 
to attend to the government of their heart ;to check what 
is vi :lent in their tempers, and to soften what is harsh in 
thdr manners. For there the temper is formed . There « 
the real character displays itself. The forms of the 
world , disguise men wiien abroad . But within his own 
family , ever)' man is known to be what he truly is . 

9. In all our intercourse then with'others, particularly in 
that which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a 
peaceable , a candid , a gentle , and friendly temper . This 
IS the temper to which , by repeated injunctions » our holjr 
religion seeks to form us . This was the temper of Christ . 
Th» is the temper of Heaven . 

SECTION VIII. 
Excellence of the Holy Scrifituren, 

1. Is It bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the Gos- 
pel, with full assurance of ^th ? I glory in such bigotry. I 
would not part with it for a thousand worlds. I congratu* 
late the man who is possessed of it ; for amidstall the vicis- 
situdes and calamities of the present state, that man enjoys 
an inexhaustible fund of consoladon, of which it is not m 
the power of fortune to deprive him. 

2. There is not a book on earth, so favourable to all the 
kind, and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to 
hatred and persecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every 
sort of malevolence, as the Gospel. It breathes nothing 
throughout^ but mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

3. roetry is subUme, when it awakens in the mind any 
great and good ailection, as pietyjor patriotism. This is one 
of th9 apbiest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarka- 
ble, beyond all other writings, for their power of mspiringr 
devout cmotions^^t it is not in this respect only,Jthat the- 

^tttim^ Gf the divme nature,^ they contain tJ 
«n&AUit«Ni 49sci^t40iu^ tha^ ijofi, m\ of man c 
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comprehend. The hundred and foarthPsalm, in particular* 
displays the power and goodness of Providence^ in creating 
and preserving the world, and the various tribesof animals 
in it with sueh miuestic brevity and be&uty, as it is in vain 
to look for in any numan compoation. 

4. Such of the doctrines of the Gomel as are level to hu- 
man capacity, appear to be aneeable to the purest truth, 
and the soundest morality. Au the genius and leanung of 
the heathen world; all the penetration of Pythagoras, So- 
crates, and Aristotle, had never been able to produce such 
a system of moral duty, and so rational an account of Pro- 
vidence and of man, as are to be found in the l^ew Teste- 
ment Compared, indeed, with this, all other moral and 
theological wisdom 

Loses, difloountenanc*d, and like iblly shows. Bbattib. 
SECTION IX. 
ReJUcHofiM occarionedby a review of the bkvingt pronoun^ 
ced by Chri»t on hit diacifUea, in hu aermon on the mount, 
1. What abundant reason have we to thank God^ that 
this large and histructive discourse of our blessed Redeem- 
er, is so particulaiiy recorded by the sacred historian. 
Let every one that ** hath ears to hear ;" attend to it: for 
surely no man ever s^ke as our Lord did on this occasion . 
Let us fix our mmds m a posture of humble attention, that 
we may "jgggeive the law from his mouth ." 

5. He i^praed it with blessmgs , repeated and most impoiv 
tant blessings . But on whom^ are they proiiounced } and 
whom are we teught to think the happiest of mankind } 
The meek and the humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; 
the peaceful and the pure ; those that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; those that labour, but taint not under 
persecution ! Lord ! how different are thy maxims from 
those of the children of this world ! 

3. They caU the proud hagpy ; and admire the gay , the 
rich , die x)Owerfal , and the victorious . But let a vam world 
take its gaudy trifles , and dress up the foolish creatures 
that pursue them . May our souls share in that happiness , 
whicn the Son of God came to recommend and to procure ! 
May we obtain mercy of. the Lord ; may we be owned aa 
his children ; enjoy his presence , and inherit his kmgdom ! 
Witiitiiese enjoyments, and these hopes, we will cheerfully 
welcome the fewest , or the most pamfiii circumstances . 

4. Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues , 
which are here recommended to us; this humilit]^ and 
meekness ; this penitent sense of sin ; tnia ardent desire af- 
ter righteousness ; this compassion and purity ; this peace 
fulness and fortitude of soul; and, in a word I thift urn ver 
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' goodness which becomes us , as we sustun the character of 
' « the salt of the earth ," and » the light of the world,** 
I 5. Is there not reason to lament , that we answer the cha- 

racter no hettef ? Is there not reason to exclaim with a 
good man in former times , << Blessed liord ! either these 
are not thy words , or we are not Christians !'* Oh , season 
our hearts more ^ectuaMy with tl»r grace ! Pour forth that 
divine oil on our lamps! Then shall the flame brighten; 
then shall the ancient honours of th}r teligion be revived; 
and multitudes be awakened and ammated , by the lustre 
of it , * to glorify our Father in heaven .'* . Doddridge. 
• SECTION X. 
Schemeaof life often UluBory. 

1. Omar, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five 
years k honour and prosperity. The mvour of three suc^ 
cessive califs had filled his house with gold and silver; and 
whenever he appear^, the bene^ctions of the peq)le pro- 
claimed his passage. 

2. Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The 
brightness <£ the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant 
liower is passine away in its own odours. The vigour of 
Omar began to fail ; the curis of beauty fell from his head ; 
strength departed from his hands ; and agility from his 
feet. He gave back to the calif the keys of trust, and the 
seals of secrecy ; and sought no other pleasure for the re- 
mains of life, tnan the converse of the wise, and the grati- 
tude of the good. 

3. The powers of histnlnd were yet unimpair^ His 
clmmber was filled by vbitants, eaeer to catch the dictates 
of experience, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration.. 
Calecu the son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day 
early, and retired late. He was beautiful and eloauent : 
Omar admired his wit, and loved his docility. •* Tell me,** 
sajd Caled, ** thou to whose voice nations have listened, and 
whose wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, tell me 
how I may resemble Omar the prudent The arts by 
which thou hast gained power and preserved it, arc to thee 
no longer necessary or useful ; mipart to me the secret of 

JS^ ccmduct, and teach me the plan upon which thy wisdom 
has built thy fcrtune." 

4. « Young man,** said Omar, «* it is of littie use to form 
plans of VIH, When I took my first survey of the world, 
m my twentieth year, having considered the various con- 
ditions of mankind, in the hour of solitude I said thus to 
myself lining against a cedar, which spread its branches 
over my head, « Seventy years are allowed to man ; I hav:e 

t fifty remaining. 
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5. •* T,en year* I will allot to the attainment of knowledge 
and ten I will pass in foreign countnes ; 1 shall be learned, 
and' therefore shall be honoured ; ever^' city will shout at 
roy arrival, and every student will sohcit my friendship 
Twenty years thtis passed, will store my mind with imager 
which I shall be busy, through the rest of my life, in com- 
bining and comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible ao- 
cummations of intellectual riches ; 1 shall find new plea- 
sutes'for every moment; and shall never more be weary 
dt myself. 

6. " I will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten 
track of life ; but will try what can be found in female de- 
licacy. I wUl many a wife beautiful as the Houries, and 
wise as Zobeide: with her I will live twenty years within 
the suburbs of Bagdat,'m every pleftaure that wealth can 
purchase, and fancy canjnvent. 

7. "l will then retire to a rural dwelling; pass my dava 
in obscurity and contemplation, and lie silently down on tne 
bed of death. Through- my life it shall be my settled re- 
solution, that I will never depend upon the smile of princes ; 
that I will never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ^ I 
will never pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet 
with the amdrs of state." Such was my scheme of life, 
which I impressed indelibly upon my memory. 

8, *• The nrstpart of mv ensuing time was to be ^eiit in 
search of knowledee, ana I know not how I was diverte«l 
from my design. I had no visible impediments without, 
nor any liiigovemable passions' within. I regarded know- 
ledge as the highest honour, and the most engaging plea- 
sure ; yet day stole upon day, and month glided after month, 
till I found that seven years of the first ten had vanished, 
and left nothing behind them. 

9. " I now postponed my purpose of travelluig ; for why 
should I go abroad, while so much remiuned to be learned 
at home f I immured myself for four yeai% and studied 
the laws of the empire. The fame of my skill reached the 
judges ; I was found able to speak upon aoubtfiil questions ; 
and was commanded to stana at the footstool ot the calif. 
I was heard with attention ; I was consulted with confi- 
dence ; and the love of praise fastened on my heart" 

10. **! still wished to see distant countries ; listened with 
rapture to the relations of travellers: and resolved some 
time to ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with 
novelty: but my presence was always necessary; and the 
stream of buuness hurried me along. Sometimes I was 
Si£rM lest I should be charged with ineratitude : but I still 
propose^ to travel, and therefore woula not confine myself 
Dy mftrnage* ^0'^^^^ 
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" In my^ fifUeth year, I began to suspect that the time 
veiling was past;' and thoug^ht it best to lay hold on 
licity yet in my power, and indulge myself m dome»- 
aasures. But at fifty no man easily fifids a woman 
iful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired 
-ejected, consulted and delilftrated, till the sixty-se* 
yrear made me ashamed of wishing to matry. I had 
kothmg left but retirement ; and for retirement I never 
a time, till ^sease forced me from public emplc^metit. 
<*Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse- 
jt. With an msatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
the years of improvement ; with a restless desire of 
I different countries, I have always resided ui the 
city ; with the highest expectation of connubial fell- 
[ have lived unmarried \ and with unalterable resolu- 
of contemplative retirement I am going to die witii- 
; walls of bagdad.'* Dr. Johnson. 

SECTION XL 
The fdea»ur€9 of virtuous semibilUy, 
The pood effects of true senubility , on general virtue 
lappmessy admit of no dispute . Let us consider its 
; on the happiness of him who possesses it, and the 
us pleasures to which it ^ves him access . If he is 
iv of riches or influence , it affords him Uie means of 
a^g his own enjoyment , by relieving the wants , or 
asing the comforts of others . If he commands not 
advantages , vet all the comforts which he sees in the 
sdon of the deserving , become in some sort his , by 
iioicing in the good which they enjoy . 
liVen the face of nature , yields a satisfaction to him 
1 the insensible can never know . The profusion of 
less, which he beholds poured forth on tne universe » 
:s his heart with the thought, that umumerable mul- 
is around him , are blest and happy . When he sees 
abours of men appearing to prosper , and views a 
ry flourishing in wealth and indui^ ; when he be- 
the spring coming forth in its beautj , and reviving 
^cayed face of nature ; or in autumn , beholds the fields 
d with plenty , and the year crowned with all its 
; he lifts his affections with gratitude to the great 
;r of all , and rej(»ces in the general felicity and joy , 
t may indeed be objected , that the same sensibihty 
>pen the heart to be pierced with many wounds , from 
istresses which abound in the worid ; exposes us to 
ent suffenng from the participation which it commu- 
Z'Jt^ *°"^w* » w ^ell as of the joys of friendship, 
et It be considered, that the tender melancholy U 
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sympathy , is accompanied with a sensation, which they ' 
who feel it would not exchange for the gratifications of the 
selfish . When the heart is strongly moved by any of the 
kind affections , even when it poura itself forth in virtuous 
sorrow , a secret attractive charm mingles with the pain- 
ful emotion ; there is a jo^r in the midst of jgrief . 

4. Let it be farther considered , that the griefs which sen* 
sibility^introduces ,are counterbalanced by pleasures which 
flow from the same source .Sensibility heightens in general 
the human powers » and is connected with acuteness in all 
our fedings . If it makes us more alive to some p^ful sen- 
sations, in return, it renders the pleasing ones more vivid 
and animated. 

5. The selfish man , languishes in his narrow circle of 
pleasures . They are cotmned to what affects his own in- 
terest . He is obliged to repeat the same gratifications, till 
they become inapid . But the man of virtuous sensibility , 
moves in a wider sphere of felicity . His powers are much 
more frequentiy called forth into occupations of pleasing 
activity i— Numberless occasions open to him of indulging 
his favourite taste , by conveying satisfaction to others. OiP 
ten It is in his power, in^nie way or other, to sooth the af- 
flicted heart , to carry some consolation into the house ^ wo . 

6. In the scenes ot ordinary life , in the domestic and so- 
cial intercourses of men, the cordiality 0f his affections 
cheers and gladdens him . Every appearance , every de- 
scription of innocent happiness, is emoyed by him . Every 
native expression of kindness and affection among others , 
•is felt by nim , even though he be not the object of it . In 
a circle of friends enjoying one another, he is as happy as 
tiie happiest. 

7. In a word, he lives in a different sort of world , from 
that which the selfish man inhabits . He possesses a new 
fense that enables him to behold objects which the selfish 
cannot see . At the same time , his enjoyments are- not of 
that kind which remain merely on the surfece of the mind- 
They penetrate the heart . They enlarge and elevate , they 
refine and ennoble it ; To all the pleasmg emotions of affec- 
tion , they add the dignified consciousness of vhtue . 

8. Children of men ! men formed by nature to live and to | 
feel as brethren ! how long wUlyecontmue to estrange your- i 
selves from one another l>y competitions and jealousies ^ < 
when in conMal union ye might be so much more blest ? How 
long wfll ye seek your happiness in se&ish gratifications 
alcme, neglecting uiosepurer and better sources of joy , 
which floW from the affections and the heart ? 

K 2 Blair 
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SECTION^ XII. 
On the true honour of Man. 

1. The proper honour of man arises not from some of 
those splendid actions and abilities, which excite high ad- 
miration. Courage and prowess, military renown, sign^ 
victories and conquests, may^ render the name of a man fa* 
mous, without rendering his character truly honourable. 
To many brave men, to many heroes renowned in story, 
we look up with wonder. Their exploits are recorded, 
x'heir praises are sun^. They stand, as on an eminence; 
above tne rest pf mankind. Their eminence, nevertheless, 
may not be of that sort, before which we bow with inward, 
esteem and respect. Something more is wanted for that 
purpose, than tne conquering arm, and the intrepid mind. 

2. The laurels of the warrior must at all times be dyed in 
blood, and bedewed with the tears of the widow and the 
orphan. But if they have been stained by rapine and in- 
humanity ; if sordid avarice has marked his character ; or 
low and gross sensuality has deeraded his life ; the great 
herb sinks into a little man. What, at a distance, or on a 
superficial yiew, we admired, becomes mean, perhaps 
odious, when we examine it more closely. It is like the 
Colossal statue, whose immense ^ze struck the spectator 
afar off with astonishment; but when nearly viewed, it ap- 
pears disproportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

3. Observations of the same kind may be applied to all 
the reputation derived from civil accomplishments; from 
the refined politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts 
of genius and erudition. These bestow, and within certain 
bounds ought to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. 
They discover talents which in themselves are shining; 
and which become highly valuable, when enjployed in ad- 
vancing the good of mankind. Hence, they frequently give 
rise to fame. But a (listinction is to be made between fame 
and true honour. 

4. The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous ; 
while yet the man himself is far from oeing honoured. We 
envy his abilities. We wish to rival them. But we would 
not choose to be classed with him who possesses them. 
Instances of this sort are too often found in every record of 
ancient or modern history. 

5. From all this it follows, that in order to cMscem where 
man's true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventi- 
tious circumstances of fortune ; not to any single sparkling 
Snt^^Z-' '^^* ^ ^^ ^^^le of what forms a man ; what «i- 
titiftRhim as such, to rank high among that class of beingt 
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io u'hich he belongs ; in a word, we must look to the mik^^ 

%nd the soul. 

6. A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest and corrui)- 
lion ; a mind governed by the principles of uniform recti- 
tude and integrity ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; 
which no bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither 5y 
pleasure melted into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into 
dejection : such is the mind which forms the distinction and 
eminence of man. 

7, One who> in no situation of life, is either ashamed or 
afraid of discharnng his duty, and acting his proper part 
with firmness and constancy ; true to the God whom he 
worships, and true to the faith in which he professes to be- 
lieve ; full of affection to his brethren of mankind ; faithful 
to his friends, generous to his enemies, warm with compas- 
sion to the unfoitunate ; self-denying to little private mte- 
rests and pleasures, but zealous for public interest and hap- 
piness^ magnanimous, without being proud ; humble, witn- 
out being mean ; just, without being harsh ; simple in his 
manners, but mamy in his feelings ; on whose word we can 
entirely rely ; whose countenance never deceives us ; whose 
professions of kindness ^re the effusions of his heart: one, 
in fine, whom, independently of any views of advantage, we 
should choose for a superior, could trust in as a friend, and 
could love as a brother— this is the man, whom, in our 
heart, above all others, we do, we must honour. — Blair. 

SECTION XIII. 
The influence of Devotion on the hahfiiness of life, 

1. Whatever promotes and stren^nens virtue, what- 
ever calms and regulates the temper, is a source of happi- 
ness. Devotion produces these effects in a remarkable 
degree. It* inspires composure of spirit, mildness, and 
benig[nity ; weakens the psunfiil, and cherishes the pleasing 
emotions ; and, by these means, carries on the life of a pious 
man in a smooth and placid tenour. 

2. Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, 
devotion opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious 
are entire strangers; enjo)rments the more valuable, as 
they peculiarly belong to retirement, when the world leaves 
as ; and to adveralty, when it becomes our foe. These are 
the two seasons, for which every wise man would most wish 
to provide some hidden store ctf comfort. 

3. For let him be placed in the most favourable situation 
which the human state admits, the world can neither always 
amuse him, nor always shield him from distn^ss. There 
will be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection, in 
his life. If ne be a stranger to God, and to devodos 
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dreary will the gloom of solitude often prove ! With,what 
oppresave weight will sickness, disappointment, or old age, 
fall upon his spirits ! 

4. But for those pensive periods, the pious man has a re- 
lief prepared. From the tiresome repetition of the com- 
mon vai\ities of life, or from the pamful corrosion of its 
cares and sorrows, devotion transports him into a new 
region; and sunxiunds him there with such objects, as are 
the most fitted to cheer the dejection, to calm the tumults, 
and to heal the wounds of his heait. ^ 

5. If the world has been empty. and delusive, it gladdens 
him with the prospect of a nigher and better order of 
things, about to rise. . If men have been ungrateful and 
base, it displays before him the faithfulness of that Supreme 
Being, who, though every other friend fiul, wiU never for- 
sake nim. 

6. Let us consult our escperience, and we shall find, that 
the two greatest sources of^inward jojr, are, the exercise of 
love directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise 
of hope terminating on some hi^h and assured happiness. 
Both tliese are supplied by devotion ; and therefore we have 
no reason to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the 
hearts of good men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

7. The refined pleasiu^s of a pious mind are, in many re- 
spects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sena^. They > 
are pleasures which belong to the highest powers and 
best affections of the soul ; whereas the gratifications of 
sense reside in the lowest region of our nature. To the 
latter, the soul stoops below its native dignity. The former, 
raise it above itselt. The latter, leave always a comfortless, 
often a mortifying, remembrance behind them. The for- 
mer, are reviewed with applause and delight 

8. The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent, 
which, after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and 
leaves an empty and (^enave channel. But the pleasures 
of devoti(»i resemble the equable current of a pure river, 
which enlivens the fields through which it passes, and 
diffuses verdure and fertility along its banks.. 

9. To thee, O Devotion ! we owe the highest improve- 
ment of our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life 
Thou art the support of our virtue, ana the rest of our 
souls, in this turbulent world. Thou composest the thoughts. 
Thou calmest the passions. Thou exaltest the heart. Thy 
communications, and thine only, are imparted to the low, 
no less than to the high ; to the poor, as well as to the rich. 
^ 10. In thy presence, worldly distinctions cease: and under 

-^fluence, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the 
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balm of the wounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open 
to the miserable ; inaccessible only to the unrighteous and 
impure. Thou beeinnest on earth the temper of heaven. 
In thee, the hosts ot angels and blessed spirits eternally re- 
joice. Blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

TVie Planetary and Terreetrial Worlds comfiaratfvely 

considered. 

1. To us , who dwell on its surface , the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where oehold : 
it is also clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and 
adorned with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas , 
to a spectator placed on one of the planets, it wears, a uni- 
form aspect ; looks all luminous ; and no larger than a ^ot . 
To beings who dwell at still gi^ter distances, it entirely 
disappears. 

% That which we call alternately the morning and the 
evening star , (as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost 
in the procession of night, in the other ushers in and antici- 
pates the dawn ,) is a planetary world . This planet , and 
the ftmr others that so wonderfully vary their mystic 
dance , are in themselves dark bodies , and shine only by 
reflection ; have fields, and seas , and skies of their own ; 
are furnished with all accommpdations for animal subsist- 
ence , and are supposed to be the abodes of intellectual 
life ; all which, together with our earthly habitation, are 
dependent on that ^rand dispenser of Divme munificence , 
the sun \ receive their light from the distribution of his rays , 
and denve their comfort from his benign agency . 

S. The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages 
through the sky, is, in this respect, fixed, and immove- 
able : It is the great axle of heaven , about which the globe 
we inhabit , and other more spacious orbs , wheel their stat- 
ed courses . The sun , though seemingly smaller than "the 
dial it illuminates , is more than a million times X^r^v than 
this whole earth, on which so many lofty mountams rise, 
and such vast oceans roll . A line extending from side to 
ade through the centre of that resplendent orb, would 
measure mot« than eight hundred thousand miles : a girdle 
formed to go round its circumference , would require a 
length of millions . Were its solid c(»itents to be estimat- 
ed , the account would overwhelm pur understanding , and 
be almost beyond the power of language to express . 

4. Are we startled at these reports of philosophy ! Ai-e 
we ready to cry out in a transport of surprise , ** How 
mighty is the Being who kindled so prodigious a fire; and 
keeps alive , from age to age , so enormous a mass of flai 
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^"^ict ix» attend our philosophical ^ides, and we shall be 

r - brought acquainted with speculations more enlarged and 
fnore inflaming . 

>* 5. This sun » with all its attendant planets, is but a very 

■little part of4:he gnuid machine of the universe : every star , 

. ..'thougn in appearance no bigger than the diamond that 

glitters upon a lady's Iring, is really a vast globe, like the 

^ sun in size , and in glory ; no less spacious , no less luminous , 
thau the radiant source of day . ao that every star , is not 
barely a world , but the centre of a magnificent system ; 
has a retinue of worlj^s , irradiated by its beams, and re- 
volving round its attractive influence, all which are lost to 
our sight in unme^urable wilds of ether . 

6. That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and 
scarcely distinguishable points, is owing to their immense 
and inconceivable distance . Immense and inconceivable 

g* ideed it is , since a ball , shot from the loaded cannon , and 
ying with unabated rapidity , must travel , at this impetu- 
ous rate , almost seven hundred thousand years, before it 
could reach the nearest of these twinkling luminaries . 

r. While , beholding this vast expanse , I learn my own 
extreme meanness, I would also discover the abject little- 
ness of all terrestrial things . What is the earth , with all 
her ostentatious scenes , compared with this astonishing 
grand furniture of the skies r What, but a dim speck , 
hardly perceivable in the map of the universe ? , 

8. It IS observed by a very judicious writer , that if the 
sun himself, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
were extinguished , "and all the host of planetary worlds, 
which move about him , were annihilated , they would not 
be missed by an eye that can take in the whole compass of 
nature , any more than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore . 
The bulk of which tiiey consist , and the space which they 
occupy , are so exceedinelv little in comparison of the 
whole , that their loss woula scarotly leave a blank in the 
immensity of God's works . 

9. If then, not our globe only , bitt this whde system , be 
so very diminutive , what is a kingdom , or a country } 
What are a few lordships, or the so much admired patri- 
monies of those who are styled wealthy ? When I measure 
them with my own little pittance , tiiey swell into proud and 
bloated dimenaons : byt when I take the universe for my 
standard , how scanty is their size ! how contemptibl enilhea' 
figure ! They shrink into pompous nothings « — ^Addison.. 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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SECTION XV. , ;^ 

On the flower of Custom, and the uses to fohid *> isT ] 

; ap/ilied. \*^ ^ 

1. There h not a common saying, which has/, 
tarn of sense in it, than what we <?ften hear in the K ^ 

of the vulgar, that ** Custom is a second nature." It is" In^ 
deed able to form the man anew ; and give him inclinations 
•and capacities altogether different from those he was bom 
with. 

2. A person who nMuidicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but little deligOMn it at tirst, by degrees contracts so 
strong an inclination towards it, and gives himself, up so 
entirely to it, that it seems the only end of his being. The 
love of a retired or busy life will grow upon a man inscyi^' 
bly, as he is conversant in the one or the other, till he us 
utterly unqualified for relishing tliat to which he has beeh 
for some tame disused. 

3. Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, tilf he 
IS unable to pass away his time without it ; not to mention 
how our delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises 
and ihiproves, in proportion to the application which we 
bestow upon it. Thus,' what was at first an exercise, be- 
comes at length an entettainment. Our employments are 
chang[ed into diversions. The mind grows fond of those ac- 
tions It b accustomed to ; and is drawn with reluctancy 
from those paths in which it has been used to walk. 

4. If we attentively consider this property of human na- 
ture, it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first 

glace, I would have no man ais<^irae;ed with that kind of 
fe, or series of action, in which the choiqe of others, or his 
own neces^ties, may have engaged him. It may perhaps 
be verv disagreeable to him, at nrst ; but use and applica- 
don will certainly render it not only less painful, but pleas- > 
ing and satisfactory. 

5. In the second place, I would recommend to every one, 
the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have 

g'ven to his disciples, and wbicn that philosopher must 
ive drawn from the observation I have enlai^d upon : 
"Pitch upon that coarse ot life which is the most exceUent, 
and custom will render it the most delightful.^ 

6. Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choose 
their own way of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue 

I that which their judgment tells them is the most laudable.— 
The vdce of reason is more to be regarded, than the bent 
I of any present inclination : smce, by the rule ifcove-mention- 
I cd, indinatiaii will at length come over to reason, thoueh 
1 ms can never force reason to comply with incliQiDJs^. 
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f n the third place» this observation may teach the most 
€ual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and 
ticulties, which are apt to discourage him from the prose- 
cution of a virtuous life. •'The gods," said Hesiot, "have 
'placed labour before virtue ; the way to her is at first rough 
and difficult, but erows more smooth and easy the farther 
we advance in it'^^The man who proceeds in it with steadi* 
ness and resolution, will, in a little time, find that "her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace." 

8. To enforce this consideration, we may further &serve, 
that the practice of religion will not oHy be attended with 
that pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to 
which we ar^ habituated, but with those supernumerary 
joys of heart, that rise from the consciousness of such a 
pleasure ; from the satisfaction of acting up to the dictates 
of reason ; and from the prospect of a happy immortality. 

9. In the fourth place, we may learn from this observatio^i 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once settied in a regular course of life, 
how we too fr^uently indulge ourselves in even the most * 
innocent diversions and entertainments ; since the mind may 
insensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by 
degrees, exchange that pleasure which it takes in tiie per- 
formance of its duty, for delights of a much uiferior and an 
unprofitable nature. 

10. The last use which I shall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of bdng delighted with those 
actions to which it is accustomed, is, to sjKow how absolutely 
necessary it is for us to gain habits oi yirtue in this life, if we 
would enjoy ^e pleasures of the ne^t The state of bliss 
we call heaven, will not be capable of afiectin^ those minis 
which &re not thus Qualified for it : we most, m this world, 
gain a relish for trutii and virtae,if we would be able to taste 
that knowledge and perfection, which are to makeus happy 
in the next. The seeds of those 8)}lritual joys and raptures, 
which are to rise up and flourish in the somto all eternity, 
must be planted in it during this its present state of proba- 
tion. In short, heaven is not to be looked upon only as tiie 
reward, but as the natural effect of a religiooa life. 1 

Adoxsov. 
SECTION XVI. I 

The filea9ure9 resulting from a firaher tme of our 

• ActMee. t 

1. Happt that man, who, unembarrassed by vulgav { 

cares , master of himself , his time , and fortune , spends W ' 

time in making himself wiser ; and his fortune , in raakir ' 

^rs (and therefore himself ) ha^ipier : who , ^^^i f 
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/ and understanding, are the two ennobling facultit iJJx 
soul , thinks himself not complete , till his understai* '^X 
beautified with the valuable mmiture of knowledge ,as. 
as his will enriched with every virtue ; who has furnisnv, 
himself with atl the advantages to relish solitude , and en- 
liven conversation ; who , when serious , is not sullen ; and 
when cheerful , not indiscreetly gay ; whose ambition is , not 
to be admired for a false glare of greatness , but to be beloved 
for the gentle and sober lustre of his wisdom and goodness . 

2. The greatest minister of state , has not more business to 
do , in a public capacity , than he , and indeed every other 
man , may find in the retired and still scenes of life . Even in 
his private walks , every thing that is visible , convinces him 
there is present a Being invisible . Aided by natural phi- 
losophy , he reads plain , legible traces of the Divinity , in 
every thing he meets : he sees the Deity in every tree , as 
well as Moses did in the burning bush , though not m so glar- 
ing a manner: and when he sees him , he adores him with 
the tribute of a grateful heart . Seed. 

SECTION XVII. , 
Descrption of Cartdour. 

1. T-^.UE candour is altogether different from that guard- 
-etl, in(»ffensive language . and that studied openness of be- 
haviour , which we so frequently meet with among men 
•of th^i world - Smiling , very often , is the aspect , and 
smooth are the words of those , who , inwajxily , are the 
most read)^ to think evil of others . That candour which 
is a Christian virtue , consists, not in fairness of speech , 
but m fairness of heart . 

2 It may want the blandishment of external courtesy , but 
supplies its place with a humane and generous liberality of 
sentiment . Its manners are unaffected, and its professions 
<ordisU . Exempt , on one hand , from the dark jealousy of 
a suspicious mind , it is no less removed , on the other, from 
that easy credulity which is imposed on by every specious 
pretence . It is perfectly consistent with extensive know- 
ledge of the world , and with due attention to our own safety . 

3. In that various intercourse , which we are obliged to 
x^arry on with persons of every different character, suspi- 
<cion , to a certain degree , is a necessary guard . It is only 
-when it exceeds the oounds of prudent caution , that it de- 
generates mtp vice. There is a proper mean between un- 
3istinguished credulity , and universal jealousy , which a 
■»^ound understanding discerns , and which the man of can- 
«dour studies to presence . 

4. He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with 
^;Qod , which is to be found in every human character . He 
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{VWpects none to be faultless', and he is unwilling to believe 

flfhat there is any without some commendable qualities . 

w In the midst of many defects , he can discover a virtue 

^ Under the influence of personal resentment , he can be 

just to the merit of an enemy . 

5. He never lends an open ear to those defamatory re- 
/ ports and dark suggestions-, which .amon^ the tribes of the 
' censorious , circulate with so much rapidity , and meet 

with so ready acceptance . He is not hasty to judge ; and 
/ he requires full evidence before he will condemn . 

6. As long as*an action can be ascribed to different mo- 
tives, he holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always 
to the worst . Whei'e there is just ground for doubt , he keeps 
his judgment undecided ; and , during the period of sus- 
pense , leans to the most charitable construction \yhich an 
action can bear . When he must condertin , he condemns 
with regret ; and without those aggravations which the se- 

' verity of others adds to the crime . He listens calmly to the 
apology of the offender j and readily admits every extenu- 
ating circumstance , wluch equity can suggest . 

7. How much soever he may blame the principles of any 
sect or party , he never confounds , under one general cen- 
sure , all who belong to that party or sect . He charges them 
not with such consequences of tlieir tenets, as they refuse 
and disavow. From one wrong opinion , he does not infei 
the subversion of all sound principles ; nor from one bad ac- 
tion , conclude that all regard to conscience is overthrown . 

8. When he " beholds the mote in his brotner's eye ," he 
remembers ''the beam in his own .*' He commiserates hu- 
man frailty , and judges of others according to the prin- 

. ciples , by which he would think it reasonable that they 
should judge of him . In a word , he views men and ac- 
tions in the clear sunshine of charity and ^od nature ; 
and not in that dark and sullen shade which jealousy and 
party-spirit throw over all characters . Blair. 

SECTION XVIIL 
On the imfierfection of that hafifiinesa which rests solely 
on worldly pleasures, 
1. The vani^ of human pleasures, is a topic which might 
be embellished with the pomp of much description. But I 
shall ^tu^ously avoid exaggeration, and only point out a 
-threefold vanity in human life, which every impartial ob- 
^^T ^.^".*^^ ^^^ admit ; disappointment in pursuit, dis- 
o*&^^-*" enjoyment, uncertainty in possession. 
:*i{r'^'^^,5P<>Jntmentin pursuit When we look around 
h I«f ?L^^^* ^^ ^^®^y where behold a busy multitude, 
on me prosecution of various designs, which their 
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vants or desires have su^^^ted. We behold the\ \i 

ploying every niethod which ingenuity can devise ; . Nj 

the patience of industry, some the ooldness of enterp^ ^ ': 
others the dexterity of stratagem, in order to compass N 
their ends. \ 

3. Of this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? in \ 
comparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small j 
is the number of the successful ? , Or rather, where is the . j 
man who will declare, that in every point he has completed -^ 
his plan, and attained his utmost wish? | 

4. No extent of human abilities has been able to discover ' 
a path which, in any line of life, leads unerringlv to suc- 
cess. * The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle 

to the strong, nor riches to men of understanding.'* We 
may form our plans with the most profound sagacity, and 
with the most vigilant caution may guard against dangers 
on every side. But some unforeseen occurrence comes 
across, which baffles our wisdom, and lays our labours in 
the dust. 

5. Were such disappointments confined to those, who as- 
pire at engrossing the higher departments of life, the mis- 
foitun^ would be less. Tlie humiliation of the mighty, and 
the fall of ambition from its towering height, littie concern 
the bulk of mankind. These are objects on which, as on 
distant meteors, they gaze from afar, without drawing per- 
sonal instruction from events so much above them. 

6. But, alas ! when we descend into the regions of private 
life, we find disappointment and blasted hope equally pre- 
valent there. Neither the moderation ot our views, nor the 
justice of our pi'etensions, can ensure success. But ** time 
and chance happen to all.*' Against the stream of. events, 
both the worthy and the undeserving are obliged tostruggle ; 
and both are frequently overborne alike by the current 

7. Besides disappointment in pursuit, aissatis&ction in 
enjoyment is a farther vanity, to which the human state is 
subject. This is the severest of all mortifications ; after 
ha^dng been successful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the 
enjoyment itself! Yet this is found to be an evil still more 
general than the former. Some may be so fortunate as to 
attain what thev have pursued ; but none are rendered com- 
pletely happy by what they have attained. 

0. Disappomted hq>e is misery ; and yet successful hope 
is only imperfect bliss. Look through all the ranks of man- 
kind. Examine the condition of those who appear most 
prosperous ; and you will find that they are never just what 
they desira to be. If retired, they lan^ish for action ; p^ 
busy, they complain of fatigue. It in middle life, they ai 
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impatient for distinction ; if in high stations, they sigh aftei 
freedom and ease. Something is still wanting to that pleni* 
tude of satisfaction, which thejr expected to acquire. To* 
gether with every wish that is gratified, a new demand 
arises. One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. 
On wishes, wishes grow ; and to the end, it is rather the 
expectation of what they have not, than the enjoyment of 
what they have, which occupies and interests the most suc- 
cessful. 

9 Tliis dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, 
Springs partly from the nature of our enjoyments themselves, 
and partly from circumstances which corrupt them No . 
worldly enjoyments are adequate to tlie high desires and 
powers of an immortal sjnrit. Fancy paints them at a dis- 
tance with splendid colours ; but possession unveils the fal- 
lacy. The eagerness of passion bestows upon them, at first, 
a brisk and lively relish. But it btheir fate always to pall by 
familiarity, and sometimes to pass from satiety mto disgust. 

10. Happy would the poor man think himself, if he could 
enter on Jul the treasures of the rich ; and happy for a short 
time he might be: but before he had long contemplated 
and admired his state, his possessions would seem to lessen, 
and his cares would grow. 

11. Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the 
attending" circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. 
For such as they are, they are at no time possessed unmix- 
ed. To human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure 
joy. When external circumstances show fai,rest to the 
world, the envied man groans in private under his own 
burden. Some vexation disquiets, some passion con-odes 
him; some distress, either felt or feared, gnaws like a 
\> orm, the root of his felicity. When there is nothing from 
without to disturb the prosperous, a secret poison operates 
within. For worldly happmess ever tends to destroy itself, 
by corrupting the heart. It fosters the loose and the vicy- 
lent passions. It engenders noxious habits ; and taints the 
mind with false delicacy, which makes it feel a thousand 
unreal ev'ds. 

12. But put the case in, the most favourable light Lay 
aside from human pleasures both disappointnient in pur- 
suit, and deceitfulness in enjoyment ; suppose them to be 
fully attainable, and completely satisfactory ; still there- re- 
mams to be considered the vanity of uncertain possession 
and short duration. Were there in worldly things any 
fixed point of security which we could gain, the mind 
^o^ld then have some basis on which to rest 

lo. But our condition is such, that every thing wavers 
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that does not swarm with life. Ngr is his goodness less seen 
in the diversity, than in^ the multitude of living creatures 
Had he made but one species of animals, none of the rest 
would have enjoyed the happiness of existence : he has, 
therefore, sfiecifiedf in his creation, every degree of life, 
every capacity of being. 

11. The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is 
filled up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one after 
another, by an ascent so gentle and easy, that the little 
transitions and deviations from one species to another, are 
almost insensible. This intermediate space is so well hus- 
banded and managed, that there is scarcely a degi-ee of 
perception, which does not appear in some one part of the 
world of life. Is the goodness, or the wisdom of the Divine 
Being, more manifested in this his proceeding ? , 

12. There is a consequence, besides those I have already 
nientioijed, which seems very naturally deducible from the 
loi'egoirig considerations. If the scale of being rises by so 
regular a progress, so high as man, we may, by parity of 
reason, suppose, that it still proceeds gradually through 
those beinffs which are of a superior nature to him ; since 
there is infinitely greater space and room for different de- 
grees of perfection, oetween the Supreme Being and man, 
than bet>veen man and the most despicable insect. 

13. In this ^reat system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves our 
particular attention, as man ; who fills up the middle space 
oetween the animal and the intellectual nature, the visible 
and the invisible world ; and who is that link in thfe chain 
of being, which forms the connexion between both. So that 
he who, in one respect, is associated with angels and arch- 
angels, and may look upon a being of infinite perfection as 
his father, and the highest order of spirit^ as nis brethren, 
may, in another respect, say to "conniption, thou art my 
father, and to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister. 

Addison. 
SECTION XXI. 
TVtist in the care Oj Providence recommended, 

1. Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless, and a 
very wretched being. He is subject eveiy moment to the 
greatest calamities and misfortunes. He is beset nith dan- 
gers on allsides; and may become unhappy by numberless 
casualties, which he could not foresee, nor nave prevented 
had he foreseen them. 

2. It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many 
accidents, that we are under the care of one who dirert« 
contingencies, and has in his hands the management 

i 
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every t?iing that is capable of annoying or offendiiig^ us ; 
who knows the assi&tance we stand in need.of, and is always 
ready to bestow it on those who ask it of him. 

3. The natural homage, which such a creature owes to sc 
infinitely wise and good a Bemg, is a firm reliance on him 
for the blessings and conveniences of life ;< and an habitual 
tnist in him, K)r deliverance out of all such dangers and 
difficulties as may befall us. 

4. The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, 
has not the same dark and melancholy views of human 
natiu-e, as he who considers himself abstractedly from this 
relation to the Supreme Being. . At the same time that he 
reflects upon his own weakness and imperfection, he com- 
forts himself with the contemplation ot those divine attri- 
butes, which are employed for his safety, and his welfare. 
He finds his want of loresieht made up, by the omniscience 
of him who is his support. He is not sensible of his own want 
of strength, when he knows that hiff helper is almighty. 

5. In short, the person who has a firm trust in the Su- 
preme Being, is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, 
nappy by his happiness. He reaps the benefit of every 
divine attribute ; and loses his own insufficiency in the ful- 
ness of infinite perfection. To make our lives more easy 
to us, we are commandeato put our trust in him, who is 
thus able to relieve and succour us ; the Divine Goodness 
having made such a reliance a duty, notwithstanding we 
should have been miserable, had it bfeen forbidden us. 

6. Among several motives^ which might be made use of 
to recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of 
those that follow. The first and strongest is, that we are 
promised,' he will not fail those who put their trust in him^ 
But without considering the supernatural blessing, which 
accompanies thi^ duty, we may observe, that it has a natural 
tendency to its own reward ; or in other words, that this 
firm tiiist and confidence in the great Disposer of ajl things, 
contribute very much to the getting clear of any afflicticm, 
or to the bearing of it manfully. 

7. A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself 
beyond his abilities; and doefi wonders, that are not tp be 
matched by one who i^ not animated with such a confidence 
of success. Trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being, 
naturally produces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and aSl 
other dispositions of mind, which alleviate those calamities 
that we are not able to remove. 

8. Thepractice of this virtue administers great comfort to 
me mmd of man, in times of poverty and affliction; but 
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most of all, In tlie hour of death. When the soul is hover- 
ing, in the last moments oi its separation ; when it is just 
entering on another btatc of existence, to converse with 
scenes, and objects, and companions, that are altogether 
new; what can support her under such tremblings of 
tliought, such fear, such anxiety, such appreliensions, but 
the casting of all her cares upon him, who first gave her 
being ; who has conducted her through one stage of it ; and 
who will be always present, to guide and comfort her in her 
progress tlirough eternity ? Addison. 

SECTION XXII. 
Piety and Gratitude enliven Proafierity, 

1. Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high de- 
gree, to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. 
The sense of bemg distinguished by the kindness of another, 
gladdens the heart, warms it with reciprocal affection, and 
gives to any possession which is agreeable in itself, a double 
relish, from its being the gift of a friend. Favours confer- 
red by men, I acknowledge, may prove buMensome. For 
human virtue is never perfect ; and sometimes unreason- 
able expectations on the one side, sometimes a mortifying 
sense ot dependence on the other, corrode m secret the 
pleasures ot benefits, and convert the obligations^of friend- 
ship into gix)unds of jealousy. 

2. But nothing of this kind can affect the intercourse of 
gratitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterest- 
ed ; and with a gratitude the moist cordial and unsuspicious, 
a good man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who 
aims at no end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, 
and who desires no return from them, but a devout and 
thankful heart. While others can trace their prosperity 
to no higher source than a concurrence of worlaly causes; , 
and, oiten, of mean or trifling incidents, which occasionally 
favoured their designs : with what superior satisfaction 
does the servant of God remark the hand of that ^cious 
Power which hath raised him up ; which hath happily con- 
ducted him through the various steps of life, ana crowned 
him with the most favourable distinction beyond his equals i 

S. Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude for the 
past, but a cheering sense of divine fovour at the present, 
^enters into the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, 
Vho in their pro^erous days hear this voice addressed to 
them, •* Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 
wine with a cheerful heart; for God now accepteth thy 
works." He who is the author of their prosperity, gives 
them a title to enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. 

4 ^^hile bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as 
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by stealth, without countenance from the great Proprietoi 
oi the world, the righteous sit openly down to the feast of 
life, under the smile of approving heaven. No guilty fears 
damp their joys. The blessing of God rests upon all that 
they possess ; his pix)tection surrounds them ; and hence, 
" in the habitations of the righteous, is found the voice of 
rejoicing and salvation." A lustre unknown to others, in- 
vests, in their aght, the whole face of nature. 

5. Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the 
prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the. 
smiling aspect, both of the powers above, and of the ol^cts 
below. Isot only have they as full a relish as othei-s, for 
the innocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they 
hold communion with their divine Benefactor. In all that 
is good hv fdr, they trace his hand. From the beauties of 
natui*e, f!*{>m the improvements of a^t, from the enjoyments, 
of social life, they raise their affection to the source of all 
the happiness which surrounds them ; and thus widen the 
sphere of their pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spi 
ritual, to earthly joys. 

6. For illustration of what I have said on this head, re 
mark that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which 
king David had when he wrote the twenty-third psalm ; 
and compare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, 
with the happy and satisfied spirit which breathes through- 
out that psalm. In the midst of the splendour of royalty, 
with what amiably simplicity of gratitude does he look up- 
to the Lord as ** his Shepherd;" happier in ascribing all his 
success to Divine favour, than to the policy of his councils, 
or to the force of his arms ! 

7. How many instances of divine goodness arose before 
him in pleasing remembrance, when with such relish, he 
speaks of the ** green pastures and still waters, beside whicK 
God had led him ; of his cun which he had made to over- 
flow ; and of the table whicn he had prepared for him ia 
the presence of his enemies !" With what perfect tran- 
auillity does he look forward to the time of his passing- 
thi-ough " the valley of the shadow of death ;*' unappalled 
by that spectre, whose most distant appearance blasts the 
prosperity of sinners ! He fears no evil, as long as ** the rod* 
and the staff" of his Divine Shepherd are with him ; ajid;. 
through all the unknown periods of this and of futum ex-^ 
istence, commits himself to his guidance with secui^e antfc 
triumphant hope : ** Surely goodness and mercv will folio vsp 
me all the days of my life ; and I shall dwell in the housQ; 
'^f the Lord for ever.*^ 

3. What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity^ 
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is here exhibited ! How different from that gross relish of ^ 
worldly pleasures, which belongs to those who behold only 
the terrestrial side of things; who raise their views to H'J 
higher objects than the succession of human contingencies, 
and the weak efibrts of human ability ; who have no pr>- 
tectpr or patron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperiuy, 
or to warm their hearts with g;ratitude and trust l-^oLixiJi. 

SECTION xxm. 

FirttiCf when deefUy rooted^ is not subject to the irifltunce 
of Fortune, 

1.The city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexaniier, 
he ordered Hephestion to bestow the crown on him wh6m 
the Sidonians should think most worthy of that honoui. — 
Hephestion bdne at that time resident with two young men 
of distinction, offered them the kingdom; but they refused 
it« telling him that it was contrary to the laws of their coun- 
try, to admit any one to that honour, who was not of the 
royal &mily. 

3. He then, having expressed his admiration of their dis- 
interested spint, desired them to name one of the royal 
race, who might remember that he had received the 
crown through their hands; Overlooking many, who would 
have been ambitious of this high honour, they made choice 
of Abdolonymus, whose singular merit had rendered hini 
conspicuous, even in the vale of obscurity. Though remote- 
ly r^ated \xy the reyal family, a series of misfortunes had 
reduced him to the necessity of cultivating a garden, for a 
small stipend, in the suburbs of the city. 

3. While Abdolonymus was busily employed in weeding 
hi» nipdoi, the two mends of Hephestion, bearing in their 
hands the ensigns of royalty, approached him, ana saluted 
him kine. Th^ informed him that Alexander had ap- 
pointed him ta that office; and required him immediately 
to exchange his rustic gaib, and utensils of husbandry, for 
the regal robe and sceptre. At the same time, they ad- 
moiushed him, when he shouM be 'seated on the throne^ and 
hay« a Hatien in his power, not to forget the humble con- 
cUlioR from whioh he had been nused. 

4. All this, at the first, appeared to Abdolon3rmu8 as an 
ilfaiuon of the. fancy, or an msult ofieted to his poverty. 
He requested tiiem not to trouble him farther with their 
irapertment jests ; and to find some other way of amusihg 
thcinaelves^ which might leave him in the peaceable enjoy- - 
ment of his obscure habitation^ — ^At lengjtn, however, they 
Goavinced him^ that they were serious in^theicproposal; 
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5. No sooner was he in possession of the government, than 
pride and envy created him enemies: who whia)ered their 
i«urmurs in every place, till at last they reached the ear of 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
3ent for; and enquired of him, with what temper of mind 
he had borne his poverty. *• Would to Heaven," replied 
Abdolonymus, "that I may be able to bear my crown with 
equal moderation: for when i possessed litue, I wanted 
nothing r these hands supplied me with whatever I desired.** 
From this answer, Alexander formed so high an ideslof his 
wisdom, that he confirmed the choice wiiich had been 
made; and annexed a neighbouring province to the go* 
vemment of SIdon* QtJiNTUs Curtius. 

SECTION XXIV. 
The Sfieech o/Fabricius, a Roman Jmbasaador, to king 

Pyrrhua, who attemfUed to bribe him to his intercBts, by 

the offer of a great sum of money. 

1. With regard to my poverty, the kin^ has, indeed, been 
justly informed. My whole estate consists in a house ot 
but mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; firom 
which, by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, by 
any means, thou hast been persuaded to think that this 
poverty renders me of less consequence in niy own country^ 
or in any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 

2. 1 have no reason to complain of fortune : she supplies 
me with all that naturje requires; and if I am without su- 
perfluities, I am also free from the desire of them. With 
these, I conJfess I should be more able to succour the neces- 
sitous, the only advantage for which the wealthy are to be 
envied ; biit small as my possessions are, I can still contri- 
bute something to the support of the state, and the assist 
ance of my friends. 

3. With respect to honours, my country places me^ poor 
as I am, upon a level with'the richest : for Kome knows no 
qualiiications for great employments, but virtue and ability. 
She appoints me to officiate m the most august ceremonies 
of rebgion ; she intnuits me with the command of her 
armies ; she^ confides to my care the most important ne^;o-> 
ciations. My poverty does not lessen the wdght and in- 
fluence of my counsels in the senate. 

4. The Roman people honour me for that very poverty, 
which king Pyrrhus coniuders as a disgrace. Tney know 
tlie many opportunities I have had to enrich myself, witli* 
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lor uieir prosperity: ana it i nave any tning to complain 
of, in the return they make me, it is only the excess of their 
applause. What value, then, can I put upon thy gold and 
Biiver ? What king can add any thing to my fortune ? Al- 
ways attentive to discharge the duties incumbent upon me, 
I have a mind free from self-reproach; and I nave an 
honest fame. 

SECTION XXV. 
Character of James I. King of England. 

1. No prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calum- 
ny and flatteiy,of satire and panegyric. And the factions 
which began in his time, being still continued, have made 
his character be as much disputed to this day, as is com- 
monly that of princes who are our contemporaries. 

2. Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he was pos- 
sessed of; but not one of them pure, or free from the conta-, 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on 
pro^sion, his learning on pedantry, nis pacinc disposition 
on pusillanimity, Mu wisdom on cunning, his friendship on 
light fancy and bojdsh fondness. 

S. While he imagined that he was only maintaining his 
own authority, he may perhaps be suspected in some of his 
actions, and still more of his pretensions, to have enci'oach- 
ed on the liberties of his people. While he endeavoured, by 
an exact neutrality, to acquire the gopd-wiU of all his neigh- 
bours, he was able to preserve fully the esteem and regard 
of none. His capacity was considei^aole, but fitter to discourse ' 
on genera] maxims, than to conduct any intricate business. 

4, His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con- 
duct of private life, tLan to the government of kingdoms 
Awkward in his person, and ungainly in his manners, he 
was ill qualified to cowimand respect : partial and undis- 
ceming in his aflTections, he was little fitted to acquire 
general Ipye. Of a fe«ble temper, more than of a frugal 
judgmenC; exposed to our ridicule from his vanity, but 
exempt from our hatred by his freedom from pride and 
arrogance. 

5. And, upon tlie whole, it may be pronounced of his 
character, that all his qualities were sullied with weakness, 
and embellished by humanity. Political courage he was 
certainly devoid of; and from thence chiefly is derived the 
strong prejudice, which pi-evails against his personal bra- 
very ; an inference, however, which must be owned, fix)m 
general experience, to be extremely fallacious. — Hume. 
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SECTION XXVI. 

Charles V. Emfieror of Qermany, reaigna hk Dominions 
and retires from the world. 

1. This great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and 
in possession of all the honours which can flatter the heart 
of man, took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his 
kingdoms ; and to withdraw entirely from any concern in 
business or the affairs of this world, in order that he might 
spend the remainder of his days an i*etirement and solitude. 

2. Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extra- 
ordinary discernment, to discover that the state of royalty 
is not exempt fi*om cares and disappointments ; though most 
of those who are exalted to \ throne, And solicitude, and 
satiety, and dis^st, to be their perpetual attendants, in that 
envied pre-eminence ; yet, to descend voluntarily from the 
supreme to a subordinate station, and to relinquish the pos- 
session of power in order to attain the enjoyment of happi- 
ness, seems to he an effort too great for the human mina. 

3. Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of mcmarchs 
who have quitted a throne, and have ended tlieir days in 
retirement But they were either weak princes, who took 
this resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was 
t^en ; or unfortunate prince?, from whose hands some 
strong rival had wr^ed their sceptre, and compelled them 
to descend with reluctance into a private station. 

4. Dioclesdan is, perhaps^ the only prince capable of hold- 
fne the reins of government, who ever resigned them from 
deliberate choice ; and who continued, during many years, 
to enjoy the tranquillity of retirement, withoat fetching one 
penitent sigh, or casting back one look of desire, towards v 
the power or dignity which he had abandoned. 

5. rio wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should fill 
all Europe with astomshment ; and ,i^ve rise, both among 
hb contemporaries, and amon^the historians of that period, 
to various conjectures concemmg the motives whicli deter- 
mined a prince, whose ruling pasaon had been uniformly 
the love of power, at the aee of fifty-six, when objects of 
ambition operate with full force on the mind, and arc pur- 
sued with the greatest ardour, to take a resolution so singu- 
lar and unexpected. 

, 6. The emperor, in pursuance of his determination, hav- 
mg assembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, 
seated himself, for the last time^ in the chair of state : C5n 
«ne side of which was placed his son, and on the other, his 
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witn a spienaia retinue or tne granaees oi ^>pain ana princes 
of the empire standing behind him. 

7. The president of the council of Flanders, by his com- 
mand, explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this 
extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read the in- 
strument of resignation, by which Charles surrendered to 
his son Philip all nis territories, jurisdiction, and authority 
in the Low Countries ; absolving his subjects there from 
their oath of allegiance to him, which he required them to 
transfer to Philip his lawful heir ; and to serve him witl\ 
the same loyalty and zeal that they had manifested, during 
so long a course of years, in support of his government. 

8. Charles then rose fi-om nis seat, and leaning on the 
shoulder of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to , 
stand without support, he addressed himself to the audience ; 
and, from a paper which he held in his hand, in order to 
assist his memory, he recounted, with dignity, but without 
ostentation, all the great things which he had undertaken 
and performed, once the commencement of his adminisr- 
tration. 

9. He observed, that from the seventeenth y^r of his age, 
he had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public ob- 
jects, reserving no portion of his time for the indulgence of 
his ease, and very little for the enjoyment of private plea- 
sure ; that either iA a pacific or hostile manner, he had 
visited Germany nine times, Spain six times, France four 
times, Italy seven times, the Low Countries ten times, £ng- 
Ismd twice, Africa as often', and had, made eleven voyages 
by sea; that while his health permitted him to discnarge 
his duty, and the vigour of his constitution was equal, in any 
d^ree, to the arduous office of governing dominions so ex- 
ten»ve, he had never shuqned labour, nor repined under 
fatigue ; that now, when his health was broken, and his vi- 
gour exhausted by the rage of an incurable distemper, his 
growing infirmities admonished him to retire; nor was he 
so fond of reigning, as to retain the sceptre in an impo|ent . 
hand, which was noldneer able to protect his subjects, or to 
render them happy ; that instead of a sovereign worn out 
with diseases, and scarcely half alive, he gave them one in 
the prime of life, accustomed already to govern,. and who 
added to the vigour of youth, all the attention and sagacity 
of maturer years; that if during the dourse of a long ad- 
ministration, he had committed any material error in go- 
vernment^ or if, under the pressure of so many and great 
a^airs, and amidst the attention which he had been obliged 
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his part, he should ever retain a gratetul sense of their 
iidelitv and attachment, and would cany the remembrance 
of it along with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweet- 
est consolation, as well as the best reward for all his ser- 
vices; and in his last praj'^ers to Almighty God, would. pour 
foith his ardent wishes for their welfare. 

10. Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees 
and kissed his father's hand, •* If,'* saysh^ " I had left yoa, 
by mv death, this rich inheritance, to which I have mads 
such large additions, some regard would have been justly 
due t« my memory on that account) but now, when I vo- 
luntarily resign to you what I might have still retained, I 
may well expect the warmest expressionsof thanks on ^rour 
pai-t With these, however, I dispense ; and shall consider 
your concern for the welfare of your subjects, and your love 
of them, as the best and most acceptable testimony of your 
gratitude to me. It is in your power, by a wise and vir- 
tuous administration, to justify the exti-aordinary proof 
which I give this day of my paternal affection, and. to de- 
monstrate that you are worthy of the confidence which I 
repose in youl Preserve an inviolable regard for religion : 
maintain the Catliolic faith in its purity; let the laws of. 
your country be sacred in your eyes ; encroach not on the 
rights and privileges of your people ; ^d if the time shall, 
ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy the tranquillity of 
private life, may you have a son endowed: with such quali- 
ties, that you can resign your sceptre to him, with as much 
satisfaction as I give up mine to you." 

11. As soon as Charles had finished this long address to 
his subjects, and to their new soverei^ he sunk into the 
chair, exhausted and ready to faint with the ^tigue of sop 
extraordinary an effort During his discourse, the whole 
audience melted into tears; some from admiration of his 
magnanimity ; others softened by the expressions of tender- 

.ness towards his son, and of love to his i)eople ; and all were 
affected with the deepest sorrbw, at losing a sovereign* who 
bad distinguished the Netherlands, his native country* with 
particular marks of his regaxxl and attachment. 

SECTION XXVII. 

. The same subject continued. 
1. A FEW weeks after the resignation of the Netherlands, 
Charles, in an assembly no less splendid, and with a cere- 
monial equally pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of 
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the old and in the new lyorld. Of all these vast possessions^ 
he reserved nothing for himself but an annual pension of n 
hundred thousand crowns, to defray the charges of his fa- 
mily, and to alibrd him a small ^m for acts cf beneficence 
and charity. 

2. Nothing now remained to dfetam him from that retreat 
for which he languished. Every thing having been pre- 
pared some time ror his voyage, he set out for Zuitburgh in 
Zealand, where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his 
way thither, he passed through Ghent : and after stopping^ 
there a few days, to induljs;e that tender and pleasine me- 
lancholy, which arises in the mind of every man in tfie de- 
cline of life, on visiting the place of his nativity, and viewing 
the scenes and objects flEimiliap to him in his early youth,, 
he pursued his journey, accompanied by his son Philip, his 
daughter the archduchess, his Asters the dowager q^ueens 
of France and Hungary, Maximilian his son-m-iaw, arid- a 
numerous retinue ofthe Flemish nobiUty. Before he went 
on board, he dismissed them, with marks of his attention 
and re^d ; and taking leave of Philip with all the tender- 
ness ofa father who embraced his* son fbr the last time, he 
set siul under convoy of a lai*ge fleet of Spanish^ Flemish, 
and English diips. 

3. His voyage was prosperous andagrcseable*; andlie ajv 
rived at Laredo in l^scay, on the eleventh day after he left 
Zealand. As soon as he landed, he fxXL prostrate on the 
ground ; and Gon«idering himself now as dead to the world, 
he kissed the ean-h^ and said, «^ Naked came I out of ihy 
mot;her's womb, and naked I now return to thee, thOtt* com- 
mon mother of man&ind." Prom l&aredo he proceeded to 
Valladcdid. There he took a last andtender leave of his 
two filslersj ; Wheim he would not permit to accompany' him 
toihis solitude, thoilgh^eyettti^ejEiteditwith'tears? riWJohly 
that they might have the consolation 6P cohtribtitlhg, by 
their attendance and care, to mitigate «r to sooth his sh^ 
ferfA^ but that they might reap msftmetlcm' and bene^ 
byiomingwith hiinm those pious ejcerc&ses^ to' Vhidx he 
had consecrated the remmiider of his'days.' 

4. From ValladoMd^ hecontiimed his journey to Plazenciat 
itt Estremadura. He had passed' through that city k gre&t 
many years before ; and having been struck at ntat tame 
w4th the delightful ntuation of the monastery of St; Justus^ 
belonnng to the order of St. Jerome, not many roHes^distant 
from 9iat place, he had then obseihred to some of his at- 
tendants^ that this was a spot towluch Diodeaian mJp**-*^ 
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ea ao acrong on nis mmo, inai ue piicneu upmi n. as cue 
place of his retreat 

5. It was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by 
a small br^ok^and surrounded by ri»ng grounds, covered 
with Idhy trees. From the nature of the soil, as well as the 
temperature of the climate, it was esteemed the most 
healthful and delicious situation in Spain. ' 

6. Some months before his reagnation, he had sent an 
architect thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, 
for his accommodation ;. but he gave strict orders that the 



naked walls; the other two, each twentjr foet square, were 
hung with brown cloth, and furnished in the most simple 
manner. Thej were all on a level with the ground; with 
a door on one side into a garden, of which Charles himself 
had given the plan, and nad filled it with various plants, 
which he proposed to cultivate with his own hands On 
the other side, thev communicated with the chapel of the 
monastery, in whicn he was to perform his devotions. 

7. Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the com- 
fortable accommodation of a private eentleman, did Charles 
enter, with twelve domestics only. He buried tliere, in so- 
litude and sUence, his grandeur, nis ambition, together with 
all those vast projects, which, during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe ; filling every kingdom in it, 
by turns, with the terror of his arms, and the dread of being 
subjected to his power. 

8. In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan of life 
for himself, as would have suited the condition of a private 
person of a ^loderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; 
nisdQmesticsfew; his intercourse with them familiar; all 
the cumbersome an^ ceremonious forms of attendance on 
his person were entirelv abplished, as destructive of that 
social ease, and tranquiUitj^, wluch he courted, in order to 
sooth ^he reminder of his days. As the mildness c^ the 
climate together with his deliverance frpm the burdens 
and care9<tt government, procured him, at first, a con^d^r- 
able remission from the acute pains with which he had been 
long; torinented he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satis- 
faction in this humble solitude, than all his grandeur litid 
ever yielded him. 

9. The ambitious thoughts and projects which had so 
iong engrossed and disquieted him, were quite effaced from 
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actions of the princes of Europe, ne restrained his curiosity 
oven from any inquiry concerning them ; and he seemed 
to view the busy scene which he had abandoned) with all 
the contempt and indiiference arising from his thorough 
experience of its vanity, as VtW £ts from the pleasmg re- 
flection of having ^flentan^ed tiimself from its cares. 

"Ok. Robertson. 
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PART n. 
PIECES IJV FOETR Z 

CHAPTER I. 

SKtKCT SENTENCES AND PARAGEAPBI. 

SECTION L 

IHORT AND EAST S£l| 

Educati 

TIS education forms the cominnQn mind : 
Just as the twig is bent , the ;iree^s inclin'd * 

Candour, 
With pleasure let us own our errors past « 
And msdce each day a critic on the last. 

Reflection. 
A soul without reflection , like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 
Secret Virtue. 
' The private path , the secret acts of men , 
If noDle , far the noblest of their lives . 

Mcenary Knowledge easily attained. 
- Our needfiil knowledge , Eke our needful food , 
Unhedg'd , lies open in life's ,comm)x) field , 
And bias all welcome to the vital feast • 
I y DisafifiointMent. 

Disappointment lurks in many a prize , 
As bees in flow'rs , and stings us with success . 

Virtuous Elevation. 
The mind that would be happy , must be greet ; 
' Great in its jirishes ; great in its surveys . 
Extended views a narrow mind extend . 

Mitural and Fanciful Life. 
Who lives to nature /rarely can be poor; 
Who Uves to fancy , never can be rich . 

NOTE.— An the first chapter, the Compiler has exhibited a 
eonsiderable variety of poetical construction, for thevoung rea- 
der's preparatory exercises. 
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In fidth. and hope the world will disagree; 
But all mankina's concern is charity . 

The Prize of Virtue. 
What nothine earthly gives , or can destroy , 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy ^ 
Is virtue's prize . 

Sense and Modeety connected. 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes; 
But rattlmg nonsense in full volleys breaks . «- 

^4 Moral DUcihline tahUary. 

Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene. 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next . 
All evils natural are moral goods; 
All discipline, mdulgence , on the whde . 

Present Bleasinga undervalued. 
Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal'd 
Till , mounted 6n the wing , their glossy plumes 
Expanded , shine with azure, green , and gold. 
How blelsings brighten as they take their night i 

Hofie. 
Hope , of all pasaons , most befriends us here ; 
Pasttons of prouder name befriend us less . 
Joy has her tears , and transport has her death ; 
Hope , like a cordial, inncicent, though strong , 
Man's heart', at once , inspirits and serenes • 

Hahfiineta modHt and tranguiL 



HevfT man was truly blest , 



But it compos'd and gave him such a cast , 
As folly might mistake forwantof joy. 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect , and a smile at heart. 

True GreatncM, 
Who noUe ends hy noble means obtains. 
Or fiuUngf smiles m exile or in chains, . 
Like good Aurelius , kt hm reign, or bleed 
Uke Socrates , that man 18 ereat indeed . 
7%ff T^ar of Sympathy. 
No radiant pearl . which crested fortune weani» 
No gem > that, twmkling, hangs from beauty's earn , 
Nor the bright stars , which night's blue arch adorn » 
NofT riang suns ths^t g^d the veroal mom , 
Shine with such lustre , as the tear that breaks, 
For others' wo , down '^rtue's manly cheeks . 
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fXRSES IN WHICH THE;UK£S AR£ 0>* DIFFHRSNT LKKCt-h. 

Btm fl/ Oie$HtU Origin. 
Rkstlrss moEt^ls tmk for nttoght; 
Bliss in vain from oacth xft aooght; 
Bliss , a nadve of the sky , 
Never wandeca. Mortala, tvjT s, 
There yoa caunvot aedb in vaia;. 
For tcseek ker»]».to g^. 

Tie FamHwf. 
The i>assions ai;^ ^ nuxn'rocia crowd*. 
Imperious^ u^fiu^vcr and loud,. * 

Curb these ficaotjipQs. sona Qf.9tri& ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of Ute r . 
If they grow mutuiQ«ia» and rave ». 
They are thy ipastcfs „ thou their slave . 

Tru^t m Providence recommended^ 
•Tis PpQYide»c<i alone secures. 
In ev'ry change ». both mine andyonrs. 
Safety CQQsiiits- npt in escape 
Fnom dangers of a frightful sfacptt 
An earthou^lK may be bid tosoare 

The mail that's str^ngleg ^r a "^f'- 
Fate steals a]llH)jg; with silent tread • 
Found oft'oesit vfi what lieast we dread ; 
Frowns ht the storm with angry brow , 
But in the sunsl^e , strilkes this bhiw . 

> \E^fdk 
How lov'd , how vabi'd enee , avafls Ihteiiol^} 
To whom rdafted >orby> wftom' l^egol^ 
A. he^ of dust alone remoihs of thee; 
Tis all thou art , and a& tlie ppMid shall he • 

I'kme. 
All &me i» foreign > iMrt of true desert ; 
Plays round the wid> but eomea nob i» tfleheirte. 
One self^t^nyvi^g^fteur, wbo^ycerveafeiveigiii^ 
Of stupid SGir^, and of loud huaaaa ;: 
And more truejoy MaropQus eac^d ieds:. 
Than Caesar with a sena ^. at ^s ked», 

Down t}kie smoolih stream of life «fo 
gay as the mom ; bright ^ows the ▼efw *kf>r 
Hm>e swella his sails , and Passim ateere hib eoofw. 
Safe gMdes Ms little bark alo^s the shove. 
Where Vhtue takes her stand: but if txiefim 
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He launches forth beyond discretion's mark , 
Sudden the tempest scowls , the surges roar. 
Blot his fair day , and plunge him in the deep . 

Sunrise. 
But ponder comes the pow'rful king of day , 
Rejoicing in the east . The less'ning cloud , 
The kindling azure , and the mountain's brow $ 
lUum'd with fluid gold , his near approach 
Betoken glad . Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth , and colour'd air*» 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad^ 
And sheds the shining day , that bumish'd plays 
On rocks , and hills , and tow'rs , and wand'nng streamt» 
High gleammg from afar . 

Self-government. 
Mav I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away . 

She/iherd. 
On a mountain » stretch'd beneath a hoary willow , 
Lay a shepherd swain » and view'd the rolling billow • 

SECTION HI. 

VERSES C0NTAIVIK6 EXCLAMATIONS, INT£IIB06ATX0VS» 

AND parentheses!! 

Comfietence. 
A COMPETENCE is all we can enjoy : 
Oh ! be content, where Heav'n can ^ve no more • 

Reflection etsential to Hafipineat* 
Much joy not only speaks small happmess , 
Bat hfl|ipmes8 that shortly must expire . 
Can joy , unbottom'd in reflection , stand ? 
And , in a tempest , can reflection live ? 

Friendshifi, 
Can gold gain fiiendship ? Impudence of hope I 
As well mere man an ane^ might beget • 
Love, and love only , is Xh& loim for love . 
Lorenzo ! pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend , out what has found a mend in thee • 
All like die purchase ; few the price will pay t 
And this malts friends such miracles belorvr • 

Patience, 
Bcwu« of de^'rate steps. The darkest day 
(Lhre tin to-morniw ) will have pass'd away • 
Luxury, 
-O luxury ! 



\ 



Bane of elated life , of afiluent states , 

9 
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What dreary changp , what ruin is not thine ! 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave. 
How dost thou hire the fortunate and great ! 
Dreadful attraction! 

Firtuoua Activity, 
Seize » mortals? seize the tranaent hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Lile's a short summer — ^man a fiow'r ; 
He dies — ^Alas ! — how soon he dies ! 

77ie 9ource of Hafipinen, 
Reason's whole pleasure , all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three words ; health , peace , and competence i 
But health consists with tem^rance al<xie ; 
And peace , O virtue ! peace is all thy own . 

Placid KmoHoTu 
Who can forbear to smile with nature i Can 
The stormy pas^ons in the bosom roll , ^ 
While cv'rv gale is peace , and ev'ry grove 
Is melody } 

Solitude,* 
O sacred solitude ; divine retreat ! 
Chdce of the pi'udent ! env v of the great ? 
By thy pure stream , or in thy waving shade « 
We court fair wisdom , that celestial maid : 
The genube offspring of her lov'd embrace , 
(Strangers on earth,) are innocence and peace . 
There from the ways of men laid safe ashore , 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 
There, bless*d with health, with ous'ness unperplex*d« 
Thislife we relish, and ensure the next. ' 

Presume not on To-morrow. 
In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise , 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn i 
Where is to-morrow ? In another world . 
For numbers this is certaih ; the reverse 
Is sure to none. 

I>mii vivimui vivamos.— .JF^Oe «re Kve, lU itf Hou 
« LhreyWhUe you live," the epicure would say, 

• And seize the pleasures of the present day .'* 

• Wve , while you live ," the sacred preacher onesn 
" And give to God each moment as it flies." 

• ftr MlitadA h«r« is meant, a temporuy sedutiQii Cram tht 
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Liora I in my views , let oc jia unitea oe ; 

I live In pleasure , when I live to thee !•— Dodobioos. 

SECTION rv. 

VERSES IN VARIOUS FORMS. . 

Ute security of Virtue. 
Let coward guilt , with pallid fear. 

To sheltering caverns fly , 
And justly dread the vengeful fate. 

That tnunders through the sky • > 
Protected by that hand , whose law , 

The threat'ning storms obey , 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure , 

As m the blaze of day . 

Resignatiofiu 
And oh ! by error's force subdu'd, 

Suice oft my stubborn will 
Preposterous shuns the latent good. 

^d grasps the specious ill , 
Not to my wish , but to my want » 

Do thou thy j^ts apply ; 
Unask'd » what good thou knowest grant ; 

What ill , though ask'd , deny . . 
Comfiamon. 
I have found out a gift for. my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 
But let me that plunder forbear I 

She will say , 'tis a barbarous deed . 
For he ne'er can be true , she averr'd , 

Who can rob a poor bird of its voune : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I neara 

Such tenderness fall from her tangoe . 
JEfiitaph. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth , 

A youth to fortune and to £Eime unknown ; 
Fair 'science frown'd not on his humble birth , 

And mdancholy mark'd him for her own • 
Large was lus bounty , and his soul nncere; 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tear ; 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wish'd ) a friend 
No further seek his merits to disclose , 

Chr draw bis frailties from their dread abode , 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose i) 

The bosom ci his Father and his God • 
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joy ana oorruw uunncctcu 
St9l , whero tob^ pleasure leads , 
Bee a kindred gnef pursue ; 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treads. 
Approaching comforts view . 
The hues ofbliss moi'e brightly glow , 
Chastis'd by sable tints of wo ; 
And blende'd form , with artful strife , 
The strength and harmony of life . 

The Golden Mean, 
He that hold& fast the golden mean , 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great. 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor , 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, 

Imbitt'ring all his state. 
The tallest pines , feel most the pow'r 
Of wintry blast ; the loftiest towV, 

Comes heaviest to the ground . 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side » 
His doud-capt eminence divide; 
And spread the ruin round . 

moderate views a?id aims recommended. 
With passions unruffted , untainted with pride. 

By reason my life let me square ; 
The wants of my nature , are cheaply supplied \ 

And the rest are but folly and care . 
How vidnly , through infinite trouble and strife j 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly deUghtful in life , 
Is what all, if they please, may enjoy . 

Mtachinent to Life* 
The tree of deepest root is found , 
Least willing stul to quit the ground : 
•Twas therefore s^d, by ancient sages. 
That love of life increas'd with years, 
So much , that in our later stages , 
When pains grow sharp , and sickness ragei , 
The greatest love of life appears . 

Firttie*e address to Pleasure.* 
Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies ! 

A yout n of follies , an old age of cares ; 
Young yet enervs^te , old yet never wise , 
Vice wastes their vigour , and their mind hnpun . 

*S«xi8Ual pleasure. 
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vam, Kue. aeucace. in cnoii^nuess ease » 

Reaenriag woes for age , their prime they spend*; 

All wretcbed , hopeless , in the evil days^ 

AVith sorrow to tKe verge of life they tend . 

Oriev'd with the present , of the past aidiain'd « 

They live and are despis'd ; they cBe » no more are nam*d • 

SECTION V. 

YBKSKS IH WHICH SOUND CORRESPOKDS TO SIGHiriCA- 

TION. 

Smooth and rough Vene. 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows » 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows • 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore » 
The hoarse » rough verse , should like the torrenl roar. 

Slow Motion intUatcd^ 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw » 
The line too labours , and the words move slow . 

Swift and easy Motion, 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain , 
Flies o'er the unbending com , and skims akog the maiA . 

Felling trees in a Wood* 
Load sounds the axe , redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides round , the fdrest hum her oaks 
Headlong . Deep echoing groan the thickets brown } 
Then ruming , crackling , crashing , thunder down. 
Sounaofa Bowstring, 

^The string* let fly 

Twang'd short and sharp .like the shrill swallow's err « 

The Pheasant. 
See! from the brake » the whirrmg pheasant springs . 
And mounU exulting on triumphant wings . 

ScyUa and Chary bdis* 
Dire ScyUa there a scene of horror forms » 
And here Charybdis fills the deep vdth storms . 
When the tide rudies from her rumbling caves » 
The rough rock roars , tumultuous bdl the waves • 

Boisterous and gentle Sounds, 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main , 
The roamg winds tempestuous rage restrain i 
Witldn 9 the waves m softer murmurs g^e « 
And ildps secure without thdr halsers ride 

Laborious and impetuous Motion* 
Wkh many a weary step , and many a groan. 
Up the high hiU » he heaves a huge round stone I 
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Thunders impctaoas down , and smokes aloi^ the groond . 

Regular and alow MovefnerU, 
First march the fieavy mules securely slow. 
O'er hills , o'er dales , o'er crags , o'er rocks they go . 

Motion alow and difictUi. 
A needless Alexandrine ends the son^, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length alon£^ 

A' Rock tomfirom the brow of a movntum. 
Still 'gathering force , it smokes, and urg'd amain , 
Whirls , leaps , and thunders down , impetuous to ^e plain • 

Extent and violence of the Warvea, 
The waves behind impel the waves before , 
Wide-rolling , foaming high , and tumbling to the shotc 

Pentwe Miinbera, 
in these deep solitudes and awful cells , 
Where heavenly ppnsive contemplation dwells. 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns . 
Battle, 
A rms on armour , clashine , bray'd 
Horrible discord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury , rag'd . 

Sound imitating Reluctance. 
For who , to dumb forgetfulness a prey , 

This pleasing anxious being e'er reagn'd ; 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Mor oast one longing , Ikig'ring look behind ' 

SECTION VI. 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATER LBMOra. 

« Connubial Affectknu 

The love that cheers life's latest stage, 
Proof aeainst ackness and old age, 
Presenrd by virtue from declension^ 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace, 
Which first inspired the flame, decays. 
'TIS gentle, delicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 
But anery, coarse, and harsh expressioi^ 
Shows love to be a mere profession ; 
Proves that the heart is none of hi% 
Ur soon expels him if it is. 
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Swarms ofjlying Insects. 
Thick in yon stream of fight, a thousand ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv*d, 
The quiv'ring nations sport; till, terapest-wing*d, 
Fierce winter swieeps them from the face of iiay. 
Ev'n 90, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's smne, 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on. 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. 

Beneficence its own reward. 
My fortime (for 1 11 mention all. 
And more than you dare tell) is small ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store. 
And want goes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth or industnr disti*ess'd \ 
This sum I cheerfully impart; 
Tis fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like these, 
Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
•Tis true, mv little purse grows light ; 
But then I sleep so sweet at night ! 
This grand specific will prevail. 
When all the doctor's opiates fail. 

Virtue the best treasure. 
Virtue, the strength and beauty of jthe soul. 
Is the best gift ofHeav'n : a happiness 
That, even above the smiles and frowns of fiitc^ 
Exalts great nature's favourites : a wealth 
That nexr encumbers; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferred. It is the only fpod 
Man justly boasts o^ or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness eam'd. 
But for one end, one much-neglected use. 
Are riches worth our care ; (£»* nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues m their fairest l^ht. 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bounteo^fi Providence. 

Contetnfiiation. 
As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary cload% 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid ^loom. 
Kow, while mt drowsy world bes lost in sleep, 

t 
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And contemplation, her sedate compeer; 
Let me shake off th' intrusive cares of day. 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 
Where now, ye lymg vanities of Ufe ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating; train ! 
Where are jou now ? and what is your amount? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sttd, sickening thought ! And yet, deluded man, 
A scene of crude disjointed visions past. 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolv'd, 
With new flush'd hopes, to run the giddy round. 

Pleasure of Fkty. >^- 
A Ddty believ'd, is joy begun ; ^'*^ 

A Deity ador'd, is joy-advancM ; 
A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 
Each branch oi piety delight inspires i 
Faith builds a bndge from this world to the next. 
O'er death's dark gulf, and all its horror hides ; 
Praise^ the sweet exhalation of our joy. 
That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 
PravV ardent opens heav'n, lets down a stream; 
Of g*ory, on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 

^ CHAPTER II. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 
SECTION L 
The Bean and the Beet. 
1. AS two yofong bears , in wanton mood , 
Forth issiung from a ndj^hbourine wood , 
Came where th' industrious bees nad stor'dt 
In artful cells , thdr luscious hoard ; 
O'eijoy'd they sdz'd, with eager haste* 
Luxurious on the rich repast. 
Alarm'd at this , the little crew , 
About their ears, vindictive fitw. 
S. The beasts, unable to sustam 
Th' unequal combat , quit the plain : 
Half-blind with rage , and mad witli pain, 
TJeir native shelter they regain ; 
There ut , and now , discreeter grown , 
Too late tiidr rashness they bemoan; 
And this by dear experience gain , 
hat pleasure's ever bought with pain . 
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3. So when the gilded baits of vice , 
Arc jilac'd bcToi-e our longing eyes, 
With greedy haste we snatch our fill , 
And swallow down the latent ill : 
But when experience opes our eyes. 
Away the fancied pleasure flies. 
It flies , but oh ^ too late we find , 
It leaves a real sting behind .-t-Merrick. 

SECTION II. 
The JS/ightingale and the Glow-worm, 

1. A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his song , 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended , 
Nor yet when eventide was ended , 
Began to feel , as well he mij^ht^ 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When , looking eagerly around , 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark , 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark. 
So^, stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop . 

$. The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent: 
"Did you admire my lamp /* quoth he, 
** As much as I your minstrelsy , 
You would abhor to do me wrong , 

. As much as I to spoil your song; 
For 'twas the self-same Pow'r dSvine, 
Taught you to sing , and me to shine; 
That you with music , I with light, 
Mightbeautify andcheer the night ." 

3. The songster heai*d his short oration , 
And , warbling out his approbation , 
Releas'd him , as my story tells , 
And found a supper somewhere else . 
Hence , jarring sectaries may learn , 
Their real int rest to discern ; 

That brother should not war with brother 
And yon^ and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent , 
Till life's poor, transient night, is spent; 
Hespecttng , in each other's case , 
The gifts of nature and of grnce, 

4. Those Christians best deserve the name 
Who studiously make peace their aim • 
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Of him that creeps, and him tnat flies .^-^Owpkb. 
SECTION ni. 
The TnaU of Virtue, 

1. Plac'd on the verge of youth , my mind 

Life's op'ning scene survey'd : 
1 viewM its ills of various kind » • 
Afflicted and afraid . 

2. But chief my fear the dangers mov*d 

That virtue's path enclose : 
My heart the wise pursuit approved ; 
fiut O 9 what toils oppose ! 

3. For see , ah see ! while yet her ways 

With doubtful step I tread , 

A hostile world its terrors raise , 

Its snares delusive spread . 

4. how shall I > with heart prepared , 
Those terrors learn to meet r 

How , from the thousand snares to guftrd 
My unexperienced feet ? 

5. As thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep , 

Soft o'er ihy temples drew 
Oblivion's veUw — ^Tne wat'ry deep, 
(An object strange and new ,) 

6. Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as I stood , 
llie gathering storms around me roar 
And heave the boiling flood . 

7. Near and more near the billows rise ; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And death, to my affrighted eyes , 
Approach'd in every wave . 

8. What hope , or whither to retreat ! 

Each nerve at once unstrung; 
ChiU fear had feUer'd fast my feet , 
And cham'd m^ speechless tongue 

9. 1 felt my heart withm me die ; 
When sudden to mine ear 

A voice , descending from on high , 
Reprov'd my erring fear. 
10. « What tho' the swelling surge thou see 
/ Impatient to devour : 
Rest , mortal , rest on God's decree , 
. ^ And thankflil own his pow'r . 

'^Sy » ^^^^ he bade the deep appear 
* Thus far / th' Almighty swd; 
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* 1 nus tar, no tanner, rage ; ana nere 
'Let thy pi*oud waves be stay'd."* 
12. 1 heaixl ; and lo ! at once contixill'd. 
The waves , in wild retreat , 

Back on themselves reluctant roll'd^ 
And', munn'ring , left my feet . 

13. Deeps, to assembling deeps, in vain 

Once more the dgnal gave : 
The shores the rushing weight sustain » 
And check th* usurpmg wave. 

14. Convinced , in nature^ vcHame wise* 

The imag'd truth I read ; 
And sadden from injr waking eyes , 
Th' instructive vision fied • 

15. Then why thus heavy , O my soul! 

Say , wny distrustful- still, 
Thy'thougnts with vain impatience roll 
O -er scenes of futui-e ill ? 

16. Let fdth suppress each rising fear , 

Each anxious doubt exclude: 
Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here 
A Maker wise and good ! 

17. He to thy cv'ry trial knows. 

Its just restraint to give ; 
Attentive to behold thy woes , 

And fjEUthfid to relieve . 
16. Then why thus heavy , O my soul! 

Say , wny -^strustfiil still , 
Thy thougnts with vsun impatience roll » 

O'er scenes of future ill? 
19. Though griefs unnumber'd throng the round , 

SdUin thy God confide. 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound. 

And curbs the headlcmg tide .^—Merrick. 

SECTION IV. . 
The Youth and the PhUtmfiher. 
% A Grecian youth of talents rare. 
Whom Plato's philosophic care , 
Had fimn'd Ibr virtue^s nobler view » 
By precq>t and example too , 
Would often boast his matchless skill , 
To onrb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'd the gazing throng. 
With eraceful ease , and smack'd the thong , 
The idiol wonder they express'd , 
Wttpraiie andtranflfiorttohislxreast 
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His master what his art could do ; • 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To AcaKlemus' sacred shade . 
The trembling grove confess'd it?5 fright . 
The wood-nymph started at the sight ; 
The muses drop the learned lyre , 
And to their inmost shades retire . 

3. Howc'er , the youth , with forward sur , 
Bows to the sage, and mounts the car. 
The lash resounds , the coui^ers spring • 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gath'ring croiwds , with eager eyes. 
And shouts , pursue him as he nies ; 

4. Triumphant to the goal retum'd. 
With nobler thirst his bosom bum'd; 
And now along th' indented plain , 
The self-same track he mar&s again; 
Pursues with care the nice design , 
Nor ever deviates from the line . 
Amazement se!z*d the circling crowd; 
The youths witli emulation glow'd ; 
Ev'n bearded sages hail'd the boy , 
And all but Plato ^z'd with joy. 

5. For he , deep-judgmg sage , beneld 
With pain the triumphs of the field : 
And when the charioteer drew nigh» 

And , fiush'd with hope , had caught his eye , 

"Alas 1 unhappy youth ,'* he cn^'d , 

*• Expect no pi^se from me ;" (and sigh*d,) 

6. •* With indignation I survey 

Such skill and judgment thrown away: 

The time profusely sQuander'd there , 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care , 

If well employ *d , at less expense , 

Had taueht the^ honour, virtue , sense ; 

And raised thee from a coachman's fate. 

To govern men » and guide the state ."— Whitbbxjjk 

SECTION V. 
Dkcoune bePOfcen jidam and Eve, retiring to rewf, 
^* « °y. *^® s^ ev'ning on , and twilight gray 
Had m her sober liv'ry , all things dad. 
Mence accompanied; for beast and bird, 

1 ney to then- grassy couch , these to their nesU, 
Were »uik ; all but the wakeful nightingale . 
^he , aU night long , her am'rous de«:ant song. 
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The stany host , rode brightest , till the moon , 
Kising in clouded majestv s at length , 
Apparent queen , unveird her peerless light , 
And o'er the dai'k her silver mantle threw . 

S* When Adam thus to Eve: « Fair consort , th' hour 
Of night , and all things now retired to I'est , 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
l^abour and rest , as day and nig^ht , to men 
.Buccessive, and the timely dew ot sleep, 
Now fallinsr with soft slumb'rous weignt, inclines 
Our c^e-lias . Other creatures all day long 
Hove idle unemploy'd , and less need rest : 
Man hath his daily wprk of body , or of mind 
Appointed, which declares his di^mty , 
Ana the regard of Heav'n on all his ways ; 
While other animals unactive range , 
And of their doines God takes ho account . 

^ To-morrow , ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light , we must be risen , 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 
Yoii flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green , 
Onr walk at noon , with branches ovei'grown , 
That mock our scant manurine , and require 
More hands than ours to lop thcur wanton growth • 
Those bloss6ms also , and those dropping gums , 
That lie bestrown , unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance , if we mean to tread with ease . 
Mean while , as nature wills., night bids us rest ** 

4. To whom thus Eve , with perfect beauty adom'd : 
••*My author and disposer, what thou bidst, 
UnarguM, I obey; so God ordains. 
With thee conversing , I forget all time ; 
All seasons and. their change, all please alike, 
'^weet is the breath of mom , her rismg sweet , 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightliil land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb , tree, fruit, and fiowV , 
tG]ist!ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth » 
After .9aiK show'rs ; and sweet the coming on 
tOf grateful evening mild ; then silent night , 
'With this her scdenm bird , and this fair moon , 
And these , the gems of hcav'n , her starry train x 

3,'Ssit neitker breath of mom , when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightiul land ; nor herb , fnik, flow'r. 

R 
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IN or graieiui evening mua ; nor sueni nigni , 
With this her scdemn bird ; nor walk by moon , 
Or glitt'ring; star-li^ht,— without thee is sweet . 
But whererore all night lone shine these*^ for whom 
l*his elorious iught , when slieep hath shut all eyes ?** 

6. To whom our general ancestor reply'd: 
••JJaughter of God and man , accomplish'd Eve , 
These have their course to finish round the earth » 
By morrow ev'ning ; and from land to land, 

In order, though to nations yet unbdm , 
Minist'ring lieht prepared , the^ set and rise ; 
Lest total danuiess should by ni|^ht regain 
Her old possesaon , and extinguish life 
Ir nature and all things; which. these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but^ witli kindly heat 
Of various influence , foment , and warm , 
Temper, or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar ^rtue on all kinds that ^w 
On earth , made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray . 

7. These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain ; nor tiiink , though men were none 
That heav'n would want spectators, GikI want praise 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen , botn when we wake, and when we sleep . 
All these wfth ceaseless praise his works behold , 
Both day and night. How often , from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket , have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnieht dr , 
Sole ,or res|><»isive each to others' note , 
Singing thdr great Creat(»* ? Oft in bands , 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds » 
. In fiiU harmonic number join'd , their songs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven «" 

8. Thus talking nand in hand alone tney pass'd 
On to their blissful bow'r.- 



-There arriv'd , both stood » 



Both tum'd; and under open sky, ador'd 
The God that made the ucy , air , earth , and heav\i 
Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent gl6be. 
And starry pole . " Thou also mad'st the night , 
Maker Omnipot^it , and thou the day , 
Which we , in our appointed work employ'd , 
Have finish'd, happy in our mutual help. 
And mutual love , the crown of all our.bl^ 
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For us too large , where thy abundance wants 
Partakers , and uncropt falls to the ground . 
But thou hast promis^ from us two a race » 
To fill the earth , who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
Ajid when we seek , as now , tky gift of sleep .** 

MiLTOlf. 

SECTION VL 

Religion and Death*, 

I. Lo! a form, diyinely bright, 

Descends, and bursts u|>on my sight; 

A seraph of illustriwis birth ! 
, . rR'eligion was her name on eartn 

Supremely sweet her radiant face. 

And blooming with celestial gracel 

Threp shining cherubs form •q her train, 

Wav'd their lijght wings , and reached the plain t 

Faith , with sublime and piercing eye , 

And pinions flutt'rin^ for tiie sky; 

Here Hope , that smiling angel stands , 

And golden anchors grace her hands; 

Theie Charity , in robes of white, 

Fairest and lar'rite maid of light. 
Jl. The seraph spoke —" 'Tis Reason's part 

To govern ana to guard the heart; 

To lull the wayward soul to rest , 

When hopes and fears , distract the breast . 

Reason may calm tffia doubtful strife. 

And steer thy bark through various life : 

But when the storms ci death are nigh , 

And midnight darkness veils the s^y. 

Shall Reason then direct thy ssul , 

Disperse the clouds, or sink the gale ? 

Stranger^ this skill alone is mine , 

Skill tnat transcends hia scanty line ." 
3. * Revere thyself —thou'rt near allied 
r IDa angels on thy better side . 

How various e'er their ranks or kinds , 

Angels are but unbodied minds : 

When the partition- walls decay , 

Men emerge angels from their clay . 

Yes, when th^ finailer body dies. 

The soul asserts her kindred skies . 

But minds, though sprune from heav'nly race, 

Must first be tutor'd for tlie place : 
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And relishM only by the good . 

Who shall assume this guardian care ; 

Whoshall secure their Dirth-right there? ** 

Souls are my charge — to me 'tis giv'n 

To train them for their native heav'n .** 
4. ** Know then —who bow the eatly knee , 

And give the willingheart to me ; 

Who wisely , when Temptation* waits , 

Elude her frauds, and spurn her baits i 

Who dare to own niy injur'd cause, 

Though fools deride ray sacred laws ; 

Or scorn to deviate to the wrong , 

Though persecution lifts her thortg ; 

Though all the softs of hell conspire 

To raise the stake and light the fire ; 

Know , that for such superior souls , 
• There lies a bliss beyond the poles : 

Where spirits shine with purer ray , 

And brignten to meridian day"; 

Where love, where boundless friendship mlei • 

(No friends that change , no love that cools ;) 

Where rising floods of knowledge rcXL , 

And pour , and pour upon the soul .'*' 
5. " But Where's the passage to the skies?-— 

The road thrtrngh deatlrs black valley lies 

Nay , do not shudder at jny tale ; 

Though dark the shades, yet safe the vale . 

This path the best 'of men nave trod ; 

And who'd decline the road to God ? 

Oh ! 'tis a glorious boon to die^ 

This favour can't be priz'd too high .** 
6. While thus she spoke , my looks express'd 

The raptures kindling in my breast ; 

My soul a fix'd attention gave ; 

VVnen the stem monarch of the grave « 

With haughty strides approach'd :-*«mai'd 

I stood , and trembled as 1 gaz,d . 

The seraph calm'd each anxious fear » 

And kindly wip'd the falling tear ; 

Then hasten'd , with expanded wing , 

To meet the pale , terrific king . 
r. But now what milder scenes arise ! 

The tyrant drops his hostile guise ; 

He seems a youth divinely fair; 

In graceful liiglets waves his hair; 
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Light ficws his shining azure vest ,. 
And all the angel stands confess'd . 

I viewM the change with sweet surprise;. 
And , Oh ! I panted for the skies : 
Thank'd heav'n, that e'er I drew my breath , 
And triumph*d in the thsugftts of death .p^ottom. 

CHAPTER III. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Vanity of Wealth. 
1. NO more thus blooding o'er yon heap , 
With av'rice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the present store , 
Stin endless sighs are breath'd for im)re . 
Oh'! Quit the sliadow, catch the prijb , 
Whicn not all Indiana treasure buys.* 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'r ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
In mt, qm love be bought with gold? 
ArefiiendBhih*8 pleasures to be sold ? 
No-*all that's worth a wish — a thought » 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd , unboueht. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to Vmd ; 
Let nobler views engage thy mind .-*-Dr. Jounsok. 
SECTION IT. 
/Nothing formed in vain, 

1. Lrt no presuming impious nuler tax 
Creative wisdom , as if aught was form'd 
In vain , or not for admirable ends . 
Shall little , haughty ignorance pronounce 
/Bt works unwise , of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow viaon of her mind ? 
Ai if , up<m a fiill-proportion'd dome. 
Oil sweUhig columns heav'd the pride of art « 
A critic-fly , whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around , with blind presumption bold , 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole . 

3. And lives the man, whose universal eye 
Has swept at once th' unbounded scheme of things; 
Mark'd their dependence so-, and firm accord 
As with unfault'ring accent to conclude. 
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' From infinite perfection , to the brink 
Of drearjr nothing , desolate abyss 1 
From which astonish*d thought, recoiling, tums f 
Till then alone let zealous praise ascend. 
And hymns of holy wonder to that Power , 
Whose wisdom shmes as iov#y in our minds. 
As on our smiling eyes his servant sun --^TuoMSOW* 
SECTION IIL 
On Pride. 

1. Of all the causes, which conspire to blind 
Man's erting judgment, and mi^^ide the mind » 
What the weak head with strongest biaa rules » 
Is pride ; the never-failing vice S fools . 
Wiiatever nature has in worth deny'd , 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride! 
For , as in bodies , thus in sools , we find 
WUsX wants in blood and spirits, swell'd with wind 
Pride, where wit fsuls, steps in to our defence > 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense . 

2. If once right reason drives that doud away , 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day . 
Trust not yourself; but', your defects to know» 
Make use of ev*gr fnend —and ev'ry foe . 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep , or taste not the Pierian sprin^^ i 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the bram# 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
3 Fir*d at first sieht with what the muse imparts # 
In fearless youth , we tempt the heights of arts ; 
While , from the bounded level'of our mind • 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths blemnd; ' 
But more advanced, behold , with strange surprise^ 
New distant scenes of endless«cienc^ rise ! 
So, pleas'd at first tjie towering Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales , and seem to tread the sky > 
Th' eternal snows appear already past , 
And the first cl(Aids and mountams seem the Ias(; 
But , those attain'd , we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th* increasing prospect tiries our wandering eyes; 
Hills peep o'er hills , and Alps on Alps' arSse .(-^ofk. 
SECTION IV. 
. Cruelty to Brutea censured, 
l3®^^° Jiot enter on my liit of friends, 
(Though grac'd with pdlsh'd manners and line sells^ 
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vv no neecuesBiy seui xooc upon a worm • 
An inadvertetkt step may crusii the umU, 
lliat crawls at evening: in the public path ; 
But he that has hnmanily , forewarn'd , 
Will tread aside , and let the reptile live • 

% The creeping vermin , loathsome to the Mghtr, 
And chat^d perhaps with vetiom , that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and tepose^th' alcove » 
The chamber , or reflectory , may die . 
A necessary act incnrs no blame . 
Not so, when held within their proper bounds » 
And Ruiltless of offence they range the air , 
Or take thdr pastime in the spacious fields 
T%ere they are privHeg'd . And he that Hunt3 
Or hamis them there , is guilty of a wrong; 
Disturbs di' economy of nature's realm » 

' Who , when she form*d , deaign'd them aa abode 

3. The sum is this : if man's convemeace, healthy 
Or safety Interfere , his rights and claims 
Are paramount, a^id must extin^^uish theirs • , 
Else the are all —the meanest thnu;8 that are , 
As free to live and to enjoy that Hte » 

As God was free to form them at the first, 
Who , HI his sovereign wisdom , made them all ^ 

4. Ye, therefore, wholove mercy , teach your«oiw 
To love it too . The spring time of our years 

Is soon dishonoured ana denl'd , in most , 

by buddifig Uls , that ask a prudent hand 

To chedL them • But, alasi none sooner dioots» 

If unrestrained , into luxuriant gt«wth , 

Than cruelty , most dfisvlish of them idl • 

5. Mercy to him that shows it , is the rule 
And ri^teous limitBtion of its act, 

By which heav^ moves in pard'nmg piSitf man; 
And he that shows none, being fipe 'm y^ars » 
And consdottsitf the outrage he commiDs j 
8haU seek it , and not find K in his torn .^-^CowPSlt. 

SECTION V. 
^ Parafihrase on $he latter fiart of the ^ ekqfiter tf A. 

Matthew. 
X. WH£y tty breast labours with oppresdve wet^ 
And o*er my cheek descend^ the mlUng tear i 
While dl my warring passions are at atrile/ 
Oh! let me Ustcnto ttie wards of htei 
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2. * Think not , when all your dcanty stores mora , 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not , when worn the homely robe appears p 
WhUe on the roof the howling tempest beai-s; 
What farther shall this feeble life siistai9 > 

And what shall clothe these shiv'ring Umbs again • 

3. Say , does not life its nourishment exceed f 
And the fair body , its. investing weed ? 
Behold ! and look away your low despair-^ 
See the light tenants of uie barren air : 

To them , nor stores nor granaries , belonjg;^ 
Naught, but the woodland , and the pleasing aoDg; 
Yet , your kind heavenly Father benos his eye 
On tKe least wing that tlits along the sky . 

4. To him they sing when spring renews the pUoo ; 
To him they cry , in winter's pinching rdgn ; 
Nor is their music , nor their pl^t in vain : 

He hears the gay , and the distress&l call ; 

And with unsparing bounty , fills them all ." 
5. " Observe the rising lily's snowy grace ; 

Observe the various vegetable race : 

They neither toil , nor spin » but careless grow ; 

Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow I 

What regal vestments can with them compare ! 

What king so Shining ! or what queen stt fan* !" 
6. ** If ceaseless , thus , the fowls ot heav'n he feeds ; 

If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; '• 

Will he not care Ibr you , ye faithless, sav ? 

Is he unwise ? or , are ye less than they ?'^— Taoicsoir. 
SECTION VL 

The death of a Good Man a strong mcentive to virtue. 

1. The chamber where the good man meets his finite , 
Is priviieg'd beyond the common walk 
Ofvirtuous life> quite in the verge of heav'n 

Fly , ye profuui ! if not , draw near with awe » 
Receive the blessing, and adore the chance^ 
That threw m this Bethesda your dise^: 
If unrestor'd by thi? , despair your cure . 

2. For, here , resistless demonstration dwells; 
A death-bed's a detector of the heart . 
Here tir'd dissimulation drops her mask t 
Through life's grimace , that mistress of the toeoel 
Here reial , and aipparent , are the same . 

You see the man ; you see his hold on heav^ , 
If scund his virtue , as Philander's sound . 
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On this «de death « and points them out te men ; 
A lecture , silent » out of sov'reign power ; 
'To vice , confusion : and to virtue , peace • 
Whatever &rce the boastful hero plays » 
^rtue alone has majesty in death ; 
And greater still , the more the tyrant frowns w— YouNO. 

SECTION VII. 

ReJiecHona on a Future State, from a revinv o/wintrr, 

n. 'Tis done ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms , 
And reigns tremendous o'er the concjuer'd year . 
How dcsad the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain . Behold » fond man ! 
Set here thy pictur'd life: pass some few years. 
Thy flow'ring^rine, thy summer's lOtleAt strength* 
Thy tober autumn lading into age , 
And pale concluding winter comes at last » 
And shuts the scene * 

J. Ah! whithernow are fled 

Those dreams of gr^itness^ those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ^ those longings after feme ^ 
Those restless cares ? those busv bustling days)^ 
Those gay-spent » festive nights f those veering thooghtB* 
Lost between good and ill , that shar'd thy lite ^ 

:3. All now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives « 
Immortal , never-faUing fmnd of man , 
His guide to happiness on high . xA^^ ^>^ •' 
'Tis come, the glorious mom ! the second birth 
Of heav'n and earth ! awak'ning nature . hean 
The new-creaiing word , and starts to life , 
In ev'ry hdghten^d form » from pain and dealll 
For ever free . The great eternal scheme » 
Involving all , and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider spreads » 
To reason's eye renn'd clears up apace . 

4. Ye vainly wisel Ye blind presumptuous ! now 
Confounded in the dust , adore that Power 
And Wisdom , oft arrfugn'd : see now the cause 
Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd , 
And died neglected : why the good man's share 
In life was gall» and bitterness of soul : 
Why the lone widow and her orphans, pin'd 
In starvmg solitude ; while luxury , 
In palaces^lay straining her low thought, 
To form unreal wants : why heav'n-bom truth 
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Of supfer8tition*s scour^ : why licens'd pain , . 
That cruel spoiler , that embcxKMiiM foe , 
Imbitter'd all our bliss . 

5. Ye good distressed ! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath fife's pressure , yet bear up awhile , 
And what your bounded view which only saw 
A little part , deem'd evil , is no more : 
The storms of wintry time will quickly pass , 
And one unbounded spring: encircle all .— Thomsoik* 

^ SECTION YIII. 

Mam*8 advice to Eve, to avoid temfitatkau 

1. «0 WoBiAN, best are all things as the will 
Of God ordain'd them ; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that Recreated, much less man, 
Or aught that might his happy state secure^ 
Secure from outward force. Within himsdf 
The danjg;er lies, yet lies within his pow'r: 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 

S. But God left free the will ; for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right 
But bid her well beware, and still erect, 
Lest, by some fsdr appearing good surpris'd^ 
She dictate felse, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid.' 
Not then mistrust, out tender love, enjoins 
That I should min^thee oft : and mind thou ine. 

3. Firm we subsist, vet possible to swerve, 
Since reason not impos^bly may meet 
Som^ specious object by the foe subom'dt 
And mSL hito deception unaware. 

Not keeping strictest watch, as she was wani*d 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better, and most likely if from, roe 
Thou sever not ; ^rial will come unsought 

4. Wouldst thou approve thy constancy ^ approve 
First triy obedience ; th' other who can know. 
Not seemg thee attempted^ who attest? 

But if thou think, trial unsought may find 

Us both securer than thus wam'd thou seem'st. 

Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee morei 

Go in thy native innocence^ rely 

On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 

For God towards thee hath done his part } do thine." 

MlLTOII. 
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On Procraatination, 
1. Bs wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer: 

Next day the &tal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on» till «nsdom is push'd out of life. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled ; 

And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
'2, Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 

The palm, * That all men are about to live ;*' 

For ever on the brink of being bom. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think, 

Thev one day, shall not drivel ; and their pride 

On ttus reveraon, takes up ready praise ; 

At least their own ; their future selves applauds ; 

How excellent that life they ne'er will lead! 

Time lodged m their own hands is folly's vails ; 

That lod^d in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 

The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 

*Ti8 not in foUv, not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce in iiuman wisdom to do more. : 

3. All promise is poor dilatory man ; 

And that through ev'ry stage. When young, indeed. 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves ; and oftly wish. 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more .wise. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; ' 

Knows it at fortv, and reforms his plan f 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay ; 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimitv of thought. 

Resolves, ana re-resolves, then dies the same. 

4. And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men morcal, but themselves; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock ci &te 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon close; where, past the shaft, no trace is found. 

As from the wing no scar the sky. retains ; 

The parted wave no furro\f from the keel ; 

Sc dies in human hearts the thou^t of death. 

EvVi with the tender tear which Nature sheds 

O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave.—- Yonvo. 
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That PhUowfihy^ fo/iich stofts at 9econdary cauaem^ n 
firtrved* 

1. Happt the man who sees a God employ 'd 
In all the good and ill that checker life I 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 

And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns ; (since from the least 
The greatest ott originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dommion, or dispose 
One lawless {^article to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be surpiis'd, and unforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. 

2. Thistrutli, philosophy, though eagle-ey'd 
In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 
And having found his instrument, forgets 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous stilU 
Denies the pow*r that wields it God proelaiin& 
His hot displeasure a^dnst foolish men 

That live an atheist life ; involves the heav'n 
In tempests ; quits his j|^p upon U^e wmds. 
And gives them all their liiiy ; bids a .plagujB 
Kindle a irery boil upon the skin. 
And putrefy the breath of blooming health ; 

3. He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivel'd l^s» 
And taints the golden ear; he springs his mines^. 
And desolates a nation at a blast : , 

Forth steps the ^ruce ph^osopher, and tdls 
Of homogdieal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effect^* 
Of action and re-action. 

4. He has found 
The aoitrce of the disease that nature feels; 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 
Thoo feol ! will thy (^Kscov'ry of the cause 
Sumend th' efiect, or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wroag^ by means skK:e fii'st he made the worid^ 
And did ke not of dd employ his means 
To dravn it^ What b his creation less 
Thtti a capacious reservoir of means, 
^onn*d foi* his use, and ready at his will i 
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And leam, though late, the 

SECTK 

Indignant Sentiments on JVdti 

and on I 

1. Oji, for a lodge in some vasi 
Some boundless contiguity < 
Where nrnioiir of oppressi 
Of unsuccessful or successf 
Might never reach me mot i 
My soul is sick With ev-ry i 
Of wrong and outrage witl 
There is no flesh in man's 
It does not feel for man. 
Of brotherhood is sever'd 
That falls asunder at Uie 

2. He finds Hts fellow guilty 
Not colour'd like his own 
T* enforce the wrong, for 
Dooms and devotes him a 
Lands intersected by a na 
Abhor each other. Mouj 
Make enemies of nations, 
Like kindred drops, been 

5. Thus man devotes his brc 
And worse than all, and i 
As human nature's broad 
Chains him, and tasks hii 
With stripes, that mercy 
Weeps wtien she sees in 

i. Then what is mai) ! And 
And hating human feelii 
And hang nis head, to iJt 
I would not have a slave 
To carry me, to fan me 
And tremble when I vn 
That sinews boUeht imd 

d'«No: dear as freeaom U) 
Just ettimaition priz'd al 
1 had mnch rather be m 
And wear the bonds, th 
We have no slaves at h 
And they themselves oi 
Tktt pans osy are emai 
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6. Slaves cannot breathe in Kngland; if their Iung» 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and then' shackles falL 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate througti ev*ry vein . 
Of all your empire ; that where 6ritain*s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.^ — Cowper. 



CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Morning' in Summer, 
1. The meek-ey'd mom appears , mother of dews » 
At first faint gleaming^ in the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the widening glow | 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away . With quicken'd step. 
Brown night retires : young aay pours in apace » 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide . 
2. The drippmg rock , the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn* 
Blue , thi*ough the dusk , the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field , the fearful hare 
Limps , awkward : while aiong the forest-glade 
The wild deer trip , and often turning gaze 
At earljr passenger . Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy , * 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise . ' 

3. Rous'd by the cock , the soon-dad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage , where with peace Ke dwells , 
And from the crowded fold , in order , drives 

His flock to taste the verdure of the mom . 
Falsely luxurious , will not man awake » 
And , sprinfi;ine from the bed of slotli , enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour. 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 

4. For is there ibueht in sleep can charm the wise f 
To lie in dead oblivion , lonng half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 
Total extinction of th' enlighten'd soul ! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive , 
Wilder'd, and tossing through distemper'd dreams ^ 
^0 would , in such a gloomy state , remain 



And eveiy bloomincr pleasure, waits 
To bless tne wildly devious , morning 
SECTION II. 
Rural Sounds, as well aa Rural £ 

1. Nor rural sights alone, but rural s< 
Exhilarate the spirit , and restoi-e 
The tone of languid nature . Migh 
That sweep the skirt of some far-s( 
Of ancient growth , make music , n* 
The dash ctf ocean on his winding s 
And lull the spirit while they fill tb 
Unnumber'd branches waving in tl 
And all their leaves fast flutt'rine a 

2. Nor less composure w^ts upon the 
Of distant flcwds; or on the softer 
i)f neighboring fountain ; or of rills 
Through the cleft rock , and , chim 
Upon loose pebbles , lose themseh 
In matted grass , that , with a liveli 
Betrays the secret of their silent c< 
Natui'e /Twnzma/e employs swoet s 
But animated nature sweeter still . 
To siHJth and satisfy the human e? 

3. Ten thousand warBlers cheer the 
The live-long night . Nor these j 
Nice fin^er'd art must emulate i^ 
But cawing rooks , and kites that i 
In still repeated circles, screamin I 
The jay , the pye , and ev'n the b< i 

. That hails the rising moon , have 
Sounds inharmonious in themselv 
Yet heard in scenes where fieace 
And only there , please highly for 
SECTION II 
The Rose. 
1. Th£ rose had been wash'd , just 
Which Mary to Anna convey' 
I'Tje plentiful moisture encumbei i 
And weighM down its beautifu i 
S. The cup was all fiU'd . and the h 
And it seem'd to a fanciful vie 
To weep for the buds it had left 
On the flourishing bush when \ 
3. 1 hastily seiz'd it , unfit as it was 
For a nosegay , so dripping ai 
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And swinging it rudely , too inidely , alas ! 
I snapp d it -.—it fell to the ground . 

4. And such , I exclaimed , is the pitiless i>ait , 

Some act hv the delicate mind ; 
Regardless ot wringing and breaking a heart , 
Already to son^ow resig^'d . 

5. This elegant rose , liad I shaken it less. 

Might have bloom 'd with its owner awhile : 
And the tear that is wip'd wirh a little address. 
May be fbllbw'd pemaps by a smile — Cowpta. 
SECTION IV. 
Care ofBirc(s for their Young, 

1. As thus the patient dam assiduous sits, 
Not to be tempted from her tender task, 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight. 
Though the whole loosen'cl spring around her blows 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 

t-Iigh on th' opponent bank , and 6easeless sings 
The tedious time away ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment , while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal-. 

2. Th' appointed time 
With pious toil fiilfiird , the callow young , 
Warm*d and expanded into perfect life , 
Their brittle bondage break , and come to light ; 
A helpless family , aemandmg food 

With constant clamour . O what passions then , 
What melting sentitnents of kindly care , 
On the new parents seize .' 

3. Away they fly 
Affectionate , and undesiring bear 

The most delicious morsel to their young ; 
Which equally distributed , again 
The searcn begins . Even so a gentle pair. 
By fortune sunt , but form'd of gen'rous mould , 
And charm'd with c^st)evond the vulgar breast 
In sonite lone cot anrolhe distant woods, 
Sustained alone by providential Heav'n , 
Oft , as they weeping eye their infant train , 
Check their own appetites , and give them all . 

TUOMSOII 

SECTION V. 
Liberty and Slavery contrasted. Part of a letter wrkie^ 
from Italy, by jfddiaon, 
Mow has kind Heav'n adom'd this happy land, 
nd scattered blessings with a wastefiiLband i 
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Tlie sqiiles of nature , and the charms of iii L , / 
While pi-oud oppression in her valleys reigns , 
And tyranny usurps her liappy plains ? 
•Tlie poor inhabitant beholds m vain 
I'he redd'ning orange , and the swelling grain ; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils aixd wmes, 
And in the myrtle's fragrant shade , repines . 
7. Oh , Liberty , thou pow'r supremely bnght , 
Profuse of bliss , and pregnant with deligtit ! ' 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign , 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train . 
Eas*d of her load , subjection gix)ws more light , 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight . 
Thdu mak'st the gloomy face of nature gav ; 
Giv'st beauty to the sun , and pleasure: to the day 
On foreign pnountains, may the sun refine 
The grape's soft juice , and mellow it to wine : 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil , 
And the fat olive swell with floods of oil ; 
We envy not the wanner clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 
Nor at the coai^seness of our he^iv'n repine , 
Though o'er our heads the fi-ozen Pleiads shine : 
'Tis Liberty that crowns Britaimia's isle , 
And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak mountains 
smile . 

SECTION VL jl 

Charity, A jmrafdirasp. on the ISth chapter of the firnt \^ 

epistle to the Corinthiana, . jl 

I. Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue , j 

Than ever man pronounc'd or angel sung ; j 

Had I all knowledge , human and diyine , i; 

That thought can reach , or science can define ; • 

And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth , 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Snrdrach's zeal my glowing breast inspire. 
To wea y tortures , and rejoice m fire ; 
Or had a faith like that which Israel saw , 
When Moses gave them miracles , and law : 
Yet y gracious charity , indulgent guest , 
Were not thy power exerted in my breast ; 
Those speecnes would send up unheeded prayhr ; 
That scorn of life , would be but wild despair * 
82 



A cyrabal's sound were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were noise . 

S. Chanty , decent , modest , easy , kind , 
Softens. the high, and rears the ablect mind; . 
Knows with just reins, and gentle haiid , to guide 
Between vile shame , and arbitrary pride . 
Not soon provok'd , she easily forgives ; 
And much she suffers , as she much believes . 
Soft peace she brings wherever she amves; 
She builds our quiet , as she forays our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish' nature even ; 
And opens in each hieart a little heav'n . 

5. Each other gift , which God cm roan bestows , 
Its proper boumls , and due restriction knows ; 
To one fix'd puipose dedicates its pow'r , 
And, finishing its act , exists no more . 
Thus , in obedience to what Heav'n decrees. 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall ces 
But lasting charity's more ample sway , - 
Nor bound by time , nor subject to decay- , 
In happy triumph shall forever live ) 
And enoless good difi^se^ and endless praise 
. As through the artist's intervening glass, 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass; 
A little we discover ; but allow , 
That m6re i*emains unseen , than art can show ; 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve. 
(Its teeble eye intent on things above ») . > 
High as we may , Wc lift our reason up , 
fiy faith (!Urected , and confirm'd by hope ; 
Yet are we able only, to survey , 
Dawnings of beams , and promises of day ; 
Heav'n's foller efHuence mocks our dazzled sights 
Too great its swiftness , and too strong its ]a2ht . 

5. But soon the mediate clouds diall bedispelPd; 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld » 
In all his robes , with all his g^ory on. 
Seated sublime on lus meridian tnrane . 
Then constant faith , and holy hope , shall die ; 
One lost in ceitamty , and one in jot: 
Whilst thou , more happy pow'r , £ur diarily , 
Triumphant sister , gmitest of the three » « 
Thy offioe, and thy nature stall the same* 
Lasting thy lamp , and unccDsum'd thy flame » 
Shalt still sarvive — 

Shalt 8ta»d before the host of heav'n ooniieil* 
For ever l^ening^ and fer ever blest ^^F%roau • 
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'What nothing eUc tUnn angeJ can exceed , 
A man ou eartH, devoted to the *kies ; 

, Like ahipa at sciv» while in , above tlie world , 
M'ilh nspect mild , and eldvatec] eye^ 
Behold ]\\in seated on a mount sei-ene. 
Above the fogs of scnKe „ and pannion^s stoi*m : 
All the hlack cares, and tumults of difs life. 
Like harmless thutidcrs , breaking at his feet. 
Excite his pity , not impair iiis peace . 

f, Earth's genuine sons, the sceptred , and the slave^ 
A mingled mohl a wand* ring herd ! he sees , 
Bevvilder'd in the vale ; In all unlike ! 
Hist fall reverse in all ! What higher praise ? 

[^ What stronger demonstration of the right.' 

( The firesfnf all t/wir care j tht:Juture hia . 

* When public welfare calls , or pinvatc want * 
T'het^ give to fame ; hi6 bounty Ke CQnaralw - 

' Their virtues varnkh nature ; hm ejca/t. 
Ma7ikind*it esteem ihfif coun ; and he his QWn . 

. JVieifs the wild dve^t^'nf fai^a felicities ; 
Mi^ t the composed poHsc.'^sion of the frur. 
Alike throusffiout is his consistent piece , 
All of one colour , and an even thread ; 

I While party- CO lour'd shades of hH]>piness , 
With hideous gaps between, patcH up for them 
A madman's ixibe; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by , and shows their uakcdnesa . 

\ He sees with other eyes than theirs : where they 

( Beht^^^ ^ ^"^' ^^ ^^^^ ^ Deity ; 
I What makes them only smile , makes a^m oaorc 
f Where they see mountains » he but atoms sees I 
An empire in his balance , weighs a gram . 
Tliey tliinga terrestrial worship as divine : 
1 His hopes immortal blow them by , ^ ^^^* 
I That dims his sight and sboneus \\is survey ♦ 
I Which longs . in infinite , to lose all hpuna^ 
[ Titles and honours , {yi they pr^ve his fate ,j 
ie lays aside to find bis Ai^ty ; 
^o dignity they find m a^^stit^^? w«nce^ 
hev tnumph'm extemaVs, t^^v^^J^*^ 
an^s real glc-*^' Vraa€L o€ a^ erWpac ; 



fwiw he holds his mt:'«*^« ^o^^ 



imselftoo nmcH he P''}^^^^^^ , iii^ mft«^ ' 

nd nothing thinks so ^r^^*^ ^^'^^-l.^^.t 



it'rest , like a lion , live^ on prey . 

indie at the shadow of a wrong ; 

he sustains with temper , looks on heav'n » 

^s to think his injurer his foe : 

i but what wounds his virtue » wounds his peace. 

'd heart their character defends ; 

'd heart denies him half his pnuse » 

ikednesshis innocence agrees ! 

^eir broad foliage testifies their fall ! 

\Q joys end , where his full feast begina ; 

i create , theirs mui<der , future bliss . 

mph in existence , his alone ; 

i alone triumphantly to think 

i existence is not yet begun . 

nous course was, yesterday , complete : 

then , was welcome j yet life atill is sweet . 

Young 
SECTION VIII. 
The fUeaaures of RettrenierU, 
w he but his happiness , of men 
ippiest he ! who , far from public rage , 
1 the vale , with a choice few retir'd , 

the pure pleasures of the rural life . 
though the dome be wanting , whose proud gate 
lommg , vomits out the sneaking crowd 
^erers false , and in their tuiti abus'd } 
:ercourse ! What though the glitt'ring robe , 
y hue reflected light can give , 
ted loose , or stiff with mazy gold « 
ide and gaze of fools , oppress him not ? 
though, from utmost land jand sea purvey 'd » 
n each rarer ^tributary life 
not, and his msatiate table heaps 
uxury and death i What though his bowl 
i not with costly juice ; nor sunk in beds » 
niy care , he tosses out the nieht , 
Its the thoughtless hours in idle state f 
though he knows not those fantastic joys^ 
till amuse the wanton , still deceive ; 
of Pleasure , but a heart of pam , 
hollow moments undelighted all ? 
eace is his ; a solid life estrang'd 
ippointment , and fallacious hope 
1 content, in nature's bounty rich. 



>8 and fruits; whatever greens the roringj 
heaven descends in showers ; or benos the 
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Or m the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd , andfattens with tlie rich< 
These are not wanting ; nor the miU 
Luxuriant , s'pi'ead o*er all the lowin 
Kor bleating mountains , nor the chid 
And hun) of bees , mvtting sleep sine 
Into the guiltless bi-eait , beneath the 
Or thrown ajt Uirge amid the fragran 
Nor aught beskV-s of prospect , grov< 
Dim gmtto^ygleacning lakes, and fo 

4. Hei-e too dwells siniple truth ; plair 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken ^ 
Patient of labour, with a little picas' 
Health ever blooming; unaflubitioui 
Calm contemplation » and poetic ea 
SECTION IX. 

T/ie fileasure and benefit of an imfirox 
Imagination, 

I. Oh ! blest of Heaven , who not the I 
Of luxury , the siren I not the bribe 
Of Kordkt wealth , nor all the gaudv 
Of pageant Honour , can seduce to 1 
Those ever blooming sweets, whic) 
Of nature , fair imagination culls. 
To chann th* enliven*d soul? Wha 
Of mortal offspring can attain the 1 
Of envied life ; though only few pos 
Patrician treasures , or imperial stj 
Yet natui-e'scare', to all herchildn 
With richer ti*easures, and an amp 
Endows at large whenever happy i 
Will deign to use them . 

? His the city' 

The rural honours his. Whate'^i 
l*he princely dome , the column, a 
The breathing marble and the sa 
Beyond the piYxid possessor's narr 
His tuneful breast eivoys . For h 
Distils her dews, and from the all 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him , 
Of autumn tinges every fertile bra 
With blooming gold, and blushes 
Each passing hour sheds tribute i\ 
And stiU new beauties meet his 1( 
And loves unfelt attract him . 
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S. Not a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's efiulgence; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom' can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprovM. Nor thence partake 
Fresh pleasure only;5 for th* attentive mina, 
By this harmonious action on her powers , ! 

Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order , soon she seeks at home , 
To find a kindred order ; to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love , 
This fair inspir'd delight : hei* tempered pow*rs 
Refine at length j-and every passicMi wears 
A chaster, mildier , more attractive mien . 

4. But if to ampler prospects , if to gaze 
On nature's form , where , negligent of all 
These lesser gfaces, she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Maiesty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations , if to these the mind 

Exalts her dating eye; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the tbrms ! 

Of servile custom cramp hei* gen'rous pow'ra ! 

Would sordid policies, the barb'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine , bow her down 

To tame pursuits , to indolence and fear ? 

5. Lo ! she aplpeals to nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves , the sun's unwearied oiUrse » 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what th' eternal maker has ordain'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within* ourselves 
His energy divine; he tells the heart , 
He meant'', he made us to behold and love 
What ne oeholds and lovcs^, the general orb 
Of life and being ; to be great like Him , • 
Beneficent and active . Thus the men 
Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 
Hold converse ; g[row familiar , day by day , 
With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; , 
And form to his , the relish of their souls . 

Akeksibf. 
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PATHETIC F 

SECTION 

7%ff Herm 

I. A.T the close of the day » when ^ 

And mortals the sweets of foi 
When naught but the torrent ii 

And naught but the nightinga 
Twas thus by the cave of the 

While his nam rune symphd 
No more with himseli or with 

He thought as a sage , th9Ug i 
r "Ah'! why , aH abandon'd to d i 

Why , lone Phaomela, that 
For spiing ^all setum , and a i 

And sorrow no longer thy be i 
Bat , if pity inspire thee » renei 

Mourn , sweetest complainer 
O sooth him whose pleasures \ \ 

Full quickly they pass —but I 
S. ** Now gliding remote » on the 

The moon naif extinguished 
Butlately ImarkMyWhenma ; 

She shone, and the planets 1 i 
Rollon,thou fair orb, and wi( i 

The path that conducts the 
But man's faded fflory what cl i 

Ah fool ! to exul^ in a glory i 
i. " Tis night , and the landsca] : 

I mourn, but , ye woodhuu > 
Fornmni is appn»ching,you 

Perfom'd with fresh frwas ; 
Nor yet for the ravage ofwin 

Kind nattfre the embrypblf i 
But when shall spring vint th i 

O when shall day dawn on 
\ Twas thus by the g[lare off i 

That leads, to bewilder ^ k 
>^iy thoughts went to roam, fi i 

jestrucdon before me^ a» \ 
O pity » great Father of hght I 

'rhy creature who &in woi 
L.o»humbledindust,Ireliii i 

From doubt and from dax ( 
5, « And darkness and* doubt, \ i 

Nokngerlroamii)^^^ = 



So breaks on the traveller, faint aivl astray » 

The bright and the balitiy effulgence of mom . 
See truth « love , atid inercy , in triumph descending , 

And nature ail gloiw^e m Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death imiiles and roses are blending 
And beHUtjr immorud , awakes from the tomb .'' 

Beattie. 
SECTION II. 
7%e B^g^^B FetUion. 
1. Pitt the untrnw^ of a poor old roan , 

Whose trembling limbs isave bot*Be him to your door; 
Whose days ane dwindled to the "Shortest ispan ; 
Oh ! gke relief-, and Heaven will bless vour store , 
3. These tattered clotlies my poverty bespeak ; 

Thesehoal'V loeks, proclaim my lengthen'd years; 
And many a turra>v hi my grief^wora caeek » 
Has been the ^dliannel to a flood of tears . 
5. Yon housev, effected on the rising ground , 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road; 
ForplekKly t{i^% airesidencehas found» 
Andgrandeur amagnificent abode . 
4w Hard is the ^«e*of the infirm and poor ! 
'Hetie ,^ I tstw^d aimorsel of their bread « 
A pamper'd ihenial <irDve me ^om the door « 
To seek a shiner in an humbler ahed. 

5. Oh'! ^e 'tne ta your hospitable dome ; 

Ktcn blows the wind., and piercmg is the cold * 
Short is my 'pass^ to the foendly tomb i 
For I am poor , and miserably old . 

6. Shoifid I ii«<ireO(l<the waaxces of my grief , 

lfs«ft htimattlty^tertonch'd your breast. 
Your Hands wt^ not widihold the kind relief ; 
Atidieajm «fipdty, woridimt be represi* 

7. Heav'n sendatnisfottuiiea; why should We repine? 

Tis H<l6f^'has<bm(i^ mete the stiite you see; 
And ybur^^nditien inay bcmxi like mine » 
TbechOd (tf Mrmw and«f misery , 
». A lilOe fern manny^^iEtiteffnai lot; 

Then, Jke.the teai: , I n>right^ h(tf d the^vy^ 
Wtah ! Oippveision fiorc^ase 4tim «iy eo| ,, 
Mv cattte died, and blighted i9(«a9iy com 
9. My oaughtttr, oncethe^Mnlbit of myiaM-^ 
>fi.ttt^% a vUhUn^tnn her natlmhame , 
If cast abondenUon the world's iniijS'St^g^i, 
« *^^?*"'* fai^scawi^ poverty 1^ roam . 
^MMMlder wife , vwest aoolher dt mt care! 
Wttck withi«d«qBidrii«tti)ji^ libera dwawa^ 



4i. rnv ine sorrows oi a poor oia man > 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
Oh ! give relief » and Heav'n will bless your store . 
SECTION III. 
Unhappy close of Life. 

1. How shocking must tky summons be, O. Death ! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ! 

Who , counting^ on long years of pleasure here » 
Is Quite unfurmshM for the world to come ! 
In that dread moment » how the frantic soid 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement; 
Runs to each avenue , and shrieks for help ; 
But shri^M in viun . How wishfully the looks 
On all <ahe'8 leaving , now no longer hen \ 

2. A little longer ; yet a little longer ; 

O might she stay to wash awpy her stains ; 
And fit her for her passaee ! Mournful sight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood; and ev'ry groan . 
She heaves is big with horror . But the foe , 
Like a staunch murd*rer, steady to hi$ purpose » 
Pursues her close , throueh ev*ry lane of life ; 
Nor misses once the track \ but presses on » 
Till » forc'd at last to the tremendous verge , 
At once die sinks to everlasting ruin ^— R. Blair. 
SBCTIO>riV. 
EUgy to PUy: 
1. Haii^ Icnrdy pow'r ! whose bosom heaves. the tt|^» 
When fitticy paints the scene of deep distress; 
Whose tears , mntat^^t » crystallize the eye , 
When rigid n^ , denies the pow'r to bless . 
3. Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

Prom flow'ry me«dB » can with that sigh compate ; 
Not dew«drqps elitt'n«^ in the monung ray » 
Seem near so beauteous as that faUingtear 
3. Devdd (rf fear , the fieiwns around thee play ; 
Emblem of pe&ce» the dove before thee flies; * 
No blood-stainM traces, marit thy blameless ^i^y ;^ 
S^^eath thy feet,iio haplesa msectdks. 




And 6top the hand upr&it^ ^«.$^e ibc ^^^ - 

, And when tlie air ^ittAcat Tnenii^ ^^'^^'^iw™ 
And nature droops bcnefrfJ^ "^^^ s^^^^rs^% *«w , 



Let «s t slow wandering where the current Hows » 
Save sinkinK flies that float along the stnam • 
d. Or tarn to nobler , greater tasks thy care , 
To me thy sjrmpathetic pSts impart : 
Teach me m friendship's gnefiB to bear a share , 
And justly boast the gen'rous feeling heart . 
7. Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief ; 
With timely aid » the widow's woes assuage ; 
To mis'ry's moving cries to yield relief : 
And be the sure resource of droopfaig age • 
6. So when the gemal spring of hf e shiaU-rade , 
And unkbg nature own the dread decay ^ 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid » 
And gild the close of fife's eventful day . ' 
SECTION V. 
Fene$9uM99cdto be written byjilexanderSeikirkf during 
hie eotUary abode in the Maria of Juan Ferwmdez 
1. 1 AM monarch of all I survey , 

My r^ht there is none to dilute ; 
From the centre an round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brote. 
Oh solitude! where are the charms. 
That eagee have seen iti thy faeef 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than rei^ In lAir horrible plate . 
1. 1 am out of numatiity's teach : 
I must finish my Joumey alone; 
Kever hear the sweet nm^ of ^eech ; 

I start at the sound of my own . 
The beast* that roam over the plain , 

Ify form with indiflbrence see: 
They are so unacquainted with man, i 

Taeirtamuiessisshockfaigtome. i 

S. Society, friendship, and love, I 

' ' Dhrmdy bestow'd>upon man, 
Otlhad I the win« of a dove , 
^IteiW idea would Itaste you again! 
My MtDWS I th^ mig}it assuage 

In tk^ ways of religion and truth ; 
]l6|^ learn from the wisdom of age , 
And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth. 
4.1tefitJon! what treasure untold, 
RModes in that neavenly word ! 
More precious tnan silver or gold, 
. Or aU that tliis ea.th can amxrd . 
Alt the sound of the church-going beU , 
These vallies^ and socks never heard ; 
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v/r BiHU u wiica a B«Mi|aua api^ 

5. Ye winds that have made me ya 

Convey to this desoUte shore » 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more 
My friends, do they now and th( 

A wish or a thought afber me 
O tell me I yet have a friend , 

Though a friend I am never ti 

6. How fleet is aj^ance of the mini 

Compar'd with the speed of it i 
The tempest itself lags behind » 
And the swift-winged arrows i 
When I think of my own native I 
In a momentl seem to be the ' 
But , alas \ recdlecUon at hand . 
Soon hurries me back to desp i 
7 But the sea-fowl is gone to her i 
The beast is laid down in his ; 
£ven here is a season of rest » 
And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place; 

And mercy — encburaging tfi i 
Gives even f0ktUm a grace » 
. And reconciles man-to his lot < 
SECTION VI.— G; : 
1. When all thy mercies , O my i 
My rising soul surveys « 
Transported with the view , I' 
in wonder, love , and pra' ! 
%. O bow shall words « with equs i 
Th6 gratitude declare , 
That glows within my ravish'* i 
Bat thou canst read it the 
5, Thy providence my life sustai : 
And all my wants redresi 
When in the suent womb I la 
And hong upon the breaa 

4. To all my weak complaints f 

Thy mercy lent an ear , 

£re vet my feeble thoughts h 1 

To form themselves m p 

5. Urammber*d comforts to my i 

Thy tender care bestow' 

Before my infiant heart conce I 

Fran whom those coiqli 



6. When ,m the supply paths of ytmXh, 

With heedless 8tep^ » I ran » 
Thine arm , unseen , oonvey'a me safe I 
And led me im to man . 

7. Throagh hidden dangers , t(^, and deaths* 

, It gently clear'd my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares of Tioe , 
More to be fear'd than ^ley « 

8. When worn with sickness » dt nast thou » 

With health t^enew'd my fiu:e ; 
And .when in sins and sorrows sunk » 
Reviv'd my soul with grace. 

9. Thy bounteous hand , with worldly bUss, 

Has made my cup Tun o'er ; 
And » in a land and fiudifiil friend » 
Has doubled all my store . 

10. Ten thousand, thousand predous ^fts » 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Kbr is the least a cheerful heart » 
That tastes those gifts with joy . 

11. Through ev'ry period of my life , 

Thy goochiess 111 pursue j 
And, after death , in distant wc»lda» 
l*he glorious theme renew . 
13. When nature &il8 ,and day and night, 
Divide thy woi^s no more, 
My cver-grateftil heart, O Lord ! 
Thy mercy shall adore . 
IS. Throueh aU eternity , to thee ^ 
. A joyful sdne 111 raise ; 
For O ! eternity's too short 

To utter a)i thy praise v— Addisow. 

SECTION VII. 
«^ Man periBMng in the Snow; from whence r^flectiom9 

are raited on the mkerke o/L^e, 
1. As thus the snows arise; and foul and fierce^. 
All winter drives along tiie darken'd t&e ; 
In his own loose-revdving field, the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend. 
Of unknown joyliess brow ; and other scenes^ 
Of horrid prospect, (diag the trackless plsun ; 
Kor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on. 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
'-npatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 

^ng with the thoughu ai home ; the thoughts of home 
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Ut tlieir own limbs ! ttow many arms tnc cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery I Sqrc pierc*d by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut • 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake 
With all th« fiercer tortures of the mind. 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse .* 

8. How many;, rack'd with honest passions, droop 
In deep retir'd distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends 
And point the parting anguish I Thought, fendtnan 
Of these, and all the thousand namelesfr lUs, 
That <Mie incessant sti-ug^le render life. 
One scei le of toil, d suifenng, and of fate. 
Vice in his high career would stand appallM, 
And heedless samblmg impulse learn to think ; • 
The conscious heart of charity would warm. 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate ; • 
The social tear would rise|the social sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Refining still, the social passions work^ — ^Thomsoit. 
SECTION VIIL 
^ Morning Hymn, 

1. These are thy glorious works, parent ti good^ ' 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, • 
Thus wond'rous fair ; thyself how wond'rous th«i ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lower works j yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine. . 

3. ^eak ye who best can telC ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with sdngs 
And choral symphonies, 'day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven. 
On ealrth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first. Him last, Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the trun of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledee of day, that crown*st the smiling' morr 
With thvl)rig[ht circlet, praise him in thy sphere. 
While aay arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater, soima his praise 
In thy eternal course^ both when thou climb^st, 
And when high noon lu^ gain'd, and when thou iall'si 

S. MoQiw tluKtMfW aieet*tt the orient tun, now ay *st» 
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Thy mien composed, thy even piK^» 
Thy meek regard » thy matron grace. 

And chaste subdu'd delight . 
S. No more by varying pa8sions!oeat» 
O gently guide my pugrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pjire and equal sky , 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye , 

The modest virtues dwdl . 

4. Simplicity , in attic vest , 

And Innocence , with c»idid breast » 

And clear undaunted eye$ 
And Hope , who points to distant jrears. 
Fair , opening thit)ugh this vale ottears » 

A vista to the sky . 

5. lliere Health , through whose caliM boioiii fUdc 
Tht temp'rate joys in even tide , 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there , thy sister meek « 
Presents her mild , unvarying cheek > 
To meet the ofler'd blow , 

6. Her influence taught the Phrygian mugt 
A tyrant master's wanton rage , 

With settled smiles , to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread , 
He bow*d his meek , -submitted head » 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

7. But thou , O nymph , retir'd and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ^ 
The lowliest children of the ground » 
Moss-rose and videt, blossom round , 

And lily of the vale. 
8. say what soft propitious hour 
I.best may choose to hail thy pow*r. 

And court thy gentle sway f 
When autumn , Ihendly to the muse. 
Shall thy own modest titits diffuse , 

And shed thv milder day f 
9. When eve , her dewy star beneath , 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe , 

And ev^ storm is liud ? 
If such an hour was e'er thy choice. 
Oft let me hear thy soothmg vdce. 

Low whisp^ing through the shidew— JBUiSAmuB. 
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JJie Sh€fihcnl and the Phil 
1. Remotii from cities liv'fl a swaii 
Unvex'd with alUhe cares of gai 
His head was silve^d o*er with s 
And long experience made hkn s 
In summer's beat and winter's ci 
He fed his flock , and penn*d the 
His hours in cheerful labour flew 
Nor envy nor ambitian knew : 
His wisdom and his honest fame , 
Through all the counti^* rais'd I 

9. A d«N> philosopher (whose n 
Of moral life were drawn from s : 
The shepherd's homely cottM» i 
And thus expl6r'd h|s reach of t 
*< Whence is thy learning? Hi ; 
O'er books consum'd the midnif : 
Hast thou <dd Greece and Rome i 
And the vast sense of Plato wei( i 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd» 
And hast thou fathom'd Tally's i 
Or, like the .wise yiysses throv 
E^r various fates , on realms unk i 
Hast thoo^ through many cities : i 
Their customs , Taws , and mani i 

3» The shepherd mode^y xepliec 
** I ne'er the paths «f learnmg t \ 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign pi ! 
To read mankind, their laws a 
For man is practised in disguise 
He cheats the mcxst discerning < 
Who foy that search shall wisei i 
By that ouraelves we never km 
Tlie little knowledge I have es < 
Was all from simple nature or 
Henc£ mv life's maxims , took i 
Hence grew mv settled hate o i 

4. The daily labours of the bee , 
Awake my soul to mdustry . . 
Who can observe the carwuli 
And not provide for future wai 
Mv dog (the trustiest of his k' ] 
With gratitude inflames my n 
I mark his true , his faithful n 
And , Stt my tervioctcopy Tn 
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M. ic«rn way uuiy iruni uic uuvc • 

The hen, who from the chilly air» 
With pioul wing , protects her care » 
And ev'iy fowl that flies at large , 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 

5. From nature too I take mj rule.. 
To shun contempt andricucule. 
I never, with important air. 

In conversation overbear . 
Can grave and formal pass for wise. 
When men the solemn owl deipise f 
My tongue within my lips I rem ; 
For who talks much must talk in vain • 
Wc from the wordy torrent fly i 
Who listens to Uie chatt'ring^ye ^ - 
Nor would I , with fekmious night. 
By stealthinvade my neighbour's right. 

6. Rapacious animals we hate ; 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve thdr ^^' 
Da not we juirt abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind f 
But envy , calumny , ana spite. 
Bear stronger venom in their bhe • 
» Thus ev'rv object of ^a-eation , 
Can furnish hmts to contemplation ; 
And , from the most minute and mean* 
A virtuous niind can morals glean ." 
7. « Thy &me is just ," the sage replies » 
*• Thy virtue pxoves thee truly wise . 
. Pride often guides the author^s pen , 
Books as affected are as men: 
But he who studies nature's laws. 
From certun truth his maxims draws; 
And those , without our schoob , tuftce 
To make men moral , good , and wi«»."— X>at. 

SECTION III. 
•7%e Road to HetftfiincM ofien to all Mol 
LOHbappfaiess! our being's end and aim! 
Good, pleasure , ease , content ! whate'er thy name , 
That someUiing still which prompU th' eternal s|^ , 
For which webescr to live, or dare to die: 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us ^et; 
O'eriook'd, seen double, by the fool and wise; 
?lant of cekagtial seed , if Wipt below » 
ky ,ki what inovtil soil thou deign'st to growf 



jL/r acep with dmmoiids in the fl 

Xwiii'd with the wreaths Pama 

Or rcap'd m iron harvests <rf th 

Where grows ? where grows it 

We ought to blame the culture , 

it^x d to no q)ot is hat>piQess nn 

T^is no where to be found, or <m 

ris never to be bought , but alif - 

i\nd^fled from monapchs,at. J 

^•4^?f ^?*®*^™'<itheway. '] 

This bids to scrve»and that to i 

Some place the bliss in action , : 

I nose call it pleasure, and con ' 

Some sunk to beasts, find pleaj i 

borne swell'd to gods , confess I 

Or indolent, to each extreme t : 

4. Who thus define it, say they] 3 

Than this, that happiness is h . 

T«Ucenature'spath,andmad i 

All states can readi it, and a] 1 

C^VKua her Roods, in nocxtn 1 

There needs but thinking ngt 1 

And mourn o^r various por^ 1 

£wl It common sense, and < i 

Hemenibert man, *the uw i 

A^ not by partial , but by g! 1 

And makes what happiness u 1 

SobsiitDotinthegoodof one i 

SECTION ' 
The goqdnen of \ 

J. Tw Lord ray pasture shal 
And feed roe with a sheph< 
Hirpv^mc^ diall my war 1 
AtHTguavd me with a watc 
My mwn-^y wa}]^s he sha 

« «5? *"."*3r midnight houn 

9. When in &^ sultry* glebe 
Or on the thirsty mountaii 
Tpfertae vales, and dewi 
Jfe weary wandering 8t«)i 

. Where peacefid rivers, « 
^jJnidtheYefdantlandsca 

1 Though to the paths of dc 
Wkh gloemy homr»#re 
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Fcyr thou , O Lord , art with me still : 

a friendly crook shall give me aid., 
guide me through the di^eadful shade . 
4. ThcN^ ill a bare and rugged wky • 
Through devious lonely wuds I stray , 
Thy bounty shall my p^ns beguile; 
The barr^ wilderness shall smile , 
With sudden creens and herbage crown'd» 
And steams shall murmur all around .—Adpisoh; 

SECTION V. 
lYie Cftat6r^0 worka attest hk greatnem, 
1. The spacious firmament on high , 

With all the blue ethereal sky , 

And spangled heav'ns, a shining frame » ' 

Their great Original proclaim : 

Th' unwearied sun , from day today* 

Does hb Creator's pow'r display , 

And pttbHdies to ev'ry land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 
3. Soon as the ev'ning shades prevaS , 

The knoon takes up the wond'rous tale ; 

And , nightly , to the list'ning earth , 

Repeats the story of her birth ; 

Whilst an the &lars that round her bam , 

And all the planets in their turn , 

Confirm the tidings as they roll » 

And ^read the truth from pole to pole ' 
3. What though » in ft>lemn nlence , all 

Move round the dark terrestrial baU f 

What though nor real voice nor sound » 

Amki their radiant orbs be found ! 

In reason's ear they a^ rejoice , 

And utter forth a ^onbus voice ; 

For ever sinking as they shine, 

** The hand uiat made us , b Divine .''-^^^sbi som 

SECTION Vt. 
wf n Addreaa to the Deftyi. 

h O Thou ! whose balance does the mounta&is wdgb I 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey : 
^Vhose breath ca» turn those wat'ry worlcU to flame » 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame; 
Earth's meanest sod ^ all trembling , projstrate falls » 
And on the bounty of thy goodness calls. 

XO ! give the wb4s all past ofience to swocpi 
TA«»Mrwide.9ir)|ui7«^tte4iiip« , 



At uky Gommand » nor human motive know ! 

If an^ (xmI , let anger be m^^ praise , - * 

And sin the gracefdl indignation raise • 

My love be warm to succour the distressed , 

And lift the burden from the soul oppress'd. 
t. O may m^ understanding ever read 

Thn glorious volume which thy wisdom made ! 

May sea and lahd , and earth and heaven , be jbm'd , 

To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 

When- oceans roar , or awfiil thunders roll , 

May thoughts of thy dread vengeance , sluJce my ioul * 

When earth's in bloom » or planets proudly sl^ne, 

Adore» my heart » the Majesty divine ! 
4. Grant I may ever , at the morning ray , . 

Open with prayer the consecrated day ; 

Tune thy great pr^se , and bid my soul ariae» 

And with ttie mounting sun ascend the skiet ; 

As that advances , let mj: zeal improve » 

And ^w with ardour ot consummate love ; 

Nor cease at eve , but with the setting sun , 

My aidless worship shall be still begun . 
f . And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night » 

To sacrea thought may forcibly invite . 

When this woiid's shut , and awfal planets rite » 

Callon our mlUds, and rai^e them to the skies; 

Compose our souls with a leas dazzUng sight. 

And show all nature in a milder light; 

How ev'ry boisterous thought in calm subsides ; 

How the smoothed apirit into goodness glides ! 
fi. Oh how divine ! to tread the- milky way , 

To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; 

Hit court admire , or for his fiivour sue, 

iyr leafi;ue8 of irien^hip with his sadnts renew ; 

Pleased to look down and see the world aalecp ; 

Wh^ I long vigks to its Founder keep ! 

Canst tiiou not shake the centre f Oh oontrol* 
^bdue by force , t^e rebel in my soul ; 

Thou , wtio canst still the raging of the flood , 

Hestrsdn the various tumulu of my blood ; 
Teach me , with equal firmness, to sustain 

AttHring pkasuf«e, and assaulting pain • 
7.0 fliay 1 pant for thee in eacb^destre ! 

Ahd with strong faith foment the hfiily fire 1 



At the great day ot recompense behold , 
Devoid of fear 9 the fatal book unfold ! 
Then » wafted upward to the blissful seat » 
From age tp aee my grateful song repeat ; 
My li^ht , ray life , my Ciod, my Saviour sec. 
And nval angels in the praise ot thee! — ^Yovng. 

SECTION VII. 
ThefiurauU of Hgififiinesa often ill directetL 
1. The midnight moon serenely smiles 
O'er nature's soft repose ; 
Ko lowering clouds obscure the sky ; 
Hor rufBiing tempest blows , 
3. Now ev'ry pasaon ^inks tp rest , 
The throblnng heart lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract tne lab'ring will . 

3. In silence hush'd to reason's voice , 

Attends each mental pow'r : 
Come , dear Emilia » and enjoy 
ReflectSoa's fev'rite hour. 

4. Come» while the peaceful scene myites , 

Let's search this ample round ; 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 
Of faappmesB be found ? 

5. Does it amidst the frolic mirth 

Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath*the solemn gloo^ , 
That shades the hermit's cell ? 

6. How oft the hmghing brow of joy , 

A nck'nine heart conceals! 
And , through the cloister's deep recess » 
Invading sorrow steals . 

7. In vain , through beauty » fortune , wit , 

The fugitive we trace : 
It dwells not in the faithless smUe , 
ITiat brightens CMia's face , 

8. Perhitpi the joy to tbc^^c de:>y\lj 

The heart m frit^ntlshjp finds: 
Ah ! dear delusion , gay conceit 
Of visjonaiy minds I 

9. Howe'er our varying notiais rove , 

Yet all agree id one , 
To place its beiitg in some attitc 
At distance from our oivn , _ 



w iience pieaamrs evcrnse : , 
We'll form their mmds , with stadJous 
To all that's manly ,^;ood, and &ir» 

And train them for the skies . 

7. While they our wisest hours eng:aKe , 
They'll joy our youth » support our s^g 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day » 
And thus our foodfist loves repay , 

And recompense our cai*es . 

8. No borrowed joys ! they're aU our owu , 
While to the world we l\ve unknown , 

Or by the wc»*ld forgot : 
Monarchs * we elivy not your state ; 
We look with iuty on the great , 

And bless our hnmUer lot . 

9. Our pottioQ is not large, indeed! 
But tben how little do we needl 

For nature's calls are few : 
In this Uie art of living Ues» . . 

To want no more tium may suffice* 

And make that litUe do. 
10. We*U therefore nlish, with content* 
Whate'er kind Providence has sept, . 

Nor idm beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be ver]^ sm^ , 
IHs prudence to enjoy it all ^ 

Nor lose the present hour . 
U. To be resign'd » when ills betide V 
Patient when fiivours are denied , 

And pleas'd with favours giv'n : 
Dear Cnloe » this is wisdom's part ; . 
This is tliat incense of the heart » 

Whose fragrance smells to heavli . 
IS. Well ask no Uxtug protracted treat* 
Since winter-life » seldom sweet; 

But when our (bast is o'er , 
Grateful from table we'll aiise^ 
Nor grudige our sons » with envious eyes» 

The rcncs of our store. • 
13. Thus , hand in hand , through Ufe well go; 
lu checker'd paths of joy and wo; 

With cautious steps , we'll tread ; 
Quit its vcun scenes wiUiout a tear , 
Without a tnmble or a fear* 

And mingle with the dead . 
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Ana cheer our dying o 
Shall , when all other cor 
Like a kind angel whispe 

And smooth the bed of 

SECTION 
Prwidence vindicated in /A< 

1. Heat'k from all creatures , h 
All but the page prescribed » ^ 
From biiites what men , {i*or i 
Or who could suffer being he i 
The lamb thy riot dooms to 1 1 
Had he thy reason, would h( 
Pleased to the last » he cro]>s t ! 
And licks the hand just raisN 

S. Oh blindness to the future ! : 
That each may fill the circle i 
Who sees with equal eye , ai I 
A hero perish , or a sparrow I 
Atoms or systems into min i 
And now a bubble burst, an 

S. Hope humbly then ; with ti i 
Wait the great teacher , De 
What future Miss he gives i 
But gives that hope to be th 
Hope spring eternal hi the 
Man never is , but always n 
The soul , uneasy , and conf ' 
Rests and expatiates inal 

4. Lo, the poor Indian] whos i 
Sees God in clouds , or heai i 
His soul pix)ud science nev I 
Far as the Solar Walk or I 
Vet , ^rople nature to his li 
Behmd the dond-topt hill , i 
Some safer world In depth i 
Some happier island in the i 
Where slaves once more t i 
No fiends torment , no Chi 

J. To BE .contents his natuz i 
Heasks no angel's wing 
But thhiks , admitted to tl 
His faithful dog shall bea i 

Go, wiser thou! and to 
Weigh thy opinion againi 



Alfquit their sphere*, and rush into the skies. 

Pride still is mming at the blest iibodes ; 

Men would be an|;elB> angels would be gods* 

Aspiring to be gods , if angels fell • 

Aspiring to be aneels , men rebel t 

And who but wishes to invert the l&ws 

Of oft^ER , sins against th' ktuvai. CAVtm ^^OrlL 

SECTIOK X. 

Selfishite98 ttfiroved* 

1. Has God , thou fool ! work'd solely for ttnr food* 
Thy joy , thy pasdn»^« thy atUre » thy Ibod ^ 
Who for thy table feeds tne wanton &wn , 

For him as Kindly spreads the flow*ry lawn • 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and 8ing;s f 
Joy tunes his voice i joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat f 
Loves of his own , and raptures swell the Bote . 

2. The bounding steed you poiQpously bestride » 
Shares with his lord the pleasure ; and the prjdc . 
Is thine akne the seed that strews the pU&a f 
The birds of heaven shaU vindicate their grain . 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year) 

Part pays , and justly , the deserving steef. 
The hog , that plouglui not , nor obeys thy call » 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all . 

3. Know , nature's duldren all divi4e her care { 
The fiir that warms a monarch , warmM a bear. 
While man exclaims » ** See all things for my use !'" 
** See man lor mine !'* replies a pamper'd goose. 
And just as short of reason he must fall* 

Who thmks all made for one , not one for all . 

4. Grant that the pow'rfiil still the weak control ; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole ; 
Nature that tyrant checks: he only knowsb 
And helps another creature*8 wants and woes. 
Say , win the fidcon, stocking from abov^e, 
Smif with her varying plumage , spare the dove? 
Admires the jay » the insect's gUded wkigs ^ 

Or hears the nawk when Philomela sings? 

5. Man cares foridl: to birds he gives his woods. 
To beaste his pastures , and to fif^ his floods; 
For some his mt'reKt prompts him to pvovkte. 
For mofv hb idAiiiinSt y«l lor moi» nit iMide • 



" • t«w* '^'i •■■>' ■••» ■•»*«H »»%** in 

He saves from £aimine • from 
Kay , feasts the animal he dc 
And, Ull hii eiid9 the being, 
Which sees no more the stro 
That! favoiir'd man by toocb 
The creature Had his feast o 
rhQo too most perish', when 

SECTIO: 

JHununH J 

1. WbAk Mid irrcKilitte is 

The purpose of to-da 

Woven with pains into 1 

To-morrow rends aw 

% The bow well bent, anc 

Vice seems already si 

But pastton rudely soap 

And it revives again . 

3. Some foe to hb upright 

Finda out his weaCer 

Virtue engages his asse 

But pleasure wms his 

4. Tis here the folly of tl 

Through all his art ^ 

And while his tongue tl 

His consdence ovms 

5. Bound ana voyM;e of a 

And dangers little ki 

A stranger to superior 

Man vainly trusts hu 

6. But oars alone can neV 

To reach the dist^t 

The breath of heaven i 

Or all the toil is lost 

SECTK 

Ode to 

1, CoMX ,.peaee of mhid 

. Retum.Aiid make thy 

Once moro in this si 

Kor riches I , nor pow 

Kpr hold forbidden jo 

MTe tiliereftkre need 

X Where wilt thou dwd 

FrQmfttfma4mdiftn 



M, ti^ 9VT^«,.k9 biiaw M. was vvv/iiv v\/DMaa«f 

The banquet of thy smiles t 
3 The great , the gay , shall they partake 
The heav'n that thou alone canst make ; 

And wilt thou quit the stream , 
That murmurs through the dewy mead > " 
The erove juid the sequester'd shade, 

To be a guest with ttiem ? 
4. For thee I panted , thee I priz'd $ 
For thee I gladly $acrific'a 

Whatever I lov'd b^ore; 
And shall I see thee start away , 
And helpless , liopeless , hear thee say — — 

Farewell , we meet no more ?— ^owpe k. 

SECTION XIII. 

-Ode to MvcrvUy. 

1. Daughter of Heav'n, relentless power 
Thou tamer of the human breast » 
Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring hour » 
The bad affright , afflict the b^t ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain. 

The proud are taught to taste of pain , 
And puiple tyrants vdnly |;roan 
With pangs unf!^ before , unpitied and akme . 

2. When first thy are to send on earth 
Virtue , his darling child , design'd ; 
To thee he gave tne heav'nly birth , 
And bade to form her infant mind . 
Stem rug{;ed nurse I tjiy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore . 
What soiTow was , thou bad'st her know ; . 

And from her own she leam'd to melt at others w« 

3. Scar'd at thy frown terrific , fly 
Self-pleasing folly's idle brood. 

Wild laughter , noise , and thonghtlegs joy , 
And leave us leisure to be good . 
Light they disperse ; and with them go 
The summer-ftiend , the flattering foe . 
By vain prosperity received, ' 
To her they vow their truth , and are again belki^^ 

4. Wisdom , in sable garb array *d, 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thought profomd , 
And melancholy , silent maid , / 
With leaden eye that loves the ground 



with justice to herself severe , 
And Dity , droppiag soft the sadly plea 

5. Oh , eently , on thy suppliant's hea 
Dma power, lay thy cliast*iung li 
Not in thv |;oi|;on terrors clad , 
Nor circled with the vengeftil ban 
[As by the itnpious thou art tten , 
With thund'ring voice, and threat; 
With screaming horror's fun'ral ci 

Deq>ah', and fell disease , and ghastly | 

6. Thy form bennn , propitious , we i 
Thy milder influence impart ; 
Thy phSnsophic train ^ there. 
To soiften , not to wound my hearl 
The een'rooa !^ark extmct revive 
Teach me to love . and to forgive 
Exact my own defects to scan; 

What others are to feel; and know my i 

SECTION XIV 

7^ CreatUm rtquired to prai \ 
1. Begin , my aoul , th' exalted lay 
Let each enraptur'dthoa|[htobe) , 
And praise th' Almi^ty's n i 
Lo! heaven and earth, aiid seat i 
In one melodious concert rise i 
To swell th' inspiring theme 
9. Ye. fields of light, celestul plalhf 
Where gay transportinir b^ty 1 I 

Ve scenes divinely nir ! 

Your Maker's wond'rous powV i i 

. Tell how he form'd your shining ' 

And breath'd the flmd idr . 

3 Ye angela, catch the thrilling toi ! 

While all th' adoring thrones an : 

His boundless mercy sing: 
Let ev'ry tist'nuig saint above , 
Wal^e all the tuneful soul of lov 
And touch the sweetest stri 
^ 4.1ob, ye loud spheres, the vocal i 
Thou dazzlina; orb of fiquid fire, 

The mighty chorus aid : 
Soon as gray ev'nbg gilds the ph 
Thou , moon , protract the melt 
And praise him in the shad 



lie 



Who call'd yon worlds from night : 
* Ye shades (Mspel !"--th' Eternal said ; ' 
At once th' involving darkness fled , 

And nature sprung to light . 

6. Whate'er a blooming woi-ld contains, 
That wings the air , that skims the plains 

United praise bestow : 
Ye'di'agons , sound his awfiil name 
To heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim , 

Yeswellingdeejjs below. - 

7. Let ev'ry element rejoice ; 

Ye thunders burst with awful v(M<ie , 

To HIM who bids yott roll : 
His praise in softer notes declai'^ , 
Each whispering breeze Of yielding air 

Andbreathe it to the soul. 
.flUTo him, ye grateful cedars, bow; ^ ^. ^ 
' Ye to\«r'ring mountains , bending low • 

Vour great Creator own ; 
TeH»,^ wben affrighted natiii^ shook . . 
How Sinai kindled at his look,. . 

And trembled at his frown . 
9. Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale, 
Ye insects fiutt'ring on the gale , 

Tn mutual concourse nse ; 
Crop the ^ay rose's vermeil bloom , 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume , 

In incense to the skies . 

10. Wake all ye mounting tribes , and sing; 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring. 

Harmonious anthems i-aise 
To HIM who shap'd your fifner xnould ,, 
Who tipp*d Four glitt'ring wings with gold , 

And tuird your, voice to praise . 

1 1. Let man , by nobler pias.sions sway'd , 
■ The feeling heart , the judging head , 

In heav'nly praise employ ; 
Spi^ead his tremendous name around, 
Till heav'n's broad arch rings back the sound « 

The general burst of joy . 

12. Ye whom the charms of grandeur please , 
Nurs'd on the dowity lap of ease , 

FaU prostrate at his throne : 



That mercy I to others mow , 
That mercy «how to me. 
1 1. Me^ thottrfi I am .not wholly §o , 
Since qtt^kenM by thy breath i 
Oleadmewherewe'crlgo, 
Through this day's lile or death . 
- 13. This day , be bread and peace my lot: 
All else beneath the sun. 
Thou inow'st if best bestowed or not . 
And let thy wiU be done . 
13. To thee, whose temple is aU ■»« , 
Whose altsjr, ewpth, sea, sluns! 
One choms let all beings raise ! 
AM nature's incense rise /— Pors. 

SECTION XVI. 

C(m9cienc<. 
1. TEEACH'motis cooscience ! while she seems to4tfC|r 

On rose and myrtle .hiU'd with syren song ; 

While she seems , nodduig o'er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the dackcnM rem , 
And give ns vp to license , unrecallM, 
UnmarkM ;— see , from behind her secret stand'. 
The sly infonx^r minutes ev'ry fenlt. 
And her dread diary with horror fills . 

2. Not the groes act alone emplovs her pen ; 
She reconnoitres fency's airy band , 

A watchful foe ! the forroidsbl^ sw , 
List'ningo'c^ears the whispers dfour camp; 
Our dawning purposes of heart explores , 
And steals our embryos of iniquity . 

3. As aU rapacious usurers conc^l 

Th«r tomsday-book from all-coisuraing heits,. 

Thus , with hidulgcnce most severe , she treats 

Us spendthrifts of inestimabl&tfme; 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapply'd ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of brass. 

Writes our whole lustory ; which death shall readl 

In cv*ry pale dd^uent^s private ear ; 

And tadgBBeot nubltsh ; publish to more w^d» 

Than mm ; amfendless age in groans resound ^^TowtOk. 

SECTION XVIL 
On an Jbtfani, 
1. To the dnjlK and nlent tomb , 



I no gay delights could view : 
Joylesi sojoutner was I , 
Only bm*n to weep and die .-7- 
5. Happy infeuit , early bless'd i 
Rest , in peaceful sromber » rest ; 
Early rescu'd from the cares « 
Which increase with growing years • 

4. No delights are worth thy stay » 
Smiliiig, as they seem , and gs^ ; 
Short and sickly are thby all. 
Hardly tinted ere they pall. 

5. All our gaiety is vain , 

All our lafighter is but pain , 
Lasting only , and divine , 
Is an innocence like thine. 

SECTION XVllh^TAe Cudta^ 

1. Hail , beauteous stran^^er of the wood« 

Attendant on the^nng ! 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural seatt » 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

2. Soon as the daisy decks the green. 

Thy certain visioe we iheor : 
Ha5t thou a star to guide thv path , 
Or mark the rolltfig yearf 

3. Delightful visitant ! wiUi thee 

I hail the time of flowers. 
When heav'n is fiUM with music sweet 
Of birds among the bow Vs . 

4. The school-bciv • wand'ring in the wood 

To puU the ftow'rs 40 ^y , 
Starts, thy cufioiis voice to Imsbt , 
AndimlUte8thyla^<. 

5. Soon as the pea pots en the bloom ,» 

Thou fly^ the vooal vak , 
"An lumual guest, ia other lanfe* 
Another ^ring to hail. 

6. Sweet bird ! thy bow'r » ever green , 

Thy sky is ever dear : 
Tboo hast no sorrow tn thy MOg, 

Ko winter In thy year ! 
r. O could I fly, I'd fly wfch thee; 

We*d make ^ with ^odbl wing. 
Our annual visit o'er theiglobe , 

Compiniqnt oC the .ip£mj^#^ ^^AH- 



Day. A fioBtoral in * 

MORNING. 

1. In the bam the tenant cock 

Close to Pardet perch'd o? 
Briskly crows f the shephen i 
Jocund that tne morning' i 

2. Swiftly , from themountaii 

Shaaows » nitrs'd by nigb ] 
And the peeping sun-bean 
Paints with gold the vil? 

3. Philomel forsakes the tho 

Plaintive where ^e pr i 

And the lark to meet th* i 
Soars beyond the shep 

4. From the low-roof *d cot i 

See the chattering swr \ 
Dartmg throu^ the on 

Quick she dq>s her d \ 

5. Now the pine-tree's w j 

Gently greets the ir j 

Kidlin^ » now , begin 
Daisies, on the dev 

6. From the balmy swe I 

(Restless tO her tf i 

Now the busy bee's 



Sipping dew befor 
frickline ' 



7. Trickling through \ 

Where the limpf t 

Sweet refreshment i 

When 'tis son-d 

8. Colin'3 for the pn , 

(Ere the harve 
Anxious ; — ^whils i 

Boldly soundin 

9. Sweet — O swee 

On the white ' 

Nature's univer 

Echoes to thi 

10. Fervid on th< 1 

Now the nor 
Drooping o'er 
Not a dew- i 

11. By the brook i 

Trqpthe' \ 
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Mark the mild Ten>)endeiit moon , 
Breaking thrcmgh a parted cloud . 
)4. Now the hermit owlet peeps, 

From the bam or twisted brake; 
And the blue mist slowlv creeps , 
Curling on the silver iak6 . 
Si. As the trout in speckled pride. 
Playful from its bosom springs ; 
To the bank9 a ruffletl tide , 
Ver^ in auccessivi; rings . 
26. Trippme through the silken grass , 
0*er ttoe path-divided dale , 
Mark the rese-core|>lexioifM lass » 
With her weU-pms'd milking pail { 
37. Linnets with unnumber'd notes. 
And the cuckoo bu*d wkh two , 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 
Bid the setting sun adieu ^-^Cumninghaisi. 

SECTION XX. 
The Order of Miture, 

1. See, through this air, this ocean, and this eMth, 
AU matter quick, and burstine into birth. 
Above, how hig[h progressive life may go \ 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ; 
Vast chain of bekig^* which from God bqsan. 
Nature ethereal, human ; angel, man ; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see,. 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee^ 
From thee to noting.— On superior pow'rs 
Were we topress^ inferior might on oars ; 
Or in the fiili creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's desiroy*4 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain atike. 

9. And, if each mrstem in ipudadon roU, 
Alike essential to the amazing whole. 
The least confusion but in one, not aQ 
That system only, but the whole must fall 
Let earth, unbalancM from her orbit flv. 
Planets and suns run lawlen through the sky; 
Let ruUne angels ftt>m their spheres be hurrd. 
Being on Beiiw wreck'd, and world on world ; 
Heav*ns whote foundations to their centre nod. 
And nafaire trembtoa to the throne of God. 



a. Thy mercy »w«BtciiM evVy aoa> 
Mode ev'ry region please ; 
The hoary ^iae hifls It warned. 
And imooth^a the TyrAene seat- 

4. Think, O my ioid, dev<Mtly think^ 
• How, with atfnghted eyes, 
Thea iMW'st the wide extended <k«P 

In all !!• horrors riser 

5. Confttskm dwelt in ev'ry face. 

And few In cv'ry heart, ^ 

When wnvef <^ waves, and fm m ^ui^ 
0'r>wi!etheDiloe»«ft ^__-. 

6. Yet th»H from afi «nyJJnefi^ Lord' 

Thy fmtcf eet me free ;, 
While in the mtfidence of pr»y*n 
ftly soul took^ h^W^oo thccu 
r. For thoii^ in dreadfal whirii we hung 
Hig^ on the broken wave^ 
I knew thoK wert not slow to hear^ 
Nor UnBOlent to save. 
g. The etorm was laid, tlie winds retb'd, 
ObeiienttothywilU 
llie se» that rcmx^d at thy command. 
At thy command was still. 
^. In midst of dMigenk fearsy and deaths 
Thy fiODdness 111 adore ; 

And piSk thefs for tfer WCTde* pa»V 
And hiumii)ly hope lor more. 

laMrUfc^ tftkiNi preserve my hfc. 
Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if deaitti must be mv 4009, 
8MI jam imy sw tto theer-AoDisoM. 

fficnoK XXII. 

£^» on a ftvkw of the 8emm. 

Isfitnofdiee. Forth in the pto^hig jytag 
T»w beaiiiy wsik% Thy tendwnw aW k^vsj 
wSeiurii A^fifM*! tM«oft*m^ 
Echo the mountabft round} the forest goMm 

Aiidev'ryaen8e,ai4«^V¥^'*^)^* ^ 
t.l*hen comet Thy gloiy In tlie wjjmer mi»mi 

flhoQCaM perfiKtkn Uis^a the iwdMf f^S 



Bv bitxika and groves» m liollow-wmflplrvii^ 9»l«it 
1 Thy baotity shines in aotninii unconlinU 
And ipreadsa ooniMoa §om &)r nil ilwt liim% 
InwintenaiwMTlMii! witib doiHls mkI ft^vviil 
Around Thee ikromf% teiapM a'er Mimm i«UU 
Majestic darl^nw f On the wblrtviiid^ii winSi 
Rk% sobUme, Th«i Mst the w«»M ndfiv^i 
And bttmblest nature with Thy ftMthern hksm. 
iMysteitesfouiid! «h^ dk% whuft «Qi«f «viii% 
Dtafi fck, in these appear! a simple tnun. 
Yet 8odel^;htfiil vfiindf w|t^ mch }fjpd art. 
Such beauty and be!neffcenc6 eambfnM ; 
Shad^ unperceiv'dt so msi^vbif into shades 
And all so forming an ha r ronnioBS wh^ 
That as thev stiU fuooBcdk tegr i^ish ikiH* 
5. But wand^nng oft, #itli bnitc «nB<ii}$cwiM 6a«^ 
Man marks nor Thef^ marks ftOfc th« mii^y hand. 
That, ever busy, whedstht sQent sphtinst; 
Woiks in the se«net deep ; dioots, meamiiMf, Oicncs 
The £urpn<niao» that owflpveadi the spntiST} 
Fltnn IhNQ te smi dineet the flaming d%yi 
Feeds every creaturs ; hnria the tempest 1^ $ 
And. as on eardi this grateliil chaiiise fev!9ive% 
With transport touches all the qirinni vi life. 
C Nature, attend i jjofai ey'ry ikmc sm, 
Beneath Uie spaoous temple of Che sfc]^ 
In adoration join ! and, ardettt raise 
One Ken'ral song 1 



At once the keqd, tiMB heart, andtongne of «NL 
Crown the gpnaat hyisa! 

7 Forme,whenIfoii(|pet4iftdallhigthene, 
Whether the blossom blowTs; thesittamer mf 
RwMeto the plsp; mfepirias aMliimii gleMMi 
Or whiter ripsshi tile biadramg CMfc I 
Be my tongue imtte^ my fiincy pehit no immib 
And, dead to joy, forget mf heatt tp hint ! 

t. Should fate tmMn mmi wc Itfthe fcftheit til^ge 
or the green earth, to dirtMttMfbVouf etimffk 
Rhrtrs unknown to song; wherfcirMmfMn 
GOds Indian mountmns, or bis petlvig beam 
Flames on th'Atlamieistesi "dMWoSuJbt^wm; 
Sfaioe God is ever premt, pver Cl^ 
In the void waste as in the oil|rM{ . _ 

And whcve HB vilnlb»ithflt4lumi«Hi(b«M- 



1. cneerroi.wui ooey ; mere, wiui new pow'n» 
Will rising wondert sing : I cannot go 
Where vniversal love not smUes around, 
Sustaming all yon orbs, and all their sans ; 
From seeming evil still educing good. 
And better thence again, and better still. 
In infinite prc^p^esaon. But I lose 
Myself in rim, in li^ht ineffable i 
Come then, e3q[>res8ive alence, muse his praise. 

THOMSiOll 

SECTION xxra. 

OnSoUtnde^ 

1. Solitude, romantic maid ! 
Whether by nodding towers you tread. 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom. 
Or hover o'er the yawning toml^ 
Or climb the Andes' clifted side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide, . 
Or, starting from your half-year's deep 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble waste survey ; 
You, recluse, again I woo, 
And again ^our steps pursue. - 

S. Plum*d conceit himself surveyings 
Folly with her shadow playing, 
Purse-proud "elbowing insolence^ 
Bloated empiric, pujBrd pretcaice, 
Noise that through a trumpet speaks. 
Laughter in loud peals that break% 
Intrusion, with afopling's &ce, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Sparks of fire dissension blowings 
Ductile, court-bred flattery bowmg^ 
Restraint's stiff neck, grimace's leer, 
Squint-ey'd censure's artful sneer. 
Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood. 
Fly thy presence. Solitude ! 

3. Sage reflection, bent with years, 
Conscious virtoe, void of fears. 
Muffled nlenc^ wood-nymph shy. 
Meditation's piercing eye, 
Halcyon peace on moss reclin'd, 
R«treipect that scans the mladr 



Bhtshing ^rtkss modesty. 
Health th^t snuffs the mcraiim^ w, 
Full-ey'd truth with bosom bare, 
In<»piration, nature's childt 
Seen the solitary wild. 

4. When all nature's hush'd asle«>« 
Nor love, ikmt guilt, then: viinh (ce^ 
Soft you leave your cavem^Q deii» 
And wander o'er the \rGgrk% of men ^ 
But when Pho^hor brings the dawn. 
By her dappled coursers drawn, 
Agahi you to your wild retreat. 
And the eariy huntsman meet. 
Where, as you peosive paw along. 
You catch the cGstaQt sh^erd's so^^ 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dcw« 
Or the rising primi^ose view. 
Devotion le&as her heav'H ulma'd wipip^ 
You mount, and nature with y^u slf^ 

5. But when the midniay fervours glow^ 
To uplanid mry shades you gtv 
Where never sun-burnt woodman aguM^ 
Nor sBortsman chas'd the timid gaoiMS : 
And there, beneath an oak reclinVi, 
With drowsy waterfalls behind, 

^ , You sink to rest, 

Till the tuneful bird of night. 
From the neighb'ring poplar's height. 
Wake you with her solemn strain, 
And teach pleas'd echo to complain. 

r 6. With you roses brighter bloom, 

I Sweeter ev'ry sweet perfume » 

I Purer ev'ry rountahi flows, 

) Stronger ev'ry wilding grows. 

I Let those toil for gold who please. 

Or for fame renounce their ease* 

! What is feme ? An empty bubWe ? 

Gold f A shining, constant trouble. 
Let them fov their country bleed ! 

I What waa Sidney's, Ralegh's meed i 

' Man's not worth a moment's pain v 

Base, ungratefiil, fickle, v«ui». 

I r. Then let m^sequester'dfi^, 

' Tq youF sybil grot repair , 

On yon hang^g cliff it stands^ 
Scoqp'd by n»ture'» plastic h^ndib 



Of cypress not with age decay'd ; 
Where the owl still hooting sits, 
Where the bat incessant flits ; 
There in loftier strans 1*11 sing 
Whence the changing seasons spiing ; 
Tell how storms deform the skies, 
Whence the waves subside and lise. 
Trace the comet's blazing tail. 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Beno^ great God, before thy shrine ; 
The boumless microcosm's thine. 
8. Since in each scheme of life I've fail'd. 
And disappointment seems entail'd ; 
Since all on earth I valu'd most. 
My guide, my stajr, my friend is lost ; 
O, Solitude, now give me rest, 
And hush the tempest in my breast. 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat; 
Where I may live at last my own. 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 spoke ; she tum'd her magic ray ; 
And thus she said, or seem^ fi say; 

9. Youth, you're mistaken, if you think to find 
In shades, a med'cine for a troubled mind : 
Wan grief wiU haunt you wheresoe'er you go^ 
^h in the breeze, and in the streamlet flow. 
There pale inaction pines his life away ; 
And satiate mourns the quick return of day ; 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with pdn. 
Or bares the blade, or plunges in the main : 
There superstition broods o'er all her fears. 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hears. 
But if a hermit you're resolv'a to dwell. 
And bid to social life a last fltrewell ; 

'Tis impious. 

10. God never made an independent man ; 
*Twould jar the concord of his general plan. 
See every part of that stupendous whole, 
•• Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;" 
To one great end, the general good, conspire. 
From matter, brute, to man, to seraph, fire. 
Should man through nature solitary roam, 
His vrill hia sovereign, evcrv where hla home, 
What force would guard him fix>m the lion's jaw f 
What swiftness wing hini fmm the panther's paw f 



uns shine, biro sing, iiowers bloom, and water flows 
'ool, dost thou tAink he'd revel on the store, 
Lbsolve the care of Heav'n, nor ask for more ? 
"hough waters flow'd, flow'rs bloom 'd, and Phoeb 

shone, 
le'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he was alone, 
'or know, the Maker on the human breast, 
L sense of kindred, country, man, im^ress'd. 
Though nature's works the ruling mind declare, 
Lnd well deserve inquiry's serious care, 
The God, (whate'er misanthropy may say,) 
ihinesi, beams in man with most unclouded ray. 
Vhat boots it thee to fiy from pole to pole ? 
lang o'er the sun, and with the planets roll f 
Vhat boots through space's furthest bourns to roam i 
f thou, O man, a stranger art at home. 
Then know thyself the human mind survey ; 
The use, the pleasure, will the toil repay. 
Nor study only, practice what you know 
iTour life, your "knowledge, to mankind you owe. 
A^ith Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine ; 
Those who in study, should in practice shine. 
)ay, does the learned lord of Hagley's shade, 
[^harm man so much by mossy fountsuns laid, 
\s when arous'd, he stems corruption's course^ 
\nd shakes the senate with a Tulv's force ? , 
When freedom gasp'd beneath a Caesar's feet» 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 
But wnere she breathes, the least may useful be, 
\nd freedom, Britam, still belongs to thee. 
. Though man's ungratefid, or though fortune frowa ; 
[s the reward of wortha fiOQ|^, or crown? 
Nor ye(t unrecompens'd are virtue's pwns ; 
Good AUen Uves, and bounteous Brunswick rdgos. 
On each condition ^sappointments wait. 
Enter the hut, and force the guarded eate. 
Nor dare repine, though earl^ friendship bleed, 
Froin love, the worid, and all its cares, he's freed. . 
But know, adversity's the child of God : 
Whom Heaven approves of most, must feel her rod 
When smooth old Ocean, and each storm's asleep^ 
Then ignorance may plough the watery deep ; 
But when the demons of the tempest rave, 
Skill must conduct the vessel through the wave 



Tne ffood can Tievek' be unfortunate ; 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind ; 
The keieht of vtttue ib, to serve msmkind. 
But when dd age has sft ver'd o'er thy head, 
When memoiy foils, &nd all thy vigour's fled, 
Then mayft thou wek tihfc stillness of retreat. 
Then hear ^oof the hurtian tempest beat ; 
Then will 1 greet thee totny woodland tsave, 
Allay the b&ftgs rf age, and stnocfth thy ^grave. 

GRAIKCfcft 
* Om «r<ll» WMis^ of Searatet. 
FINIS. 

WArrs tfc RiPPON. 

DAVID CXJUtK ««B«fctfti|lT ioA^iniii tlte nublic ttuitlie has btiWulie* m 
■rcond cditkNi of tlui( vitfiui4»le H pun Book publhfaetl by Mmmi^. Atidi^noiifc 
Mrelnn, in tblef*Mr lt3t>, toatfehtihrin ttie vuiiiniie, tfie PtftfaiM ftnd MjfMlM 
•r Dr. Watu, ak mtttOt^^ by Bt. «^poii. with Dr. Ri|ipon*« Selrctkm. 
Th« propriety «f infeludinc both theae works in one volume ^ill kpjklkr, 
when it w considered that Dr. ttipjpbn driginaHy den^rned bUk St^lemiio to 
he an Apyendbt to the l>sahM «M<1 AymiM of Dr. Watts. As to fbrB^ the 
ftfcond Miitian ^tktnihim the llrrt, in beifjjf printed with larger type, aad 
on a larger paae^ A« to nitter, n» altefation whatevinr it mide, etther In 
the Hymns or their armngetheAt, bnt into -the Indekei vt the %o«k t vain* 
abk impnivement iii ifAiM««ed. Ik the tirftt edition there tretfe distinct 
sett of Indexes HfUMt fines of ^eriptores atnd «f ffubfeets Ibr the two parts 
of the work. In the present edition the Indexes of the Selectiosi «k, with- 
out any omission, ineorporateil With tliose «f the' amugiteent, so as t»ia*k« 
«oe comptefe Ilmex tbi* ilhe %hole tblnnfee. 

The'work is ombellished iviih a Vlniecee Title, and a Portrait of Dr. Whila, 
A PwrMkof Di^ Hinpon will be added as ioob at it ekn be oMained, 
. This laymn fidok it printed tm Ifaie Mii^r, fhMn new Msrcetyne toMtdh, 
and is handsomely d|id)itH>tiarItboimdiB thedp. The prioe ft»r a sfigfe eqpj 
^ is one dolbir. SJ^ copies «aA behad for $5. and thirteen for •!«, Tb boSkV 
sellers or others taking a larger number of eopies, u mate liberal dl^connt 
wUlheiUhdfe. OMtet«iWMaiidiacan«e«nek«ii«tAKm<i^s^^ 
dressed to David Chti>iL m. lU N. Fonrih st ^^ % Agent of the 0apli^ 
General Tract Societ]^ Phiktdelphia, an^ ^iil K^ieiTe forom|it mttenti^ 
Fmoni lendiiiglbr boc^s. will pleksflkp Mni«9l9r in itaiiHg m t^mhi 



Fnrfont sendhiglbr books* will pleksfbip Mittiti<M9? V^ ^ 
wanted, pnidaeihrr in >»bidl ^ AM l«lie IbrWf^^ 

P. f. Ak AlMufii; ofSixty ffymns seketedby tV. T. Brantif , hM ¥<« 
liweMTMd and printed wkh tome of the above. The whole work U MM 
■Aft l4«M^«rMthaa«melMe«f4liMMwtibrmhirtern«ittlhe«. 



